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To Prevent Radio’ Both in Production and Sales 
License Hearings Lower Hide Prices Passed on to Consumer, 


(Says the Department of Commerce 


District of Columbia Court | 








Requested by the Radio 
Corporation of America 
To Restrain Commission 


1 
} 


Proceedings Involve 
Fourth of All Permits 


Petitioners Seek Test of the} 
Antimonopoly Provisions of 





Law; Claim That Their 
Business Is Damaged ~ 
Injunctions to prevent the Federal | 


Radio Commisison from holding its sched- | 
uled hearing on June 15 involving 1,400} 
licenses held by the Radio Corporation of | 
America and its subsidiaries, were sought | 
June 5 in petitions filed in the Supreme | 
Court of the District of Columbia by Louis | 
Titus, counsel for the companies. 
Four separate petitions were filed, with 
the objective of having the court test the | 
applicability of the antimonopoly provi- | 
sions of the Radio Act of 1927 as to these | 
license renewals, and to determine the 
constitutionality of these provisions. 


Injury Feared 


“Irreparable injury” would result to the | 
RCA companies should the hearing be! 
held before the Commission as scheduled, | 
it was contended, whereas if the Commis- | 
sion is restrained, the Commission would 
be relieved of jurisdiction while the case 
was in litigation. | 

The petitions were filed by the National 
Broadcasting Co.; the RCA Victor Co., | 
Inc.; RCA Communications, Inc.; and 
Radiomarine Corporation of America, | 
RCA affiliates which hold licenses from | 
the Commission. These companies are 
engaged in every phase of radio communi- 
cation, including broadcasting, interna- 
tional and marine telegraph, television 
research and general experimentation. 

Supreme Court Ruling 


The Commission took cognizance of the 
case in view of the refusal of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States five 
weeks ago, to review the decision of the 
lower courts holding that the RCA had|} 
violated section 3 of the Clayton Anti- | 
trust Act by requiring some 25 receiving | 
set manufacturers licensed to use its | 
patents, initially to equip their sets with 
RCA tubes. (A summary of the Supreme 
Court’s action was printed in the issue of 
May 28.) The Supreme Court’s action 
represented a final adjudication of the 
case, and the Commission set for hearing | 
renewal applications of each class held by 
RCA companies, to ascertain whether sec- 
tions 13 and 15 of the Radio Act require 
it to refuse renewals of licenses. Commis- | 
sion records show these RCA companies | 
hold, in all, 1,409 licenses, or approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all outstanding | 
radio licenses, excluding those held by 
amateurs. 
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Nature of Hearing 


As a consequence, the Commission desig- | 
nated June 15 as the date for hearing | 
on renewal applications. On May 7 it 
adopted a policy setting forth that only | 
necessary applications from the RCA com-| 
panies would be granted, and these on 
a temporary basis until July 15. Appli- 
cations held by each of the four operat- 
ing companies were designated for the 
hearing so that a complete cross-section 
of «ll RCA outstanding licenses might 
come before it. 

Petitions to intervene in the June 15 
hearings have been filed by several com- 
panies and individuals, including the Radio 
Protective Association, represented by Os- 
wald F. Schuette, its executive secretary; 
Station WTMJ, at Milwaukee, Wis., an 
applicant for a channel occupied by an 
N. B. C. station; and the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, operating WCFL at Chi- 
cago. 

It is contended in the petitions, which 
are identical as to legal points, that the 
present condition of uncertainty is doing 
much damage to the business of the 
plaintiffs. The entire question both as to 
the constitutionality of section 13, and 
incidentally, of section 15, of the Radio 
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Roadside Markets 


Form Cooperative 





Standardized System to Cover 
State of Wisconsin 


Mapison, WIs., June 5. 


Formation of a State-wide cooperative 
to sell farm produce direct to the con-| 
sumer, through the medium of roadside or | 
farm markets, has just been announced 
by the State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. The markets will be under 
the supervision of the Department, ac- 
cording to the announcement which fol- | 
lows in full text: 

At least 50 roadside or farm markets 
will start operation next month in a 
state-wide cooperative selling farm pro- 
duce direct to the consumer, according to 
county agents and truck gardeners who 
met recently with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets and the | 
College of Agriculture at Waukesha. | 
Plans for a standard type of roadside | 
market and a standard sign were adopted. | 

The markets will work under a cooper- | 
ative plan, in order to assure buyers that | 
they are purchasing only Wisconsin prod- 
ucts, according to Commissioner Charles 
L. Hill. One of the requirements of the | 
Wisconsin farm markets is that at least} 
75 per cent of the products sold must be 
grown on the operator's own farm and} 
the remainder must be Wisconsin prod- 
ucts. 

Supervision of the farm markets will | 
be under the control of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets, whose 
inspectors will accredit those stands 
which meet the requirements, according 
to A. W. Pomerening, marketing special- 
ist. Distribution of the signs used by the | 
stands was placed in the hands of the 
State Horticultural Society, whose secre- 
tary, H. J. Rahmlow, will have charge of | 
that phase of the cooperative work. 

A committee of five was appointed to! 
draft final rules and regulations relating 
eto the conduct of the farm markets. 





|in number and fmportance that 


Pom in volume of production and 
| wholesale movement of finished products, 
}according to oral statements June 5 at 
|the Department of Commerce. The April 
| Output was the highest thus far in 1931. 
With an April production of 29,746,542 


| pairs, increases of 1.3 per cent over March 


and 2.6 per cent over April, 1930, were 
made. If this rate is approximated dur- 
ing the remainder of 1931, the production 
for the year will exceed 350,000,000 pairs 
as compared with a record high output of 
361,000,000 pairs in 1929 and a second high 
production of 351,000,000 pairs in 1923. 
The output in 1930 was about 304,000,000 
pairs. Additional information was made 
available as follows: 

The Department's statistics on boot and 
shoe production for April covered 1,200 
factories, or 98 per cent of the total trade, 
and from all of these there came informa- 
tion to the effect that they have little 
or no complaint concerning present busi- 
ness volume or the outlook for the immedi- 
ate future. Chain store buyers have re- 
entered the field in recent weeks and every 


Department of State 


To Create Division of 


World Conferences 


Action Due to Increasing Im- 
portance of International 
Meetings, According to 
Secretary Stimson 





Due to the increasing importance of in- 


| ternational conferences in the relations of 


the United States and in the work of the 
Department of State, a Division of Inter- 
national Conferences hereafter will be 
created in the Department, according to an 
announcement by the Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson, June 5. 

In doing this the present Division of 
Protoc6l and International Conferences is 
to be divided into two parts. Warren D. 
Robbins, now Minister to Salvador, will 
be chief of the Protocol Division, and 
James C. Dunn will be chief of the In- 
ternational Conferences Division, Secre- 
tary Stimson announced. 

During the last three years, the United 
| States has spent more than $6,000,000 for 
| participation in international conferences, 
| Secretary Stimson stated. His announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

Increase in Duties 

The following anneuncement was made 
today (June 5) by the Secretary of State: 

The duties of the Division of Interna- 
tional Conferences and Protocol have, dur- 
ing the past few years, so greatly increased 


been decided to distribute them between 


| two new divisions as follows: 


A division has been established to be 
known as the Division of International 


| Conferences and Mr. James Clement Dunn 


of New Jersey, has been appointed chief, 
as announced to the press some days ago. 
Mr. Richard Southgate has been appointed 
assistant chief of the division. To this 
division have been assigned some of the 
duties heretofore discharged by the divi- 
sion of International Conferences and 
Protocol, and other additional functions. 
The duties of the division will be: 

1. Making arrangements for interna- 
tional conferences, congresses, expositions 
and conventions, in which the United 
States is to participate, at home or abroad, 
and in coperation with other branches of 
the Government and interested persons 
and organizations; determining the extent 
and character of that participation. 

- 2. Organization of the delegations of 

the United States, and the appointment 

of delegates and other personnel 
Preparation of Program 

3. Preparation of expenditure programs 
and supervision of the expenditures of 
delegations of the United States. 

4. Supervision of the preparation of 
the reports of Americ&in delegations or of 


| the conferences, congresses or other meet- 


ings, and supervision of their distribution. 
5. Supervision of the fulfillment of the 
international obligations of the United 


| States with respect to membership in in- 


ternational treaty commissions, commit- 
tees, bureaus and other organizations and 
acting as liaison with other governmental 
organizations, private organizations and 
individuals, with regard to the work of 
international commissions, committees, 


bureaus and similar organizations. 
6. Clearance of expenditures for inter- 





FE 


it has} 


| 


HE boot and shoe industry is near nor- sign points to continued buying on their | 


part both for replenishment of staple 

stocks and for current novelty sales. 
Several important factors have entered 

into the revival in the boot and shoe 


|}manufacturing business which obviously | 


reflects movement of stocks at retail. | 
While it may be said that retailers have | 
not expanded their volume of buying for | 
stock replacements greatly beyond the | 
weekly or monthly turnovers, there has | 
been an increasing tendency on their part 
to add to the stocks on shelves during the 
period of low prices. 


Effect of Low Prices | 

Hide prices are at the lowest level in! 
approximately 30 years. The boot and| 
shoe business is among the most competi- 
tive in American domestic trade. Conse- 
quently, the margin of profit necessarily 
has been forced down to the' minimum. 
Thus, when declining prices obtain in the 
leather trade, the new prices are reflected 
all along the line to the ultimate consumer 
of shoes as quickly perhaps as in any line 
of trade. 

It is natural to suppose that the in- 
creased sales of shoes, following the figures 
on increased production, will have a tend- 
ency to use up some of the surplus 
stocks of leather. In turn, hide markets 
would benefit. 

Stocks of Sole Leather 

In this connection, the Department’s 
figures showed the stock of sole leather 
(cattle) held by dealers, tanners and 
manufacturers using that material on 
April 30 as amounting to 4,042,291 backs, 
bends and sides. A month earlier this 
total was 4,438,045 and it was 3,459,743 on 
April 30, a year ago. The sole leather 
production during April was reported at 
1,136,840 pieces, with 3,971,186 pieces in 
process. 


Hide stocks at the end of April included, | 
4,015,379 of cattle, 2,799,245 of calf, 409,423 | 


}of kip, 12,249,323 of goat and kid, 1,085,797 
of cabretta, and 14,102,320 of sheep and 
lamb. Compared with these the figures 
on April 30, 1930, were: 3,973,270 of cattle, 
2,672,092 of calf, 432,867 of kip, 11,278,611 
of goat and kid, 852,363 of carbretta, and 
11,214,980 of sheep and lamb. 

The Department's figures on stocks of 


hides worked during April showed: 1,237,- | 


376 of cattle, 1,073,517 of calf, 153,546 of 
kip, 3,890,291 of goat and kid, 281,351 of 
cabretta, and 3,096,128 of sheep and lamb. 
Reports for the corresponding month of 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


Rules on Billboards 
In Bay State Upheld 


Master’s Report Emphasizes 
Hazard in Signs Placed at 
Rural Intersections 


Boston, Mass., June 5. 


Billboards and outdoor signs placed at 
or near curves, intersections, underpasses 
or bridges in sparsely settled or open 
regions tend to divert the attention of the 
drivers of vehicles and therefore interferes 
with the public safety, it ‘s asserted th the 
master’s report in the so-called billboard 
cases, which has just been filed with the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 

In thickly settled districts, however, the 
report held, signs and billboards rarely, 
if ever, tend seriously to distract the at- 
tention of drivers of vehicles from the 
|business of driving safely, and therefore 








do not interfere with the public safety in | 


such areas. 
Rules Found Reasonable 


The report finds on the evidence taken 
during the last three years that the rules 
promulgated in 1924 by the Division of 


Highways, Department of Public Works, | 


regulating the size and location of outdoor 
billboards, are reasonable. 

The report was made at the direction 
of the court in actions brought by 22 out- 
door advertising companies to restrain the 
enforcement of the rules and regulations. 
A hearing on the plaintiffs’ exceptions to 
the report will be had in the near future. 

The master found that the restrictions 
tend to promote public safety, to enhance 


property values in the neighborhood of | 


homes and that the Commission admin- 


istering statutory provisions “endeavored, | 
by placing special restrictions upon the | 


location and size of signs and billboards, 
to lessen in this Commonwealth any detri- 
mental effects of such structures and their 
uses upon the public safety, health and 
general welfare.” : 
He found, however, that the companies 
had been seriously handicapped in the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7] 
N OF OIL 


ATIO 


CREDITED WITH SAVING MILLIONS 





Much Waste Eliminated at 


Slight Cost, Department of 


Interior Says in Summarizing Activities 





HE first attempt of the Feder# 

Government to aid a major industry 
in curing an economic ill has met with 
much success through the work of the 
Department of the Interior in promot- 
ing conservation of oil and natural gas, 
according to a statement made public 
at the Department June 5. 

This reviews some of the activities of 
the Government with respect to oil and 


gas and recounts savings amounting to | 


millions of dollars. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

During the fiscal year 1930, over $4,000,- 
000 was paid into the Treasury for 
royalties accruing on public land alone, 
while over $1,500,000 accrued as royalty 
from Naval Petroleum Reserves in Cali- 
fornia. Royalties accruing from oil and 
gas produced on Indian lands were re- 
ceived by that office. The cost of this 
supervision to the Government was less 
than 3.7 per cent of the total income. 

Among the numerous activities of the 
Conservation Branch of the Geological 
Survey is the prevention of waste 


caused by improper casing or abandon- 
ment of wells. Congress during the past 
three years has made appropriations 


totaling $150,000 for the purpose of 
plugging wells which negligent operators 
have failed to abandon. Thesé\funds 
have been expended under contra¢t and 
damage to oil, gas and water strata has 
been prevented. 

In Wyoming, an oil company neglected 
to abandon a well flowing 5,000 barrels 
of water daily. This well was repaired 
and then included in a public water re- 
serve so that it would be available for 
use as stock water or for irrigation pur- 
poses. In Montana, another oil company 
failed to abandon a well adjacent to 
producing gas territory. This well, flow- 
ing 15,000 barrels of warm sulphur water 
daily, will be repaired to prevent damage 
to oil or gas deposits and the water will 
be utilized in a bathing pool, to be con- 
structed by the American Legion. These 
are but two examples of the several 
hundred wells on public land which have 
been abandoned in conformity with the 
Department's policy of conservation and 
the prevention of waste of the natural 
resources. 
| In the State of Oklahoma, in coopera- 
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For Rural Press 


Gov. Roosevelt Says Passing 
Of Country Newspapers 
Would Be a Disaster 


Aupany, N. Y., June 5. 
A PROPOSAL that State governments 
~“*% aid rural newspapers through utili- 
zation of their columns in a nonpartisan 
manner for the education of adults on 
| problems of local government was made 
bye Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
a letter read before the National Edito- 
rial Association at its meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga., June 4. 

Pointing out that he had no specific 
plan, Governor Roosevelt said, however, 
that “State aid should not be used as a 
political corruption fund by the party in 
power.” He suggested that the National 
Editorial Association takes steps to study 
the matter. 

“I wish very much that your associa- 
tion could work out some plan,” the Gov- 
ernor wrote. “The passing of the rural 
press would be a disaster to our Nation. 
It is the duty of all of us who are in- 
terested in government to see that our 
rural communities are informed as com- 
pletely on the subject of local govern- 
ment as the readers of large city news- 
papers are informed on what is going on 
in Washington. 


| 





Government Employs 


1.556,000 Persons, 
States Mr. Hoover 


‘Figure Includes Personnel 
Of All Departments, Those 
Engaged on Construction 
Work and Supplies 


There are at the present time 1,556,000 
persons employed either directly by the 
Federal Government or in the manufac- 
{ture of materials for use by the Govern- 
|ment, President Hoover announced June 
15. It is expected that by September this 
number will increase to approximately 1,- 
| 706,000, he said. 
| This total included all Government em- 
ployes both military and civil, the Presi- 
dent stated orally. A total of 655,000 per- 
|sons are employed on construction work 


and furnishing supplies therefor, with in- | 


dications that 805,000 will be employed in 
this category by Sept. 1, he added. 
Compared.to January 
~The President made comparison of the 
latter figure with the same list of January, 
| 1930, when 235,000 were so employed, ac- 
| cording to his oral statement. This figure 
| increased to 420,000 last October. 


Regular employes except construction 
| workers amounted to 901,000 on June 1, 
he said, and the estimate for next Septem- 
| ber showed that the Government did not 
intend either hiring or 1aying off a single 
person. The figure in this category was 
902,000 last January and 899,000 in Octo- 
ber of last year. 

A table made public by the President 
follows: 

Regular employes exception construc- 
tion workers, January, 1930, 902,000; Octo- 
ber, 1930, 899,000; June, 1931, 901,000; esti- 
mated September, 1931, 901,000. 

Persons employed upon 
work and 
| January, 1930, 235,000; October, 
420,000; June, 1931, 655,000; estimated 
September, 1931, 805,000. 


Total, January, 1930, 1,137,000; October, 





| 1930, 1,319,000; June, 1931, 1,556,000; esti- | 


| mated September, 1931, 1,706,000. 





New Books for Blind 
Soon to Be Published 


Library of Congress Now Has 
$175,000 Available 


With the largest sum ever available to 
any institution for providing books for the 
blind, the Library of Congress will com- 
plete arrangements for publication and 
| distribution of a select list within a few 
weeks, Herman H. B. Meyer, director of 
the legislative reference division, stated 
orally June 5. 

Plans have taken definite shape for 


additional $75,000 for textbooks, he said. 
Additional information made available 
follows: 

A great opportunity to render service to 
the 100,000 biind persons in the United 
States has come to the Library of Con- 
gress. Already equipped with 20,599 books 
|for the blind on its shelves, the largest 
| Single collection in the country, it is now 
able to extend its project. When it is re- 
called that heretofore the entire amount 
| of money spent from all sources in pro- 
| viding libraries for the blind in no one 


year exceeded $30,000, at once the amount | 


| within the budget of the Library of Con- 
gress is significant. 

Handled as the project books for the 
blind under the direction of Mr. Meyer, 
|already certain plans have been worked 
}out. Reading matter 
|the blind of the Nation. 
|established certain centers for the dis- 
tribution of the books. Lists of books are 
being solicited and from them a selection 
will be made for publication. 


A committee on the work for the blind | 


in the American Library Association, cer- 


{and some independent libraries not op 
the library association committee have 


|been requested to assist the Library of | 


| Congress in collecting a list of books ap- 
| propriate for publication. The Library 
continues to solicit suggestions. 


Probably the first books to be printed 
will be in American Braille. An American 
committee is acting jointly with a British 
committee in an effort to bring together 
the British Braille and the American 
Braille, so that one uniform type can be 
worked out to the advantage of English- 
speaking peoples. 


Printing in Braille is very expensive. It 
| will cost approximately $100,000 to print 
100 books. Great pains, 


be taken in selecting the books. Once 


| the plates are made, it is not costly there-| 
Efforts will be made to} 


| after to reprint. 


| {Continued ‘on Page 2, Column 2.) { 





Injunctions Asked Shoe Industry Is Near Normal | State Aid Is Urged | 
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Tendency Seen 
To Ignore Law 


On Food Labels 


Food and Drug Administra- 
tion Said to Be Consider- 
ing Statement to Industry 
On Requirements 


Weights Conference 
Told of Legislation 


Specifications and 
arntces Adopted;  Itinerant 
Seale Mechanic Criticized 





| recently 


A tendency to ignore both the spirit and 
the letter of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act with respect to statements of quantity 
of contents of containers has developed 
in certain se¢tions of the food 
trade, and the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is considering a statement to the 
industry calling attention to the require- 
ments of the law, W. S. Frisbie, in charge 
of the Office of Cooperation of the Ad- 
ministration, said June 5 in an address 


| before the Weights and Measures Confer- 


construction | 
furnishing supplies therefor, | 
1930, | 


using the $100,000 appropriation to pro- | 
vide books for the adult blind and the | 


will be furnished | 
There will be} 


tain foundations dealing with the blind | 


therefore, will | 


|ence of the Bureau of Standards. 


Mr. Frisbie spoke of the likelihood of 
amendment of the food laws to prohibit 
slack-filling of containers and deceptive 
containers, and of the possibility of legis- 
lation also to reduce the number of types 
of containers much as the number of types 
of industrial products has been reduced 
voluntarily through the simplified trade 
practice recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Deceptive Statements 

| “It is extremely rare,” Dr. Frisbie said, 
“to find an instance where net weight 
statement does not appear on food in 
{package form but not at all unusual to 
find the statement as to quantity of cors 
tents either in faintly legible or small 
type, not always on the main label, and 
all too frequently obscured by legends 
or pictorial designs. 

| “The remarks are not an indictment of 
any industries,” he said, “and it is be- 
lieved those inconspicuous and obscure 
statements as to net weight are probably 
due to carelessness or an endeavor to 
make a label attractive to the purchaser. 


“The Food and Drug Administration, it 
| was pointed out, is considering calling the 


| to the law’s requirements.” 


Miscellaneous Items Adopted 


Several miscellaneous items included in 
a report of the committee on specifica- 
{tions and tolerance were adopted by the 
|conference. One of these amended the 
code of specifications for grease-measur- 
ing devices so that such equipment would 
indicate when the grease or oil supply 
| was so low as to endanger the accuracy 
;of measurement, or would make the de- 
| vice inoperable when the supply was at a 
point affecting accuracy. 


The Committee recommended that the 
specification should not be put into effect 
| before July 1, 1932, but upon a motion 
+by B. W. Ragland of Richmond, Va., it was 
made effective within six months. It will 
not be retroactive. 


Needed to Guarantee Measure 


Without this specification, the most im- 
portant of the miscellaneous items, 8S. F. 
Holbrook of the Bureau of Standards said 
full measure can not be guaranteed the 
purchaser at all times. 


The status of standard weight legis- 
lation for bread in various States was ex- 
plained in detail by Mr. Holbrook. The 
most important thing in such legislation, 
from the standpoint of the conference, 
| Mr. Holbrook said, was that the tolerance 
of 3's ounces in excess for a pound loaf 
adopted by the conference, though it came 
in for considerable attack recently in 
Nebraska, was not held unconstitutional. 


The purpose of this tolerance is not to 
| keep the baker from giving overweight, but 
to prevent the sale of small loafs in 
simulation of supposedly larger ones, it 
was explained. 

The conference voted to adopt finally 
specifications for odometers adopted ten- 
| tatively at its meeting last year. 

A specification on air release devices for 
| liquid measuring equipment, approved at 
the session June 4, was adopted tentatively. 


Itinerant Scale Mechanic 


The itinerant scale mechanic is a hind- 
ance to weights and measures officials, 
as he often poses as a scale inspector, uses 
incorrect weights and gets scales out of 
level, it was pointed out by De Forest 
McLin, sealer of weights and measures 
,of Huntington County, Ind. 

| Factors involved in _ large-capacity 
| weighing were discussed by M. J. J. Har- 
rison, general scale inspector of the Penn- 
| sylvania Railroad. 

| Current activities of the National Scale 
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| STUDY 


attention of the manufacturing industry | 


OF PARTIAL DEAFNESS 
AS CHILD HANDICAP SUGGESTED 


| Advice to Eat Less 


| Meat Is Protested 


| Public Health Service Replies 
| to Complaints of Indus- 
tries Affected 


N ANSWER to protests by meat 

producing and distributing organiza- 
tions against the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s recent statement recommending 
that less meat be consumed in the 
Summer than in the Winter, the Serv- 
ice has submitted copies of the state- 
ment to the objectors, it was stated 
orally June 5 in behalf of the Service. 


The Service's statement, furnished 
for broadcast purposes, said that 
“meat is an active heat-producing 
food, as shown by the fact that natives 
of the far north live entirely on animal 
products} and, therefore, the amount of 


Several Items in Report on | meat eaten during the hot season should 


Toler- | 


be less than 
colder months.” 


(The statement was printed in full 
text in the issue of June 1.) 


It was stated orally at the Service on 
June 5, however, that “it is a widely rec- 
ognized principle of dietetics that not as 
much meat should be eaten in the Sum- 
mer as during cold weather.” 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, also has received protests 
against the Service's statement from 
livestock associations, growers, packers 
and others, it was stated orally June 5 
at Mr. Hyde's office. 

A few messages disapproving the 
Health Service’s statement also have 
been received by C. B. Denman, member 
of the Federal Farm Board representing 
livestock producers, it was stated orally 
at Mr. Denman’s office. The following 
information also was made available at 
the Department of Agriculture: 

Mr. Hyde has replied to the 30 or 40 
telegrams and other messages of protest 
which he has received, but he has not 
made his replies public, preferring that 


that eaten during the 
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Newsprint Paper 
Produced by Use 





‘Another Industry Predicted 
By Forest Service If Proc- 
ess Is Successful Upon 
Commercial Scale 





: 


aw ” 


Production of newsprint paper from 
southern pine has been accomplished ex- 
perimentally at the Forest Products Lab- 
|oratory of the Forest Service. Department 
of Agriculture, at Madison, Wis., and, if 


| 
"b 
| 


}the process proves successful on a com-| 


mercial scale, it may provide an entering 
| wedge for the newsprint industry in the 
South, according to an oral statement 


June 5 by H. S. Betts, of the Branch of | 


Research of the Service. There still re- 
main, however, problems of commercial 
manufacture to be solved before this de- 
velopment can be expected to take place, 
he said. The following information also 
was made available by Mr. Betts. 


The young pine has been found to con- 
|tain practically no resin, which has been 
; the chief bar to the use of southern pine 
in making newsprint. Resinous woods do 
not pulp satisfactorily. 

Costs of wood for paper making in the 
various parts of the United States have 
been computed by trade organizations in 
cooperation with the Forest Service, and 
the figures show the cost to be lowest in 
the South, next lowest in the West Coast 
States, and far higher in all other re- 
gions. For the South, the cost is about 
$7.56 a cord, for the west coast $8.96, for 


the Lake States, $12.43, and higher for | 


other regions up to $18.04 in New York. 


South Has Advantage 

Since the cost of operation is generally 
the same regardless of the region, the 
South has a distinct advantage in the low 
cost of wood. For this reason, it has been 
able to dominate the kraft paper market, 
this type of paper being used for wrap- 
ping and for paper bags. 

The South also is able to produce new 
crops of wood much more rapidly than 
the more northern regions. Trees 20 years 
old there are amply large for cutting for 
pulp purposes, and since the supply now is 
estimated at more than 2,000,000,000 cords 


in the South, replacements would make | 


the supply practically inexhaustable. 

It is unlikely there will be any sudden 
shift of the newsprint paper industry to 
the South even if the newly developed 
processes prove to be successful commer- 
cially. There are investments of millions 
of dollars in paper mills in the more 
northern States, and the supply of pulp- 
wood there is far from exhausted. 

If the process is successful on a large 
scale, however, the newsprint industry 
;may be able to establish itself in the 
South, using the cheaper wood supply. 
' Diversification of products is one of the 
| needs of the southern industry. 





Intelligence Quotients Lower Among ‘Hard of Hearing’ 





URTHER studies should be made of 

the effect of partial deafness and its 
cause in children, Dr. E. Blanche Ster!- 
ing, of the United States Public Health 
Service, stated orally June 5. 

Regarding studies of children who are 
“hard of hearing,” Dr. Sterling pointed 
out that if surveys and statistics on this 
subject are to have “the respect of the 
scientific world, investigators can not 
afford to make statements that are not 
quite definite in their meaning.” 

Studies made by the Public Health 
Service would indicate that there prob- 
ably are fewer partially deaf children 
in the United States than previously 
have been reported, although, Dr. 
Sterling said, “in using the term ‘hard 
of hearing,’ I realize that we probably 
are not all talking about the same 
thing.” : 

Dr. Sterling also gave the following 
information: 





Groups, Public Health Service Finds 





' No one, of course, would assume that 
| defective hearing affects potential “na- 
tive intelligence,” but it seems reasonable 
to suppose that a failure to hear clearly 
the ofal presentation of a mental test 
might affect the intelligence quotient. 
Studies show, however, that the great- 
est percentage @f defective hearing was 
found among children of the lowest 
mental status. 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has made one study of the hearing 
of school children. The 1,860 children 
observed were simply a cross-section of 
city school population, a random sample. 
Hearing tests were made.in the better 
ear of each child examined. It is not 
strictly accurate to say in general terms 
that one’s hearing is as good as the 
hearing in the better ear. 


Of Southern Pine 


PRICE 5 CENTS Cory 


Officials in Haiti 
To Be Withdrawn 
_ By United States 


To Leave Only Collector of 
Customs Prior to Expira- 
tion of Treaty, Says De- 
partment of State 








Nicaraguan Program 
Being Carried Out 


|Departure of Troops From 

| That Country Is Proceed- 

| ing on Schedule, Secretary 
Stimson Asserts 








The United States is hastening its pro- 
gram of bringing all American officials 
out of Haiti except the collector of cus- 
toms prior to the expiration of the treaty 
in 1936, according to an oral statement 
June 5 by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson. 


Secretary Stimson also announced that 
the plan to bring the Marines out of Niec- 
aragua is proceeding on schedule, and 
tpat on June 4, 178 officers and men had 

| left Corinto. This leaves a total of some- 
| what less than 800 officers and men in 
Nicaragua. 


Total Withdrawal by 1933 


Additional information made available 
| by the Secretary follows: 

This total includes an instruction bat- 
t@lion of 508 men and 32 officers plus 175 
men who are officers in the Guardia. 
There is also an aviation force in Nica- 
ragua. The plan is to bring all Marines 
out of Nicaragua by Jan. 1, 1933, and 
there is no reason for any change in this. 


The number remaining in Nicaragua is 
somewhat more than the 500 which origi- 
nally it was intended to have left in Nic- 
araugua on June 1. This is due to the 
violence on the east coast which necessi- 
tated the sending of additional air forces 
to Nicaraugua. 

The strength of the aviation force is 
| 238 men and 27 officers. 


Twofold Problem 


The situation in Haiti has to be con- 
sidered from two points of view. In the 
| first place, there is the problem of the 
Service Technique ,and in the second place 
| there is the question of the American col- 
| lector of customs and the Marines. 

The Forbes Commission sent to Haiti 
last year made certain recommendations 
}in regard te-surrendering to native Haiti- 
ans duties now performed by Americans, 
The Department of State has been car- 
| rying these out, but has found that they 
;}can be carried out faster than the Com- 
{mission recommended. 


Financial Situation 


Regarding the financial situation, the 
Department of State feels that it is ob- 
ligated to those who bought Haitian bonds, 
since at that time the United States gave 
its word to keep a collector of customs 
in Haiti until the bonds had been amor- 
| tized. 
| The United States also agreed to keep 
;}either American Marines or a National 
|Guard trained by American officers in 
| Haiti until that Government had fulfilled 
its indebtedness. 

These two obligations can not be 
abridged, since it is clear that people lent 
money on the understanding that these 
obligations would be followed out. 

However, the Service Technique is an- 
other part of the treaty upon which the 

bonds are not dependent. This service is 
for the purpose of given the Haitians train- 
|ing in agriculture and other works, and 
|this is the main thing which the Depart- 
;ment of State is hurrying up. 
| The situation in general is analagous to 
that which now exists in the Dominican 
| Republic, where the United States has 
withdrawn its marines, but where an 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 
‘Radio Station KTNT 
Ordered Off the Air 





Commission Finds Practices 
‘Inimical to Public Welfare’ 


_ Although the Federal Radio Commission 
| is enjoined by law from exercising censor- 
| ship powers, “it is our duty to see that 
| broadcasting licenses do not afford mere 
personal organs, and also to see that a 
standard of refinement fitting our day and 
| generation is maintained,” the Commission 
held in a decision June 5 ordering removal 
from the air of station KTNT, at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, for practices considered inimi- 
cal to the public welfare. 


The station, the Commission | held, 
“subordinated interests of listening pub- 
lic to interests of the licensee.” The sta- 
tion, using 5,000 watts limited time on 
the 1,170 kilocycles chanel, is operated by 
Norman Baker, of Muscatine. 


The decision becomes effective immedi- 
ately and the Secretary of the Commis- 
| Sion, James W. Baldwin, was instructed 
| to notify Mr. Baker to this end. The Com- 
mission sustained the recommendation of 
jits Chief Examiner, Ellis A. Yost, who 
heard arguments in the case on April 13. 
| Oral arguments were held by the full Com- 
mission last month. 


_ The Commission summarized its find- 
|} ings in the case in its statement of facts 
}as follows: 

| ‘This Commission holds no brief for the 
medical associations and other parties 
whom Mr. Baker does not like. Their al- 
| leged sins may be at times of public im- 
portance, to be called to the attention of 
{the public over the air in the right way. 
But this record discloses that Mr. Baker 
does not do so in any high-minded way, 


“It shows that he continually and er- 
ratically over the air rides a personal 
hcbby his cancer cure ideas and his likes 
and dislikes of certain persons and things. 
Surely his infliction of all this .on the 
listeners is not the proper use of a\broad- 
casting station license. Assuredly they are 
not uplifting or entertaining. 

“Though we may not censor, it is our 
|duty to see that broadcasting licenses do 
|not afford mere personal organs, and also 








In the study of 1,860 children, it was|to see that a standard of refinement fit- 
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ting our day and generation is main- 
tained.” 
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‘Various Subjects 





These Range From Probhi- 
bition to Bible-reading, 
Survey by Federal Spe- 


cialist in Education Shows 
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Is Granted Patent 


| Patentee Says It Is Designed to 
Guard Against Raising 
| Of Amount 


| 
| bearing numerals along its upper edge 





|in the Patent Office. 
| An index mark, either punched or 
|printed, or both punched and _ printed, 





'so as to point to numerals on the edge of 


A wide variety of subjects are now re-| the check and thus to show the limit of 


quired specifically 


by law to be taught/ payment to be made, according to speci- 


in the public schools of a number of | fications filed in the Patent Office by the 


States, Mina 


; hool curriculum, | 
on ea pageant age State courses|and unbroken marginal formation of the | 


by the United| bank check adapted to meet a very de-| 
of study just a | sirable requirement in bank checks with | 


points out ina survey on 


States Office of Education. 


M. Langvick, senior spe-| patentee, James W. Shaw, of Chicago, Ill. 


“Such construction provides a straigh 


now covers 36 sub-/| an avoidance of the objectionable notched 
ee chang trom Bible reading to the|and irregular form of an end or other 


from thrift to prohi- | 
study of science and fr Oe an | 


i study discloses. ] 
Si ies reuse to nationalism while eight 
States require that manners be tayght. — 

The teaching of the effects of narcotics 
and intoxicating a 
es, while 
habe ng day for consideration of tem- 
perance. The Constitution is required to 
be taught in 37 States. 
Wide Variance Shown 

Additional information summarizing the 
subjects required by law follows: 

Most of the laws enacted in relation 


subject matter of the curriculum | 
ioe tn rare from general statements | 
the inclusion of a subject in| 


uirin 4 
the curriculum to rather specific details. 


e number of subjects and activities pre- 
a Ho ranges from 5 in the State — 
Arizona to 29 in the State of Wisconsin. 

The following statements and illustra- | 
tions will indicate to a degree the range, | 
character, and increase of legislative ac- 
tion with respect to the subject matter of 
the curriculum. i cae 

here were in effect in e severt | 
cates 304 laws relating to nationalism in| 
1923. Recent legislation indicates an in- 
crease of laws on the teaching of na-| 
tionalfsm. Laws requiring the teaching gf | 
Federal and State Constitutions were) 
added in the States of North Dakota and 
Texas in 1929. Laws permitting or re- 
quiring the observance of three holidays 
in Wisconsin and one holiday in each of | 
the States of Delaware, Indiana, and | 
Michigan were enacted in 1929. ; 

Require Physical Education | 


Teaching in relation to stimulants and 
narcotics Bo mandatory in 43 States in 
1923, and in 46 States in 1927. Two more 
States, Delaware and New Mexico, were} 
added in 1929, making a total of 48. 
Physical education was required in 25 
States in 1923 and in 30 States in 1929. 

The fundamental subjects, arithmetic, 
English, geography, penmanship, reading, 
and spelling, were required in 36 States 
in 1923. The States in which no require- 
ment is specified are Arizona, Delaware, 
Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Oregon, and West Virginia. The special 
subjects required in 1923 were agriculture 
in 19 States, drawing in 10, and music in 
8; in 1927 agriculture in 14 States, draw- 
ing in 13, and music in 9. Household arts 
was required in seven States in both pe- 
riods. The eenenens of art was required | 

in Pennsylvania. at 

aoe laws” relating to religious and 
ethical subjects were in effect in all States 
in 1923 except in Connecticut and West 
Virginia. The teaching of moral was re- 
quired in 7 States and manners in 8 
States. The teaching of sectarian doc- 
trines is expressly forbidden in approxi- 
mately 40 States. Reading of the — 
is required in 11 States, permitted in 
States, and generaly considered as per- 
missible in 20 States. In the 12 remain- | 
ing States Bible reading is generally re-| 
garded as unlawful. 

Antievolution Law Passed 

In Tennessee the following law 

in 1925: 
Er anal be unlawful for any teacher 
in any of the universities, normals and 
all other public schools of the State which 
are supported in whole or in part by the 
public-school funds of the State, to teach 
any theory that denies the story of the 
divine creation of man as taught in the 
Bible and to teach instead that man has 
descended from a lower order of animals. 

Arkansas, Florida, and Mississippi have 

ilar laws. 

ot is designated by law that the books ! 
or bulletins to be used as texts for the 
prevention of fires were to be prepared 
by the State officials as follows:* In Iowa, 
Kansas, and Ohio by the State fire mar- | 
shal; in Montana by the commissioner 
of insurance; in Nebraska by the deputy | 
fire commissioner and the superintendent | 
of public instruction; in Oregon by the | 
superintendent of public instruction; and 
in Pennsylvania the law stated that “De- 
partment of State police in consultation | 
with the superintendent of public instruc- | 
tion shall prepare books of instruction.” | 
In Montana, Ohio, and Oregon the con- 
tent was to be conveniently arranged in| 
chapters or lessons sufficient in number | 
“to provide a different chapter or lesson | 
for each week of the maximum school 
year, one of such lessons to be read by! 
the teacher each week.” 

Thirteen States had specific time re-| 
quirements ranging from one hour to two | 
and one-half hours per week in the ogy 4 
of health and prohibition in 1923. In 
California one-half of the school day 








was 





is | 
assigned to the study of the fundamental 
subjects, 


Rhode Island Hotel Trade 
Nearly $4,000,000 in 1929 


| 

Receipts of 88 hotels of 25 or more | 
rooms . Rhode Island in 1929 totaled | 
$3,771,000, a census of distribution report | 
issued by the Bureau of the Census re-| 
veals. Of the 88 hotels reporting, 50 were | 
in operation throughout the year and 38 
were of the resort type, operating from | 
two to five months of the year. 

The 50 hotels in operation the full year | 
reported a total annual business of $3,- | 
103,000, an average of 973 full-time em- 
ployes and a total of $892,000 paid in 
salaries and wages during the year. These 
hotels also reported 3,100 guest rooms and 
a dining room seating capacity of 1,815. 

Only four of these hotels were owned | 
by corporations, whereas 46 were owned | 
by individuals and partnerships. 

Receipts of the 38 resort-type hotels 
totaled $868,000 in 1929 and these paid | 
$193,000 in salaries and wages. These | 
hotels had 2,363 guest rooms and a dining 
room seating capacity of 4,507. Four 
were owned by corporations, as against | 
34 by individuals and partnerships.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. | 











Colombia Signs Treaty 
For Renunciation of War 


The Department of State announced 
June 5 the adherence of Colombia to the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War, the 
fifty-ninth country to become a party to 
the instrument. The Department's an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The instrument of adherence of Colom- | 
bia to the Treaty for the Renunciation of 
War, signed at Paris on Aug. 27, 1928, 
was deposited at the Department of State 

the Colombian Minister on May 28, | 
Faxing 59 countries which are now parties 
fo the Treaty. 





is now mandatory | 
have laws setting | 


| over the books. 


margin of the check usual in the hereto- 
fore existing types of safety checks of the 
present class,” it is stated by the patentee. 
| At the left end of the upper edge of 
the check, the figure “5” 


and the edge of the check blocked off 
and “leaving a blank field of a strongly 
contrasting color to the color or tint of 
the remaining and major portion of the 
check body,” it is shown in a drawing ac- 
companying the specifications. Figures 
printed along the upper edge of the check 
increase until the figure “10000” appears 
at the right hand edge of the check. 

The figures are arranged so the punched 
or printed indicator may be placedy near 
several figures to obtain a combination 
|which shows the limit of payment intended 


of | PY the person making out the check. 


A material part of the invention, the 
patentee states, is embodied in provision 
of a blank space immediately adjacent to 
the inner edge or margin on which the 
index figures are printed. 
space that the marker pointing to figures 
is positioned. 

The preferred form of marker is an ar- 
row formed by a series of small perfora- 
tions, it is stated in the specifications. 

The patent was issued May 26 under 
Patent No. 1807445. 


Additional Books 
For Blind Assured 


By $175,000 Fund! 


Library of Congress Plans 
To Publish and Distribute 
Variety of Appropriate 
Volumes in Braille 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


reprint where possible books already in| and conspicuous statement of quantity of | 


existence. 

The project group is considering the 
possibility of printing some recent, popu- 
lar and interesting book every month. 
This would circulate 12 books a year in 
this way. It is expected that 50 copies 


|of a book will be run off if they are 


popular, otherwise but 20 will be printed. 


Points of distribution, especially in the | 
South and mountainous regions of the) 


West, will be selected as centers for the 
circulation of the books: Already the 
East has fairly good points of distribution. 
Some library will be selected in Texas, 
probably in Austin, another in the Rocky 
Mountain region, probably at Denver, and 
still another in either Seattle or Portland. 

The existing libraries having books for 
the blind have responded enthusiastically. 
They will be more than pleased to take 
The Government will be 
put to little expense other than necessary 
clerical costs in circulating the books. Ev- 


|ery effort will be made to keep the vol- 


umes in circulation, and since! no postage 
charges exist on books for the blind, the 
distribution will be facilitated to even a 
greater extent. 

At the forthcoming meeting of the 
American Library Association, in New 
Haven, Conn., June 22, the committee on 
the work for the blind will discuss with 
representatives of the Library of Congress 
the entire project. Thereafter, the plans 


will have crystallized and their execution | 


is expected to go forward. 

Throughout the country the project has 
received the hearty support of the blind. 
Théy are eagerly waiting for the appear- 
ance of interesting current works of fic- 
tion, biography and other types of read- 
ing matter otherwise inaccessible. 


Special Session June 6 
Of Florida Legislature 


TALLAHASSEE, F1a., June 5. 

Governor Doyle E. Carlton has issued a 
call for a special session of the Legisla- 
ture, to convene June 6 after the closing 
June 5 of the regular 60-day session. The 
call provides for consideration of finance 
and taxation matters and the general ap- 
propriation bill. 

During the closing hours of the regular 
session, the House voted 55 to 26 to over- 
ride Governor Carlton’s veto of the pari- 
mutuel bill. The Senate had previously 
taken similar action. 


A patent for a “safety bank check” 


to show the amont of money for which | 
the check is issued has just been patented 


would be imposed on the face of the check | 


is positioned, | 
with space remaining between the numeral | 


| Food and Drug Administration Said to Be Considering 
Statement to Industry on Requirements 


It is in this | 


To UNION BANK 
CHICAGO. 


i 
} 
| 


A safety. check havin 


li 
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Men’s association were outlined by C. L. 
Richard, secretary of the organization. 
| Dr. George K. Burgess, director of the 
| Bureau of Standards, was reelected presi- 
dent of the conference and S. W. Stratton, 
honorary president. Albert B. Smith was 
elected first vice-president and I. L. Miller 
second vice-president. 
reelected secretary and George F. Austin 
| Jr., treasurer. 


;men were placed on the executive com- 
| mittee: E. J. Crouch, C. V. Fickett, 
'Thomas Fleherty, W. A. Graham, D. B. 
|Kimball, H. E, Crawford, W. T. Fossett, 
P. T. Sullivan, S. T. Griffith, E. J. Ma- 
|roney, W. A. Payne, B. W. Ragland, G. M. 
Roberts, H. A. Webster, Francis Meredith, 
Ss. C. Dinsmore, J. G. Rogers, J. Tinkey, 
and John H. Hennessey. 

The first full week in June was set as 
a tentative date for next year’s session. 

The section of Mr. Frisbie’s address 
| dealing with evasions of the law and with 
| possible amendments follows in full text: 


| In spite of the opposition attendant 
}upon the passage of the Food and Drugs 
| Act originally, the Department experienced 
|a rather prompt acceptance on the part 
;of the manufacturing industry to comply 
|with the provisions of the net weight 

amendment, so much so that only infre- 
| quently was it necessary to apply measures 
|to enforce a recognition of these pro- 
visions. This situation has prevailed to 
the present. Lately, however, there is 
observed a tendency in certain sections of 
the trade to ignore not only the spirit but 
| the letter of the law which requires a plain 








| contents. 


Statements of Weight 
Frequently Illegible 


| It is extremely rare to find an instance 
|where net weight statement does not ap- 
pear on food in package from but not at 
all unusual to find the statement as to 
quantity of contents either in faintly 
legible or small type, not always on the 
| main label, and all too frequently obscured 
by legends or pictorial designs. In many 
instances the statement as to net weight 


background. These statements are not to 
be accepted as an indictment in general 
terms of the food manufacturing industry 
or even of certain industries. 

The Food and Drug Administration does 
not believe that these inconspicuous or 
obscure statements as to net weight are a 
result of conscious deliberations on the 
part of the manufacturer but due more 
likely to carelessness or to a consideration 
first of all of the arrangements of a label 


and it means that the prospective pur- 
chaser shall be enabled readily and under- 
| standingly to select food in package form 
, With an accurate knowledge of the quan- 
| tity in the package. 


Deception Effected 


| By Size of Containers 


| The Administration is at the present 
time considering the advisability of mak- 
ing a public announcement to the manu- 
facturing industry calling attention to the 
requirement of the act for a plain and in- 
formative statement as to quantity of con- 
| tents on all food in package form. 

There 1s another tendency which has 
been observed which, while not illegal 
so far as the Federal Food and Drugs Act 


stances contribute to a deception of the 
purchaser unless he continually obeys the 
injuction to read and read carefully the 
label. I refer now to a practice of market- 
ing certain articles of food in what is pre- 
sumably a standard size container, one 
pound, for example, but containing ac- 
tually, and so labeled, 14 or 15 avoirdupois 
ounces. 


Similar departures to the same degree 
are also noted in packages of other so- 
For example, 





called standard sizes. a 
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figures printed along the upper edge which may be 
utilized to show the4imit of payment intended by the person issuing the 
| check has just been patented in the Patent Office. 
| ored, or perforated and colored, marker would be placed on the face of 
the check to point to the figures or combination of figures showing the : 
mit of payment, this being shown on the drawing filed by the patentee. 


| Tendency to Ignore Provisions 


Of Food Label Laws Described 


Mr. Holbrook was | 





PPUee sss VeseUeqs cect et eet eHHEHEL! | . , 
Five-year Period 


Navigation Facilities Shown 
To Have Expandgd Rapid- | 
ly Since Regulation Was 
Put in Effect in 1926 | 


Air navigation facilities in the United 
States have expanded rapidly in the last 
five years, according to information made 
available June 5 at the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, while 
the number of licensed aircraft has in- 
creased more than three times since reg- 
ulation was placed in effect in 1926. 

Statistical surveys show that at the end 
of 1930 there were 1,782 airports in op- 
eration, 15,258 miles of lighted airways 
being maintained by the Government, and 
extensive communications systems in op- 
eration at Government expense. Addi- 
tional information made available at the 
Branch follows: 

Growth In Five Years 

The five-year period which followed the 
establishment of the Aeronautics Branch 
has seen the development of a civil air- 
ways system which comprises radio sta- 
tions, beacon lights of several types, tele- 
|graph-typewriter services, intermediate 
carton of butter containing 141% or 15| landing fields and numerous commercial, | 
ounces would ordinarily be purchased as a ™unicipal, and Federal airports. 
pound carton. That such a practice; Commissioning of radio communication | 
tends to deceiv@ has been recognized in| Stations, radio range beacons, radio marker 
at least one instance in a State where | Deacons, and teletype circuits has ex: 

+r panded the domestic airways system most 
| legislation requires that all carvons of | in the past two years and the mileage 
butter shall contain 16 avoirdupois ounces. | lighted by the Department has increased 





A perforated or col- 





Statutes Require ‘ev Bank Check ||paTENTED TYPE OF SAFETY CHECK | Licensed Aircraft 


Schools to Teach Are Trebled in 











GIVEN PROMOTION 


BRIG. GEN. JOSEPH P. TRACY 


Col. Tracy, Coast Artillery, to be a 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, has been approved by the 
President, and the appointment, an- 
nounced. He succeeds to the va- 
cancy created by the death of Brig- 
adier General LeRoy Eltinge. 


IN ARMY 
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Governor Horton 


Upheld in Ballot. 


| On Impeachment 





Tennessee House Refuses to 
Adopt First Article After 
Three-day Debate; Seven 
Charges Deferred 





es NASHVILLE, TENN., June 5. 
The House of Representatives of the 
Tennessee General Assembly today voted 
58 to 41 against. adoption of the first of 
eight articles of impeachment drawn 
against Governor Henry H. Horton. The 
vote came after three days of debate. 
Charges which resulted in the filing of 
impeachment articles grew out of a re- 
port of a special committee from both 
Houses which conducted for four months 
an investigation of the State’s affairs. 
Impeachment charges embraced in ar- 
ticle 1 were that approximately $7,000,000 
of State funds was lost in banks con- 
trolled by Caldwell & Company and dom- 
inated by Rogers Caldwell and Col. Luke 
Lea of Nashville, and that this money was 
placed in the banks unlawfully and as the 
result of a conspiracy into which Gov- 


ernor Horton entered. 
| 


Neglect Is Charged 

Other articles yet to be voted on charge 
Governor Horton with neglect to perform 
certain statutory duties; to make esti- 
mates of daily average balances of of- 
ficials handling money and require bonds 
from them in twice the amount: to Ppub- 
lish reports of the financial condition of 
the State in the way required by the Con- 
stitution, and to demand that his Depart- 


The officers and the following additional | 


is illegible due to a lack of contrasting | 


which shall be attractive to the purchaser. | 
The intens of the law, however, is plain | 


| is concerned, nevertheless may in some in- | 


There is also a tendency on the part of 


some manufacturers to market liquid com- 
modities in terms of weight, contending 
that such is a recognized trade practice. 
| While we know that olive oil, for example, 
is sold in bulk to bottlers on a pound basis, 
;there is ample evidence that the con- 
sumer thinks of the olive oil in terms of 
liquid measure and consequently a state- 
ment on a package of olive oil such as 


tive as its equivalent in terms of quarts 
or pints. An analogous situation exists in 
the marketing of sirup. A can of sirup, 
for example, containing exactly 10 pounds 
avoirdupois looks like a gallon of sirup 
and is frequently offered, particularly in 
the retail markets, by advertisements or 
otherwise, as a gallon of sirup when in 
fact a gallon should contain 11 pounds. 


Understatements Made 


As to Quantity of Contents 


There is at least one other practice 
which, although by no means general, de- 
serves attention. I refer now to under- 
statement as to quantity of contents. Our 
|attention has been called to understate- 
ments on certain commodities, the most 
conspicuous example of which appears to 
|}be in the labeling of bread. A loaf of 
bread weighing 22 to 23 ounces may bear 
a label, “Not less than 18 oz.” There 
would perhaps be no objection on the 
| part of the consumer to being supplied 
| with more food than he expected but it is 
{often a fact that there is another factor 
| involved. 
| States which have enacted 
| “Standard Weights of Bread Law,” speci- 

ying usually loaves of one pound or one 
and one-half pound, or even multiples 
thereof. 
| It is obvious that if a loaf of bread 
weighing 22 to 23 ounces would compare 
favorably in size with a standard 24- 
| ounce loaf, it might undersell that loaf 
}and evade the intent of the Legislature 
by an understatement as to quantity of 
;contents if not constituting actually an 
illegal size loaf. 


We may perhaps be justified in conclu- 
| Sion in attempting to prophesy what may 
|be the future legislation so far as net 
weight amendment is concerned. We have 
seen in the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
a development from the statute which 
orignally made no requirements whatever 





| tents to the present time when the most 
recent amendment authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make a requirement 
as to how much of the pacKage shall be 
filled regardless of the statement of quan- 
tity of contents on the label. 


A forerunner of this public opinion has 
been expressed repeatedly in a bill be- 
| fore Congress known as the “Slack Fill 
Bill” which has its inception probably as 
the result of the practice during the war 
period of slack filling containers on ac- 
;count of the rapidly advancing cost of 
|food. This bill when first introduced en- 





| countered active opposition on the part of | 


the manufacturing industries. 


‘Slack Fill Bill’ 


| Encountered Opposition 

| According to the Department's informa- 
tion at the present time this has been 
largely withdrawn so that we may per- 
haps before long see enacted a statute 
which would make illegal not only the 
slack filling of any package of food but 
at the same time rule out of the channels 
of trade those containers so formed as to 
deceive the purchaser as to quantity of 

; contents when reliance, as is too fre- 

| quently the case with the purchasing pub- 

| lic, is placed on the appearance of the 

| package itself. 


We may perhaps anticipate even a type | 
| of legislation embodying the principles | 


| advocated by the Department of Commerce 
|in simplifying trade practice, particularly 
in eliminating superfious sizes and units. 
|If the size of food containers could be re- 
| stricted to those representing commonly 
accepted units such as pints or pounds 
| and to their common multiples or subdivi- 
|'sion, it would prove a boon to the pur- 
|chasing public and conceivably to the 
|manufacturer. If such legislation is ever 


;considered it will undoubtedly emanate | 
}from the trade itself in order to be re-| 


| iieved of the countless unnecessary sizes of 
food containers entailing wide opportuni- 
ties for unfair competition. 





Financial Statement Filed 
By National Committee 


| The Democratic National Committee had 

a balance on hand May 31 of $10,441.57, 
| according to a financial statement just 
| filed in the office of William Tyler Page, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, by 
<mee W. Gerard, treasurer Of the organi- 
zation. 


The statement shows that the balance 
| on March 1 was $10,853.93 and that contri- 
| butions, loans and other receipts made up 
|to May 31 brought the total to $52,575.78, 
j}but that there were disbursements of 
$42,134.21. 


Of ‘the $41,721.85 received by the organi- 
zation during that period in contributions, 
loans and other receipts, $40,000 was due 
to loans made by John J. Raskob, the 
statement shows. During the three-month 
period, Mr. Raskob made four loans of 
$10,000 each, according to the statement. 

The Committee, however, on May 31 
had unpaid obligations totaling $707,- 
054.08, of which $402,250 had been bor- 
|rowed, with interest owing amounting to 
$9,554.08, and $295,250 had been borrowed 
from Mr. Raskob, it is ‘shown in the 
| statement. 





one-half pound will not be as informa-| 


There are a number of the) 
so-called 


as to statement of the quantity of con-| 


}to 15,258 miles with an additional 3,221 
}miles under construction. 


Five years ago air navigation facilities 
comprised 17 radio communication sta- 
| tions, 12 Weather Bureau airway stations 
}not equipped with automatic reporting 
service, 612 revolving and flashing bea- 
cons, 92 intermediate landing fields and 
| 2,041 miles of lighted airways. 


Facilities in Present System 


This sare system at the close of 1930 
comprised 45 radio communication sta- 
tions, 33 radio range beacons, six radio 
marker beacons, 143  teletype-equipped 
Weather Bureau airways stations, 8,400, 
miles of telegraph-typewriter circuits, 279 
Weather Bureau stations not serviced by 
the automatic recording system, 1,652 bea- 
cons, 347 intermediate fields, and 15,000 
miles of lighted airways. 


Approval in the form of Approved Type 
Certificates has been extended to 290 air- 
|planes while the Department also has 
;approved 309 planes without issuing the 
| certificates. Licenses for airplanes active 
at the end of the past year numbered 
7,354 while in 1927 this total was 1,908. 
Unlicensed aircraft also have increased in 
the last four years, numbering 832 in 1927 
and 2,464 in 1930. 


| 


Oiling Dirt Roads 
| Highly Beneficial, 


Missouri Reports 








rosion Ended and Road- 
beds Able to Support 
Heavier Traffic With Less 


| Surface Damage 


| 


way Department in the treatment of 
éarth roads with oil since 1928 affords a 
valuable guide to other States and com- 


low cost of secondary and local roads of 
light traffic, according to the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

| The results of the Missouri experiments 
reported by the Bureau in the May issue 
|of “Public Roads” will especially interest 
| highway authorities and road users in 
| sections where there is a scarcity of road 
surfacing materials such as rock and 
gravel. 

| The experiments show that the charac- 
| ter of oil used and the object of the treat- 
ment differ according to the nature of the 
soil. Spoils which are naturally firm when 
dry, such as clay, require only waterproof- 
|ing and may be satisfactorily treated with 
| relatively light oil. 


Needed Heavier Oils 
Noncohesive oils, such as sand and some 


| 


|; gether, increase their ability to support 
| the traffic loads. 


| fective in stopping wash and erosion on 
}roads built of the noncohesive types of 
| soil. In certain areas, the State High- 
the necessity of purchasing additional 
right of way, says the repert, to obtain 
additional earth for replacement of shoul- 
ders removed by erosion. 


tively stopped the erosion, and made pos- 
To prevent erosion, the report says, the 


the roadway. 

The condition of the earth road surface 
| immediately prior to application of the oil 
is of the utmost importance. Surfaces to 
which oil is to be applied, according to 
the report, should be fairly free from dust 


ceive the oil. 
should be slightly moist . Dry surfaces are 


the penetration of the oil. 

Ordinary vehicular traffic is said to be 
beneficial to oil-treated surfaces as suth 
traffic tends to knead the oil into intimate 
contact with the soil particles, a condition 
which is necessary for success of the oil 
treatment. 

, Tractors and traction engines with 
| cleated wheels and other vehicles, classed 
as mutilative, wefe found by the observers 
seriously to impair the service of the 
| the onfration and it is recommended that 





| the opfration of such vehicles should be 
restricted.—IJssued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 





Liquor Survey Commission 


Organized in Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 5. 


Rhode Island's Special Liquor Survey 
Commission, created by the last Legisla- 
; ture to study present and proposed State 
land Federal legislation dealing with in- 
| toxicating liquors, and to report to the 
| Governor by Dec. 1., a definite program of 
liquor control legislation, has organized. 

Harry E. Miller, professor of economics 
of Brown University,was chosen chairman. 
Representative Wilbur A. Scott, Chairman 
jof the House Special Legislation Com- 
| mittee to which all liquor legislation is re- 
ferred, was made secretary. Other mem- 
bers are Daniel H. Morrissey, Fred B. 
Perkins, Senators Harry T. Bodwell and 
Albert H. Esten, Robert E. Quinn, Repre- 
sentative Hazard and Walter Curry and 
James H. Kiernan. 


Experience of the Missouri State High- | 


munities interested in the tmprovement at | 


kinds of silt, need application of heavier | 
oils which, by binding their particles to- | 


It was found that oil treatments are ef- | 


way Department was rapidly approaching | 


Oil treatment immediately and effec- 
sible large savings in maintenance costs. | 


oil must be applied to the full width of | 


and should have their pores open to re- | 
To insure these conditions, the surface | 


likely to be both dusty and resistant to | 


ment heads make estimates quarterly as 
to the amounts they would expend. 

The articles charge further that Political 
activities of the Governor were dictated 
by outsiders and that he discharged State 
employes to use their offices and depart- 
ments to further tne political schemes of 
himself and his friends. 

The articles also charge that Governor 
Horton, with full knowledge that W. M. 
Wilkerson, of Memphis, was a fugitive 
from justice, conferred with Wilkerson in 
the executive offices in the capitol and 
permitted him to leave the State without 


—_— officials or attempting to detain 
m. 


‘Partial Deafness 
In Children Called 
Handicap in School 





Low Intelligence Quotients 
Found Among ‘Hard of 
Hearing,’ Public Health 


Service Studies Reveal 





Hold Evidence Lacking 


Representatives who voted against im- 
peachment charged that the eight arti- 
cles did not bring sufficient concrete evi- 
dence against the Governor. 

Following the investigation of State af- 
fairs, the investigating committee sub- 
mitted a majority report, signed by seven 
of the 12 members, recommending im- 
peachment, and a minority report, signed 
by five members, which declared that the 
evidence presented before the Commit- 
tee was insufficient to warrant impeach- 
ment proceedings. 

Representatives opposing the impeach- 
ment of Governor Horton brought as an 
argument the statements of Representative 
Ed Crump, of Memphis, that the Governor 
should be impeached, and charged that 
the impeachment of the Governor would 
mean the installation in power of Repre- 
sentative Crump. 


Speaker Had Resigned 


The Speaker of the Senate, Scott Fitz- 
hugh, of Memphis, last week resigned from 
the speakership, saying he would not stand 
in the way of the impeachment of Gov. 
Horton by. succeeding to the governorship 
if the governor were removed, and A. B. 
Broadbent of Clarksville, was elected as 
his successor. 

The House of Representatives, after the 
vote rejecting the first article, voted to 
adjourn until Monday night and then 
meet only for the consideration of local 
bills. Further debate and balloting on 
the remaining seven articles of impeach- 
ment will begin Tuesday. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| found that only 1.4 per cent of the children 
had a loss of nine or more sensation units 
in the better ear of each of them, if this 
is true, and a similar percentage of all 
the children have a significant hearing 
loss in the better ear, then it would, mean 
that there are slightly less than ,000 
deafened children in the United States. 


No mental tests were made by the Serv- 
ice in this study, but from the school rec- 
ords of 585 of the children thus examined, 
the intelligence quotient of this group was 
determined. These children were divided 
into three groups—those with intelligence 
| quoients above the average, those at- 

the average, and those below the average. 


| The percentage of children with a sig- 
nificant hearing loss was twice as great | 
/among the below-the-average group as it 
| was in the group with an average intelli- 
| gence quotient, and that this percentage 
| was six times as great as that in the 
/group of above-the-average intelligence 
quotient. 





Three Gradings Used 


In another group of 1,300 children in 
this study, their school work was judged 
by the teachers and was classified as ex- 
| cellent, satisfactory and unsatisfactory. 
In the unsatisfactory group, there was an 
| appreciably larger percentage of children 
with a significant loss of hearing. 

All_of the children, moreover, were | 
classified according to age grade status. | 


In all of these comparisons, it must be 
|borne in mind that the number of chil- 
| dren in the study with significant hearing 
loss was small, and conclusions drawn 
from such data are never really conclu- | 
sive, the three sets of comparisons—age- 
| grade status, character of school work, and 
intelligence quotient—are in such agree- 
ment that one feels justified in assuming 
that children with such defective hearing 
are handicapped in their school work. 
For actual good to these children, meas- 
ures directed toward their social adjust- 
|ment, through relieving them of the| 
| handicap of deafness, will add greatly to| 
their happiness. | 





California to Enforce 
40-mile Speed Limit 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 5. 

Speeding must stop on the highways of 
California, E. Raymond Cato, Superin- 
tendent of the State Highway Patrol. has 
just instructed all traffic officers of the 
State. 

The legal speed limit in California is 
still 40 miles an hour, Mr. Cato declared, 
until Governor Rolph signs the bill in- 
creasing it to 45 miles. 

A bill introduced in the recent Legisla- 


ture to abolish the speed limit was de- 
feated. 
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\Petrified Forest 
| Attracts Tourists 


Injunctions Asked 
‘To Prevent Radio 


2 e \Visitors From 21 Countries | 
License Hearings Registered in Arizona 


Park in Month 





District of Columbia Court) Visitors from 21 foreign countries regis- | 


Requested by the Radio 
Corporation of America 
To Restrain Commission 


Monument in Arizona during the month 
of April, according to an announcement | 
made by the Director of the National 
Park Service of the Department of the | 
Interior. 


The countries represented were: Aus- | 
tralia, Austria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, | 
Denmark, England, France, Germany, In- | 
dia, Indo-China, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Singapore, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Vene- 
zuela. 


Visitors from every State in the Union 
and from the District of Columbia also | 
registered at the Monument. 

The Petrified Forest National Monument 
is an eroded deposit of petrified logs said 
by scientists to be nearly 200,000,000 years 
old. Many of the petrified tree trunks 
found in the area are more than 100 feet 
long. The indications ate that some of 
these trees must originally have attained 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Act, and of the applicability of these pro- 
visions to the RCA tube case, should be 
disposed of in one hearing before a com- 
petent court. 

It is contended that Section 13 has no} 
application whatever to the type of case 
decided by the court of appeals, serving | 
as the basis for the hearing scheduled by 
the Commission. This section, in part, 
reads as follows: 


Effect of Section 13 
“The licensing authority is hereby di- | 
rected to refuse a station license and/or | 
the permit hereinafter required for the) 
construction of a station to any person, 


SATURDAY, J 


|| FLAS 


tered at the Petrified Forest National | 





a height of more than 200 feet. 

Many queer and interesting features of 
this ancient deposit. of great tree trunks, 
cross sections of which reveal every color 
in the rainbew, have been uncovered by 
the work of erosion. One petrified log, 
originally embedded in sandstone, forms 
a natural bridge, erosion having scooped 
out a small arroyo under the log. One of 
the three divisions of the area is called 
“Rainbow Forest,” and chips of agate, 
onyx, carnelian and jasper are scattered 
over the ground in every direction. 

The Petrified Forest attract: many visi- 
tors of scientific prominence. Dr. Albert 
Einstein, who visited the Monument on 
his recent trip to the Pacific coast, mani- 
fested great interest in this ancient de- 
posit of petrified drift Jogs—JIssued by the 
Department of the Interior. 


firm, company, or corporation, or any sub- | 
sidiary thereof, which has been finally ad- 
judged guilty by a Federal Court of un- 
lawfully monopolizing or attempting to 
monopolize, after this act takes effect, | 
radio. communication, directly or indi-| 
rectly; through the control of the manu- 
facture or sale of radio apparatus, through 
exclusive traffic arrangements, or by any 
other means or to have been using unfair 
methods of competition * * *.” 

The so-called “Clause 9” case, the peti- 
tions contend, was one between private 
litigants, and therein no one could be 
“finally adjudged guilty” of anything, 
these quoted words being applicable only 
to cases brought by the Government. Sen- | 
ator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, and co- 
author of the Radio Act, has announced | 
that the law applied both to civil and 
criminal cases, but he urged that the liti- 
gation be so devised as to permit a test 
in the courts. | 


Purpose of Statute 


Secondly, the petitioners claim that the 
case concerned the sale of tubes for re- 
ceiving sets and did not concern “radio| 
communication” within the meaning of | 
the statute. The statute was passed and 
the licenses in question were issued to 
regulate “radio communication, not the 
purchase and sale of commodities,” it is 
argued. 

Moreover, the contention is made that 
the case. was decided under the Clayton 
Act, whereas section 13 of the Radio Act) 
employs the language and provisions of 
the Sherman law, which are held to be} 
entirely different from the provisions of | 
the Clayton Act. The matters adjudged 
by the court in the tube case, it is claimed, 


this company is recognized, and in such 
registration priority of use is most im- 
portant. Frequencies belong to the world 
and to no particular country and there is 
a long waiting list now registered by other 
nations at the Berne bureau. To cancel 
licenses used by RCA Communications 
would likely result in their transfer to for- 
eign applicants—Russia, Mexico or any 
other country that could place transmit- 
ters on them. 
Duplication of Service 

“Should the'services of RCA Communi- 
cations be discontinued it would require at 
least two or three years for any other or- 
ganization to take over the services and 
bring them to their present state of effi- 
ciency. 

“It would require several years for any 
other organization to duplicate the services 
and facilities of the Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America to the more than 1,200 


have no relation to the commerce con- 

‘ s vessels er ¢ trac yy p 
cerning. which the licenses in question as ar , ee ee aahiie upon 
were issued and the only constitutional os : Ss Sys pon 


which thousands rely for the transaction 
of business and communication from and 
to sea on matters of the greatest urgency 
would be entirely destroyed by the denial 
of license renewals. Storm warnings, 
medical advice, position reports, time sig- 
nals and a world wide news service would 
be curtailed or impalred. 

“A large number of technicians and 
skilled operators would be thrown out of 
employment at a time when it would be 
difficult for them to secure any kind of 
positions afd impossible to secure em- 
ployment of the kind for which they are 
especially fitted.” 

Mr. Shumaker pointed out in his affi- 
davit that the RCA Victor Company 
maintains laboratories and a large staff 
of research workers and radio engineers 
engaged exclusively in experimental and 
research work 

Television Put First 

“While this company,” he said, “is un- 
dertaking at the present time a great 
many phases of radio research and is in- 
vestigating the various possibilities of new 
services from radio, undoubtedly the most 
promising, from the standpoint of its 
commercial value and its potential public 
service is television. Radio television is 
the transmission and instantaneous repro- 
duction by radio at distant points of 
images of still or moving objects. 

“For the development of radio television 
experimental research work this company 
now holds five instruments of authoriza- 
tion from the Federal Radio Commission 
Three are station licenses covering respec- 
tively stations W3XAD, W3XAB_ and 
W3XAJ and two are construction permits 
authorizing increases of power necessary 
effectively to carry forward the experi- 
mental work of Stations W3XAJ and 
W3XAD. From time to time new licenses 
will be required on different frequencies 


basis for the statute is as a regulation of 
interstate and foreign commerce. 


Accompanying the petitions were affi- 
davits signed by M. H. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent of N. B. C.; Edward E. Shumaker, 
president of R. C. A.-Victor; W. A. Winter- 
bottom, vice president and general man- 
ager of RCA Communications, Inc., and 
T. M. Stevens, general superintendent of 
Radiomarine. In these affidavits it was 
emphasized that denial of license renew- 
als of the companies would mean the de- 
struction of systems in every phase of 
radio endeavor, valued at many millions 
of dollars. 


Act Said to Be Alleged 


Unless the Commission is_ restrained 
from proceeding with the scheduled hear- 
ing, the fact that the plaintiffs engaged 
in communications and broadcasting are 
in danger of losing their licenses and in 
danger of being compelled to go out of 
business entirely will be widely adver- 
tised and customers her and abroad will 
be induced thereby to withdraw their 
business “to the great and irreparable in- | 
jury of the plaintiffs,” it is claimed. It is 
argued further that should the Commis- 
sion deny the applications of the com- 
munications companies and the N. B. C.,! 
the business of these companies would be 
destroyed and their machinery and equip- 
ment rendered largely valueless. 

The plaintiff companies will be com- 
pelled to abandon their business, and will 
be deprived of their liberty and property 
without due process of law, in violation 
of the Fifth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution, the petitions argue. It is con- 
tended further that section 13 of the 
Radio Act is void, in that it violates the 
Fifth Amendment, and in that it violates 
section 9 of article of the Constitution, 
which it claims, prohibits bills of at- 


tainder and ex post facto laws. if the experimental and research work 
Nature of Research in this field is not to be hampered. 
La c P Progress in Year Related 

In his affidavit, Mr. Aylesworth de- “A year ago television was a topic for 


scribed operations of the National Broad- 
casting Company, which would be sus- 
pended if license renewals are denied. 
These cover extensive experimental, re- 
search and development work in the fields 
associated with broadcasting. He said, in 
part: 

“In connection with its laboratory it 
has used and is continuing to use a num- 
ber of experimental licenses in connection 
with experimental visual broaWicasting, 
both television and facsimile, short-wave 
pick-ups for the broadcasting of special 
events, such as parades, races, regattas 
and other events of interests to the listen- 
ing public, and in connection with short- 
wave relay broadcasting In television it 
has been operating station W2XBS for a 
considerable time at a scanning frequency 
of 60 lines and 20 pictures per second while 
others were using a lower standard. A 
great deal of research has been made to 
determine the feasibility of using the 
ultra-high frequencies fay the pick-up of 
special event: programs. 

“The plaintiff does a‘great deal of work 
in connection with international broad- 
casts where there is involved the use of 
short-wave facilities, some of which are 
covered by the experimental licenses of 
the plaintiff. An outstanding result of 
the development and research work car- 
ried on by the plaintiff is that of the re- 
cent synchronization of radio stations 
WHAF-WTIC and WJZ-WBAL. This first 
commercial synchronization on large scale 
was the result of nearly three years of 
experimental work directly conducted by 
the plaintiff. 

“If these licenses are not renewed the 
monies expended in connection with its 
experimental work will be largely lost, its 
experimental apparatus will become vir- 
tually valueless and the listening public 
will lose the benefit of the experimental 
research development previously carried 
on by the plaintiff.” 

Other Arguments 

Among other points in the plaintiff's 
brief are: 

“Cessation of tle radio service of RCA 
Communications would seriously interfere 
with international trade with 38 countries 
now carrying on by means of RCA serv- 
ices direct business communications daily 
It woul. silence also the foreign terminals 
of these circuits and in addition to the! 
financial loss to the communications com- 
pany, would render useless, for the time) 
at least, investments of $25,000,008 made | 
by foreigners for the express purpose of | 
carrying .on this communication 

“Frequencies used by RCA Communica- Special Stations Built 
tions are registered at the International “Special stations have been designed 
Redio Telegraph Bureau at Berne, Switz- | anc constructed near New York and San 


technical dispute. Today transmission of 
sight by radio is a matter of accomplish- 
ment, not of speculation. Public service is 
not yet practicable but experimental trans- 
mission and reception is most encourag- 
ing and justifies the great public interest 
that has been shown in this field and war- 
rants the public support. By the end of 
next year, a public service comparable 
to the ear-phone stage of radio may rea- 
sonably be expected. An interesting serv- 
ice to the public and a valuable com- 
merce may reasonably be expected to de- 
velop from television.” 

Denial 6f licenses, it was pointed out, 
would prevent a continuance of these ex- 
periments and entail great loss. 

In explaining the work of RCA Com- 
munications, which has increased its busi- 
ness from 6,972,000 paid words in 1920 to 
58,000,000 paid words in 1930, Mr. Winter- 
bottom stated that a saving of more than 
$60,000,000 has been effected in communi- 
cations tolls since the Radio Corporation 
of America initiated its direct radio serv- 
ices, there having been no reduction in 
transatlantic communication rates for 30 
years until RCA came into the field and 
reduced the entire rate structure. 

Sees Opportunities Lost 

If new licenses are declined to this 
company, he added, negotiations pending 
with five important foreign countries for 
the opening of new circuits can not be 
complted and these opportunities will] be 
likely lost forever. 

“In recent years, he continued. “RUA 
Communications, Inc., has expended con- 
siderably over $500,800 per annum in its 
experimental end research laboratories lo- 
cated at New York City, Rocky Point and 
Riverhead, Long Island, from which work 
has come such important contributions 
as ultra short wave operation, utilizing 
wave lengths of from 60 centimeters to 
6 meters; directive transmission and as- 
sociated antenna Structures; diversity re- 
ception by which method short wave work 
has been made commercially reliable.” 

Marked progress has been made in these 
laboratories in the new field of facsimile 
transmission of pictures, drawings, news- 
papers or any other written or printed 
matter. Without licenses, all this valuable 
scientific work must cease and the large 
group of inventors and research men Qow 
conducting this work must be disbanded 

“During the past two years RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., has expended large 
sums of money in experimental research 
work and plant equipment to effect inter- 
national broadcasting 


erland, where the priority date of use by| Francisco to carry programs transmitted | rendered unavailable; 
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During the recent maneuvers of the Battle Force of Army Aircraft Squadrons to test the strength of the coast 
defenses otf port cities on the Atlantic seaboard, the taking of flashlight pictures at night from air was included 
in the program. The air view of New York City, reproduced above, was taken by an Army Air Corps photogra- 
pher from a height of 1,500 feet by the light of a 3,000,000 candlepower flash from a flashlight-powder bomb 


dropped from the plane. 


Suit Filed by Bank 


Of France to. Obtain 
Gold Is Dismissed 


Federal Court Denies 
To Recover $5.000, 


In Ingots Said to I 


Plea 
000 


lave 


Been Seized by Soviet 


N. Y.. dume 


York, 
Francis G 


NEw 
Judge 


5.—Federal 
Caffey today dismissed 
an action brought by the Bank of F 


rance, 


plaintiff, against the Chase National Bank 


and the Equitable Trust Compan 
fendants, to recover $5,000,000 
gold ingots alleged to have been sei 


worth 


de- 
of 
zed by 


y, 


the Soviet government and forwarded to 
this country for sale in 1928 to the United 


States Assay Office, but subsequently re- | 


fused by Secretary Mellon on the ground 
that the title was subject to attack. 


The case, which has been going 
the past nine weeks with a jury, w 


on for 
as de- 


cided by Judge Caffey after counsel for 
both sides agreed it would serve the best 


public interests to relieve the jur 
have the court render a decision. 


Previous Ruling 


Judge Caffey stated he felt bound by 
Henry 


previous decision of 
Goodard, on motion in 


Judge 


1929, where 


y and 


a 
W. 
in the 


sufficiency of the defense arose by their 


answers. 
that 
the 


He shared Judge Goodard 
the court 
de facto 


existence of the 


’s view 


may extend recognition of 
soviet 


re- 


gime, notwithstanding refusal of the De- 
partment of State to extend any recogni- 


tion. 


Judge Caffey construed a letter written 


by Secretary Stimson after Judge 
ard’s decision as permitting the 
to recognize the existent de facto 
soviet regime. 
of the plaintiffs, 
Judge Caffey was 
Goodard’s decision 

Judge Caffey, on the 
the gold deposit of the 
on which the action wi 


who 


not bound by 


facts, 


founded 


held 
Bank of France, 


Good- 
court 
of the 


This was a contested point 
contended 


that 
Judge 


that 


was a 


mere credit instead of a deposit for safe- 


keeping, also holding that proof 
Russian law on that point was lack 
Source of Controversy 

The entire controversy arose 
fact that the Bank of France duri 
early years of the war bought 50 
alloved gold bars in Russia of an 
gate value of $10,000,000 from 
sian banks in Petrograd, the 
stipulated that these bars would 


cc 


from 


two 


of the 
ing. 


the 
ng the 
lots of 
aggre- 

Rus- 
yntract 
be de- 


posited with the Russian State Bank of 
Petrograd until the end of the war and 


then forwarded to the Bank 
This gold was alleged to have been 
and confiscated by the soviet for 
part of their confiscation of all 
Soviet Russia and the validity of co 
tion was one of the points in the 


from other countries to be redistr 
on the networks in the United State 
portant recent occasions which will 
called were New Year's greeting prc 
from Japan, the Philippines, Hawai 
land, Germany and Great Britain. 
recently important broadcasts fro 
Vatican, Argentina and Brazil hav 
received and rebroadcast througho 
United States. 

“This new contribution 
munications, Inc., to the 
entertainment of the American 
would cease with the cancellation 
licenses RCA Communications 
handles the transocean links of thi 
ice 

“To suspend 


of RCA 


even for 24 hours, 
censes Of RCA Communications 
would ruin completely one 
important public services operated 
United States today—for continuity 
very foundation of a 
munications system. Foreign 
can not wait—many are exchang 
*tween widely separated 
ters of the 
To suspend for one day the 
of RCA Communications, Inc. 
transfer its entire radio communi 
business into the hands of the sub 
cable companies and 10 years’ ‘work 
have gone for naught.’ 
Sees Reduced Assets 
After explaining the scope of t 


radio | 


gold 


education 


of the 
competitive 
radiograms 


commercial 
world in less than two minutes 


of France. 


seized 

ces as 
in 
nfisca- 
case 


ributed 
2s. Im- 
be re- 
grams 
i, Hol- 

More 
m the 
e been 
ut the 


Com- 
and 
people 
of our 
Inc 

S serv- 


the li- 
Inc 
most 

in the 

is the 
con- 
ed be- 
cen- 


icenses 
would 
cations 
marine 
would 


he op- 


erations of the Radiomarine Corporation 


of America, Mr 
licenses used by that company are 
the tangible assets of the company 


reduced in value to what cou!d be r 


under the hammer. 


Stevens stated that if the 


denied 
will be 
ealized 


“Even steamship owners who own their 


apparatus would find its usefulne 
its value greatly depreciated,” 
tinued. “Should the Radiomarine Cc 
tion be refused licenses, it would 
cessity have to close its coastal 
and discontinue 
pair depets 
“The steamship owner 
prived of an efficient world-wide 
of communication; position reports 
be greatly curtailed; medical 


he 


would be 


advice 


SS and 
con- 
orpora- 


of ne- 


Stations 
its maintenance and re- 


de- 
system 
would 


+ 
oO 


ships at sea would be delayed and often 
world-wide 





news 


HLIGHT OF NEW YORK AT NIGHT FROM ARMY PLANE 





The camera used was equipped with an automatic device for exposing the film at 








the instant of intensest illumination. 
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To Be Created in Department of State 





Action Due to Increasing Importance of World Gatherings, 
According to Secretary Stimson 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


national 
ences 


obligations, congresses, confer- 


and commissions. 


In explanation of the reason for mak- 
ing special provision for the work per- 
taining to international conferences and 
other international gatherings, as well as 
the numerous international obligations of 
this Government, it may be pointed out 
that the United States is a member of 26 
international bureaus, to which it pays 
annual contributions, such as: 


International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, in Paris; International Bureau 
| for the Publication of Customs Tariffs, at 
Brussels; International Prison Commis- 
sion; Pan American Union, in Washing- 
ton; Pan American Sanitary Bureau, in 
Washington; International. Railway Con- 
gress, in Brussels; Trade Mark Registra- 
tion Bureau, in Havana; Gorgas Memo- 
rial Laboratory, in Panama; International 
Institute for Childhood; Bureau for the 
Protection of Industrial Property, at 
Berne; International Road Congress; In- 
ternational Hydrographic Bureau, at 
Monaco; International Office of Public 
Health, at Paris. 


Five Arbitrations 
Being Carried On 

The United States is at present carrying 
on five arbitrations for which the Con- 
gress made appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1931, as follows: 

The Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, and the United 
States and Austria, and the United States 
and Hungary. 

The General and Special Claims Com- 
missions, United States and Mexico 


The “I'm Alone” arbitraion, United 
States and Canada. 
The Panama Land Claims arbitration, 


United States and Panama 

“Kronprins Gustaf Adolf” and “Pacific” 
shipping claims, United States and 
Sweden. 

These arbitrations are, of course, being 
carried on pursuant to treaty stipulations. 

During the fiscal year 1930, the United 
States was invited to participate in 84 
international conferences, and actually 
participated in 65. Of this number, Con- 
gress made appropriations for the expenses 
of participating in 11 conferences. 

During the fiscal year 1931 the United 
States was invited to participate in 105 
international conferences and actually par- 
ticipated in 82. 


List Conferences 
Held or to Be Held 


The following are some of these con- 
ferences or international gatherings held 
or to be held during the fiscal years, men- 
tioned: 

The Colonial Exposition, at Paris; York- 
town Celebration, Yorktown, Va.; Narcot- 
ics Conference, at Geneva; Dairy Con- 
ference, at Copenhagen; Conference of 
Aerial Legal Experts, Copenhagen; Radio 
Conference, Copenhagen; Conference on 
the Codification of International Law, at 


the Hague; Pan American Commercial 
Conference, to be held in Washington: 
Fur Trade Exhibition at Leipzig; Naval 
Conference, held in London. 

The total appropriations for interna- 
tional obligations, conferences, arbitra- 


tions and expositions for the fiscal years 
1930, 1931 and 1932 are: 1930, $2,134,476.04: 
1931, $2,267,096.14; 1932, $1,685,387.34: to- 
tal, $6,086,959.52., 

It is in the interest of expending such 
large sums as these wisely and with a 
maximum advantage to the Government 
that the Division of International Con- 
ferences has been created as a separate 
division. 

Another Division has been established, 
to’ be known as the Division of Protocol, 


service would be seriously impaired; the 
masters of the vessels utilizing the ap- 
Paratus of the corporation would be un- 
able to obtain storm warnings, hurricane 
advices, time signals, radio compass posi- 
tion, and weather reports. 

“A great communications service upon 
which thousands of people rely for the 
transaction of their business and for the 
communication of matters of the greatest 
urgency would be entirely destroyed. Mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property and the 
lives of thousands of people would be 
placed in jeopardy through the lack of 
communication among ships at sea and 
between such ships and land. 

“Of the more than 1,200 vessels under 
contract with the Radiomarine Corpora- 
tion, approximately 90 per cent are volun- 
tarily equipped with radio telegraph ap- 
paratus, these ships not being required by 
law to carry radio apparatus. It would 
require several years for any other organ- 
ization to duplicate these services and fa- 
cilities of the Radiomarine Corporation.” 


| President to heads of foreign 


‘Charles F. Adams; 


of which Mr. Warren D. Robbins, now 
Minister to E] Salvador, will be appointed 


Chief at the expiration of his present 
leave of absence. Mr. Robbins will retain 
his rank of Minister. Mr. Charles Lee 


Cooke, who has for so many 
so efficiently as Ceremonial 
continue in that position. 
There has been for many years an of- 
ficer in the Department of State charged, 
under one title or another, with duties 
in relation to protocol or ceremonial. At 
times these duties have been performed 
by a subordinate officer; at other times 
they have been one of the responsibilities 
of an Assistant Secretary of State. The 
nature of ceremonial duties is such as to 
call for much care and precision in their 
performance and for broad experience on 
the part of the officer performing them. 
In the Foreign Office of nearly every im- 
portant nation of the world there is an 
office charged with ceremonial and kin- 
dred functions but, strange as it may 
seem, it was not until 1928, when Secre- 
tary Kellogg created a Division of Proto- 
col in this Department that a definite 
office for the performance of these func- 
tions came into existence in the United 
States. In 1929 the designation of that 
office was changed to that of the Division 
of International Conferences and Protocol. 


Duties of New Branch 


Are Enumerated 


The duties of the new Division 
Protocol will hereafter relate to: 


1. Questions in relation to the rights and 
immunities of .representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments in the United States 

2 Correspondence concerning the accept- 
ability of ambassadors and ministers of the 
United States to fcreign governments and of 
like officers of foreign governments to the 
Government of the United States 

3. Questions in relation to thé recognition 
of foreign consular officers by the United 
States 

4 Arrangements for all ceremonials of a 
national or international character in the 
United States or participated inby the United 
States abroad, including the tntertainment 
of distinguished foreign visitors and their 
presentation to the President; safeguarding 
them while in the United States; .making ar- 
rangements for the visits of foreign naval 
vessels, foreign aircraft and foreign military 
organizations, and other matters of ceremonial 
in connection with the White House and the 
Department of State 

5. Preparation of the diplomatic 
employes of foreign embassies and legations 

6. Question concerning medals and decora- 
tions conferred by foreign governments upon 
military, naval or civil officers of the United 
States and custody thereof prior to the ac- 
tion of the Congress upon the question of 
their acceptance 

7. Preparation of communications from the 
states 

8. Arrangements for appropriate customs 
and other courtesies to be extended on ar- 
rival in the United States to foreign officials 
and distinguished visitors 

In connection with the foregoing outline 
of duties, it should be pointed out that 
probably no Government in the world 
has as many responsibilities within this 
particular field as has the Government of 
the United “tates. The foreign diplo- 
matic representatives in Washington are 
more numerous than in any capital of 
the world; the number of foreign consuls 
in the United States is probably larger 
than in any other country; there is a 
steady increase in the number of foreign 
visitors; and there is a steady growth in 
the ceremonial functions growing out of 
our larger intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. It is with a view to having the 
ceremonial work of this Government done 
with precision and orderliness in a man- 
ner appropriate to this Government's posi- 
tion in international affairs that the Divi- 
sion of Protocol has been created and the 
appointment of Mr. Robbins will be made 


years acted 
Officer, will 


of 


list of 





President Will Confer 
With Navy Representatives 


President Hoover left June 5. for his 
fishing lodge on the Rapidan River in 
Virginia, where over the week-end he will 
confer with officials of the Department of 
the Navy regarding the paring down of 
expenditures in the Department, in keep- 
ing with his program of economy in the 
governmental establishments. 

Those who will confer with the Presi- 
dent include the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke; the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, David S 
Ingalls; Admiral William V. Pratt, Chief 
of Naval Operations; Rear Admirals A. L. 
Parsons, in charge of yards and docks, 
and Ridley McLean, budget officer of the 
Navy. 

The conference marks the fifth in the 
series of such conferences the President 
has had with the heads of the various 
governmental departments. The previous 
conferences were with the heads of the 
Departments of War, Interior, the Post 


| Office, and Agriculture. 
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gig MEY a. 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


wae oS 





dune 5, 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Archbishop Aglipay of the 
Independent Church of the Philippine 
Islands, called to pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m—James R. Garfield, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, former Secretary of the 
Interior, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. | 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Appropriation Cuts 
Sought in Tour of 
Federal Projects 





Group Composéd of Several 
Congressmen and Bureau 
Executives Seeks Means to 
Reduce Budgets 


With a view to cutting down expendi- 


jtures of the Department of Interior dur- 


ing the next fiscal year, a group composed 
of seven members of the House and the 
heads of several Government Bureaus wil! 
make a trip of inspection in the Western 
States and Alaska during the Summer, ac- | 
cording to an oral statement June 5 by 
Representative Smith (Rep.), of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

The following additional information 
also was made available by Mr. Smith: 

The trip is to be made in connection 


| with the economy program of President 


Hoover. At various intervals it has been 
the practice for such groups to make these 
trips of inspection to get in closer touch 


| with the various projects under the De- 


partment so that expense can be kept at 
a minimum. 


Usual Procedure 


Customarily the appropriation bills are 
made after the superintendents of the 
various projects submit to the Department 
estimates of what their needs will be dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, where the esti- 
mates are checked and usually cut before 
being submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Bureau of the Budget then 
checks these estimates and then submits 
them to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which after hearings, makes 
the bill. 

The group to make the trip will be com- 
posed of Representatives Murphy (Rep.), 
of Steubenville, Ohio, chairman of the 
subcommittee on the Department of In- 
terior Appropriations bill, who will act 
as chairman; French (Rep.), of Moscow, 


Idaho; Taylor (Dem.), of Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., and Hastings (Dem.), of 
Tahlequah, Okla., all members of the 


same subcommittee; Smith; Colton (Rep.), 
of Vernal, Utah, chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Lands, and Leavitt 
(Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., chairman 
the House Committee on Indian Af- 
Elwood Mead, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Interior Depart- 
ment; F. J. Bailey, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and Horace M 


Albright, Director of the National Park 
Service. 
Bureaus to Be Studied 
The various Bureaus which will be 


Studied by the group are: General Land 
Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Geological Survey, Na- 
tional Park Service, Government in the 
Territories. Appropriations for these 
branches under the Department of In- 
terior appropriations bill passed during 
the last session of Congress amounted to 
approximately $65,000,000, which was 
about $5,000,000 more than was appro- 
priated for this purpose the previous year. 

It is the intention of the Committee 
that this appropriation during the next 
session of Congress will be decreased as a 
result of the proposed inspection, since 
those who have charge of the bill will 
have an opportunity to inspect projects 
and to learn which of the expenditures 
requested in the estimates can best be 
eliminated. t 

The party assemble 
Nebr., on June 23, and the first project 
to be studied will be the North Platte 
porject in that State. Various projects 
in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada (in- 
cluding Hoover Dam), California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, will 
be inspected.. The party will go to Alaska 
to study estimates for the Alaskan rail- 
road, a governmental project, which has 
been running at a deficit of about $1,- 
000,000 annually for some time. The party 
will inspect the McKinley National Park 
in Alaska, where a request has been sub- 
mitted for a road development system 
A study also will be made of the needs 
of the Indians of Alaska, the charge of 
whom recently was transferred from the 
Office of Education to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs 

The same g oup recently returned from 
a similar inspection trip through the 
States of Arizona, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico, where 20 different projects were 
visited. The committee feels that valu- 
able knowledge which will aid in provid- 
ing appropriations for these projects was 
derived. 


will at Kearney, 


United States to Withdraw 
All Officials From Haiti 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


American collector of customs is still pro- 
tecting the interests of the bondholders 
The Dominican Republic also is policed 
by a National Guard trained by American 
officers. 

In the same manner, if the Haitian 
Garde can be efficiently trained by Ameri- 
can officers # that there is no risk to 
American obligations to bondholders, the 
Marines will be withdrawn. 

The Haitian Government has been pay- 
ing off its bonds at a fast rate, and con- 
ceivably they all may be paid off before 
the expiration of the treaty in 1936. 

Marine Gorps strength in Nicaragua has 
been reducted to the lowest point since 
the 1927 series of outbreaks led to steady 
increases of the American forces, a survey 
of statistics made public at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy shows 

All reductions contemplated for the im- 
mediate future now have been completed, 
it was stated orally at Marine Corps head- 
quarters, and the force remaining, ap- 
proximately 950 officers and men, will con- 
tinue on duty under terms of arrange- 
ments made some months ago by the De- 
partment of State. Additional informa- 
tion made available at the Lepartment of 
the Navy follows 

The strength of the Second Brigade at 
present is 540, while officers on duty with 
the Guardia Nacionale number 170. The 
aviation squadrons on duty with the Bri- 
gade number 223 and under terms of 
the original agreement will not be de- 
creased for some months 

The high point in Marine strength in 
Nicaragua was reached in July, 1928, 
when, with 456 Navy personnel also on 
duty, American forces totaled a minimum 
of 5,821. Continued disorders in 1928 


up 
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Oil Exploitation , 
In Eastern Texas 


Field Is Charged 


Depletion Is Demoralizing 
Midcontinent Industry 
Through Overproduction, 
Secretary Wilbur Says 


The rapid and heediess exploitation of 
the east Texas oil field is demoralizing 
the midcontinent oil industry, Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board, declared in 
a statement made public by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior June 5. 

It has brought “an abnormally low 
price” and is resulting in waste that comes 








| with overproduction, Mr. Wilbur asserted. 


The Governor of Texas, he pointed out, 
is desirous of doing everything possible 
and is being urged to call a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature. All large pro- 
ducing States except Texas, Mr. Wilbur 
said, have accomplished a _ considerable 
degree of mastery of proration. The full 
text of Secretary Wilbur's statement fol- 
lows: J 

In spite of the great efforts of the oil 
industry and the recommendations of the 
Oil States Advisory Committee, there is 
continuing demoralization in the midcon- 
tinental area due to the rapid and heed- 
less exploitation of the east Texas field. 
Not only has this brought an abnormally 
low price but it is resulting in the usual 


| wastes that come with overproduction. 


Oil Imports Reduced 


The importing oil companies have gone 
beyond their individual programs in the 
reduction of oil imports into this country 
from foreign fields. 

There has also been a considerable de- 
gree of mastery of the proration prob- 
lem in all of the large producing States 
except Texas. There the attempt of the 
Railroad Commission to bring the new 
Texas field into the State program seems 
to be unsuccessful. There has been some 
discussion of the necessity for new legis- 
lation to meet the serious problems in- 
volved. I understand the Governor of 
Texas, who is fully familiar with the sit- 
uation, and desirous of doing everything 
possible, is being urged to call a special 
session of the Legislature. 

From a distance it would seem that 
there is no relief in sight for the oil in- 
dustry in the midcontinental region un- 
til this new field in east Texas is brought 
under the normal proration programs now 
existing in the other fields of the country. 





Colonel Lindbergh’s Visit 
Welcome, Japan States 


The Japanese Government has informed 
the Department of State that it will wel- 
come the contemplated visit of Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh and his wife, according to 
an oral announcement by the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, June 5. 

Mr. Stimson also announced that the 
Japanese government desired more infor- 
mation regarding the trip. 

Representatives of three Japanese news- 
papers have telegraphed the Department 
congratulating Col. Lindbergh on his plan 
to fly across the Pacific, the Secretary also 
announced, 


‘Treasury Allots 
New Bond Issue 





Mr. Mellon Announces Appor- 
tionment of Subscriptions 


Subscriptions to the Treasury's offering 
of $800,000,000 in 3's per cent Treasury 
bonds amounted to $6,315,424,500, nearly 
eight times the amount offered, Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, an- 
nounced June 6. The bonds will be dated 
June 16. Details as to subscriptions and 
allotments by Federal reserve districts will 
be announced when final reports are re- 
ceived from the reserve banks, the Secre- 
tary said. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Secretary Mellon today announced that 
the total amount of subscriptions received 
for 3's per cent Treasury bonds of 1946- 
1940, dated June 15, 1931. was $6,315,524,- 
500. Of this amount, $572,106,500 repre- 
sented exchange subscriptions in payment 
for which Treasury certificates for indebt- 


edness maturing June 15, 1931, were 
tendered. 
Such exchange subscriptions were al- 


lotted 57 per cent, or about $326,000,000. 
Allotments on cash subscriptions weré 
as follows 

Subscriptions in amounts not exceeding 
$10,000 for any one subscriber were al- 
lotted 30 per cent, but not less than $50 
for any one subscriber. Subscriptions in 
amounts over $10,000, but not exceeding 
$100,000 for any one subscriber, were al- 
lotted 20 per cent, but not less than 
$3,000 for any one subscriber. 

Subscriptions in amounts of over $100,- 
000, but not exceeding $1,000,000 for any 
one subscriber, were allotted 10 per cent, 
but not less than $20,000 for any one sub- 
seriber 

Subscriptions in amounts over $1,000,000, 
but not exceeding $25.000,000 for any one 
subscriber, were allotted 7 per cent, but. 
not less than $100,000 for any one sub- 
scriber 

Subscriptions in amounts over $25,000,- 
000 but not exceeding $100,000,000 for 
any one subscriber were allotted 4 per 
cent, but not less than $1,750,000 for any 
one subscriber. 

Subscriptions in amounts over $100,< 
000,000 for any one subscriber were al- 
loted 3 per cent but not less than $4,000,- 
000 for any one subscriber 

Further details as to subscriptions and 
allotments by Federal reserve districts will 
be announced when final reports are re= 
ceived from the Federal reserve banks. 








Advice to Eat Less Meat 
Brings Many Complaints 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


this should be done by the recipients, 
The Department has at various times is- 
sued statements pointing out the high 
food value of meats, particularly pork. 

In a statement issued some time ago, 
on the nutritive value of pork, the De- 
partment said: “The physical and chem- 
ical. properties of pork make it especially 
suited for curing and smoking, and, with 
the exception of a few cuts, the cured 
and smoked product are commonly pre- 
ferred to the fresh one. These qualities, 
which are inherent in the flesh of the 
hog, makes pork a popular food during 
Summer. months and for outings where 
supplies of fresh meats are difficult to ob- 
tain, and where there is no refrigeration.” 


necesitated a gradual increase in Marine 
forces from January to June and addi- 
tional detachments of Marines and blues 
jackets were landed to supervise elections, 
Withdrawals began in December, 1928, 
after November elections and had reached 
a low point of 1,159 Marines and 89 blue 
jackets in June, 1930. The Guardia 
strength a year ago was 2,176, and serve 
ing with this force were 55 officers and 
118 men of the Marines and 7 officers and 
23 men of the Navy Medical Corps. 


- 
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Mosquito Control 


° Safety Instruction: 
Declared Attained et 


By Simple Means 


Inexpensive Effort Advised 
To Avoid Possibility of 
Economic Loss Caused by 
Pest in Community 


By F. C, Bishopp 


Principal Entomologist, Bureau of 
Entomology 


Swatting mosquitoes is not the most 
enjoyable pastime in the world, nor is a 
‘mosquito concert at night the most en- 
chanting music, yet we continue to in- 
dulge in this sort of entertainment. Isn't 
it surprising how much misery we will 
endure when by well directed effort and a 
moderate outlay of money we might be 
able to fully enjoy our gardens and ter- 
races and sleep without the odor of 
citronnella or the oppressiveness of & 
mosquito bar? 

I do not want to lead you to think that 
all mosquito control problems are simple 
and inexpensive, but a large part of the 


annoyance caused by these pests can be) 


avoided by such simple means. 


Mosquitoes are not only annoying but 
many of them are dangerous as they are 
sole carriers of such diseases as malaria, 
yellow fever, dengue or breakbone fever, 
and the disease called filiariasis, caused 
by a minute worm. 


Effect on Community 


The presence of great plagues of mos- 
quitoes and of malaria have a farreach- 
ing economic effect on a community; de- 
velopment is retarded, agricultural and in- 
dustrial output is reduced and land values 
are lowered, so you can see that there are 
abundant reasons for individual, com- 
munity, State and even national action 
against these foes. 


To fight intelligently we must know 
something about the enemy and _ its 
methods. There are many different kinds 
of mosquitoes and their habits are vastly 
different. In one important way, how- 
ever, they are all alike, that is, they all 
pass their “wiggle-tail” stage in water. 
This is the stage in which we can fight 
them most effectually. 

In the absence of water suitable for 
“wiggle tails” to develop in we have no 
mosquitoes, or if we apply oil to the water 
the “wiggle tails” are destroyed. 

The house mosquitoes cause much an- 
noyance in all parts of the country. 
Fortunately, their breeding is very easily 
prevented. These mosquitoes breed in 
close proximity to homes in any vessel 
which will hold water for 10 days. Rain 
barrels and cisterns should be screened if 
they are to be used. Cesspools, old wells, 
tin cans, and defective eave troughs may 
produce an almost incredible number of 
these pestiferous insects. 

In towns, sewer traps and fire buckets 
and barrels have been known to produce a 
real scourge of mosquitoes. Careful search 
of every premises and the elimination or 
oiling of the water is essential if we wouid 
have comfort. 


Pools Would Be Drained 


In parks and rural districts, woodland 
and roadside pools must be drained or 
oiled if they are not kept free from debris 
and stocked with top minnows. Open 
lakes or ponds with clean straight banks 
are seldom important mosquito breeding 
places for the wave action and presence of 
fish usually prevent breeding. Much at- 
tention hag been directed to the use of 
paris green applied with airplanes or dust 
blowers to ponds and swamp areas. This 
treatment is most effective against malaria 
mosquitoes, the wrigglers of which take 
their food from the surface of the water. 
The paris green is mixed with some fine 
dust, 1 pound paris green to 10 pounds 
dust and applied at the rate of 4 to 10 
pounds per acre. The floating particles 
of poison are taken in by the wrigglers 
but there is not enough poison on the 
water to injure fish or livestock. 

For oiling, kerosene is very commonly 
used but other distillate oils which will 
spread equally well and are not so volatile 
are even better. A thin even film over 
the water will do the work. Under still 


conditions 1 ounce of oil will cover 15) 
The oil may be} 


square feet of surface. 
thrown over the pools with a dipper, but 
it is better to use a sprayer to distribute 
it. Usually the oil must be applied every 
two weeks to prevent all breeding. 
Drainage of breeding places has the 
distinct advantage of more permanently 
eliminating breeding places, although the 
initial cost is often considerable. If ex- 
tensive mosquito breeding areas have to 
be dealt with, an engineer is necessary 
and community action usually is required. 


This is particularly true with the sale | 


marsh areas where certain mosquitoes 
which breed in salt or brackish waters 
are concerned. 

These salt marsh mosquitoes can fly sev- 


eral miles, hence purely local drainage | 


work cannot be relied upon to give com- 

plete relief if other marsh areas are near. 
Repellants Discussed 

Many questions come to the Depart- 

ment about repellents for mosquitoes. Un- 


fortunately, hungry mosquitoes are not 
easily driven off. 


that there is considerable variation in the 


way different kinds of mosquitoes respond | 


to repellents and also in the degree of 
protection afforded different people by a 
given material. Oi) of Citronella is widely 
used and with fair results. It may be used 
pure or mixed with mineral oil or vaseline 
or lanolin, about 1 part to 5. Any oily 
material on the skin has a repellant ef- 
fect. Many other materials have more or 
less value. 

For the protection of the house, properly 
fitted screens are essential in localities 
where mosquitoes abound. The screen 
doors should always open outward and full 
screens on windows are much better than 
half screens. The mesh should be not 
larger than 16 to the inch. 

Kerosene-pyrethrum sprays are very 
useful in destroying mosquitoes in houses 
and tents and this material has some 
repellent value. 
on the market are essentially this ma- 
terial. 

There is no outstanding remedy for 
mosquito bites. If you must let mosquitoes 
bite you and: if the effect of the bites 
lingers I would suggest that you try rubb- 
ing the punctures gently with a moist piece 
of toilet soap. 





Inquiry Asked in Dismissal 
Of Ohio University Teacher 


Co_umsus, Onto, June 5. 


A resolution has been introduced in the 
Ohio House of Representatives by Repre- 


sentative Blum for the appointment of a| 


committee of five members of the House 
to investigate charges or statements made 
“in the public press or otherwise regard- 
ing the president of Ohio State University 
and the board of trustees of Ohio State 
University and Professor Herbert A. 
Miller. 

The resolution points out that Profes- 
sor Miller, “internationally known so0- 
ciologist and teacher at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been refused a renewal of his 
teaching contract or has been supmmarily 
discharged.” The committee would be au- 
thorized to inquire why a new contract 
was refused Professor Miller. 





We have found also} 


Many of the fly sprays | 





‘California Offers | 


\Schools of State to Teach 
Children How to Behave 
| In Traffic 


SacRaMENTO, CALIF., June 5. | 
Safety instruction will begin in Cali-| 
fornia schools next Fall, according to the} 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, | 
| Vierling Kersey, 
| “It’s equally important that a child) 
should know how to cross a crowded street | 
safely as to know how to read or write,” | 
Superintendent Kersey said. 
| A publication on safety education is 
now being prepared for all teachers and| 
this will be supplemented by classroom | 
| “projects” in which proper safety regula- | 
| tions will be visualized. 


} ee ee ‘ | 
Slip Covers Become | 
Accepted Part of | 


Interior Decoration 











Outgrow Use as Only Protec- 
tion to Furniture in Sum- 
mer and Develop to Serve 
Many Purposes | 


Slip covers for household furniture have 
become an accepted part of interior deco- 
ration in every room in the home, Bess M. 
Viemont, assistant specialist in textiles. 
announced orally June 5 at the Bureau of 
Home Economics. 

Formerly used only in Summer when 
draperies and rugs were stored, scant 
thought was given to their decorative pos- | 

| sibilities, although their utility in preserv- | 
ing furnishings was recognized, she said. | 
Additional information made available 
follows: 

Covers now are trimly fitted in attrac- | 
tive colors in sharp contrast to the former 
plain, colorless and often badly tailored 
ones, A variety of colors are now avail-| 
able to match and harmonize any deco- 
rative scheme. There are pleasing blues, | 
greens, and violets, restful to the eye and 
cooling to the feelings in Summer, while | 
attractive reds and yellows permeate 
warmth, coziness, and friendliness in Win- 
| ter. Through proper selection, a slip may 
be made of a combination of colors which 
will serve throughout the year. 
| Serve Many Purposes 

Slip covers serve many purposes. They 
may be used merely for ornamentation or 
|; as a protection to furniture. Placed over 
| the backs and arms of chairs, they pro- 
| tect against soiling and wearing. With 
|greater attention on unity within the 
home, these covers have replaced the old- 
fashioned “tidies.” 

They prolong the life of the furnishings, 
protect the upholstery and wood finish, 
and where there are children in the home 
they can be conveniently’ removed and 
washed at intervals without great bother. | 

Often one may have upholstery which 
does not lend itself to innovations in color 
| schemes and decorations in the home. 
Slips can be made which at once will be 
suitable and bring freshness to: the room | 
| without great expense. 

The housekeeper faces some difficulty 
always in making a selection of materials. 

| In variety the supply is extensive. How- 
ever, fabrics which harmonize with other 
furnishings of the room usually cost no 
more than those which do not. When | 
the housekeeper decides to have slip cov- 
ers, she should select the design which 
fits most harmoniously with her draperies 
and her rugs. 

There are on the market such varieties 
as small informal chintz patterns suitable 

for a bedroom, dignified conventional de- | 

| Signs in cretonne and hand-blocked linen 
| adaptable to a living room and the break- 
| fast room, Bold stripes are admirable for 
the sun parlor or the porch. 

Better Colors and Designs 

Better colors and designs are usually | 
found among the higher priced fabrics. 
Although somewhat expensive at sight, yet 
if permanence is desired, in the long run 
they are preferable since they retain their | 
attractiveness, 

When slip covers are desired only for 
certain seasons of the year, it is advisable | 
to buy cretonnes, semiglazed or unglazed | 
chintz, gingham, percale or poplin for | 
them. These materials have the advan- 
tage of being easy to work with, they are 








| moderate in price, are varied in color, | 
| and always look well. 
If in selecting material for all year 


around use, and if the material desired | 
is to resemble upholstery, then rep, crash | 
cotton damask, galatea, drapery sateen, | 
| hand-blocked linen, denim, or tapestry | 
furnish a wide range of colors and pat-| 
terns. 

The 
denim, 


heavier 
galatea, 


the 
rep, 


materials, such as| 
and upholsterer’s | 


ling. Cretonne, crash, hand-blocked linen, | 
and cotton damask will retain their new-| 
ness longer than gingham, percale, or | 
| chintz. 

In selecting designs, where the walls are 
figured, the furniture coverings must be | 
plain or so finely patterned that the de- 
Sign gives the impression of texture. Be- 
sides attaining harmony with the wall and 
floor coverings, the materials for the fur- 
| niture covering must be in proportion to 
the room and the furniture on which 
| they are placed. Large rooms, for exam- | 
| ple, with large pieces of furniture should 
| have materials strong in construction and | 
| design, and they should also be rich in| 
color. Small rooms and light furniture 
require smaller designed fabrics with 
lighter texture and lighter color. | 


Dairy Week Proclaimed 
By Minnesota Governor 


St. Pau, MINN., June, 5. 
| Governor Floyd B. Olson has just is- 
sued a proclamation designating the week | 
{of June 15 as “Dairy Week” as a means 
of calling attention to the depression in| 
the dairy industry of the State and seek- | 
jing increased consumption of dairy prod- | 
ucts in the State. Curtailed demand for | 
dairy products and the lowest prices in| 
20 years were cited by Governor Olson as 
| the causes of the present situation which 
confronts dairying in Minnesota. 


Wheat Better Than Corn 
In Kentucky Feeding Test 


' FRANKFORT, Ky., June 5. | 
| Wheat produced better results than 
|} corn in a@ cattle feeding test recently com- | 
| pleted at the Kentucky experiment sta- 
tion of the University of Kentucky, the 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, New- 
| ton Bright, announced June 5. 
| Steers fed wheat gained more rapidly,| 
|made a larger total gain and fattened at 
a cost of 2 cents less a pound. than did 
| similar steers fed on corn, he said, 





Irish Gas Imports 


Irish imports of gasoline from the 
United States during 1930 amounted to 
423,921 barrels, compared with 331,066 bar- 
rels in 1929, and the kerosene imports in- 
creased from 173,655 barrels in 1929 to 
228,284 barrels in 1930.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


;even at the same cannery and under the 


| the Food and Drugs Act which requires 


sateen, the less liable are they to wrink-| #8 


|canned may be substandard for an en- 


| rather than to purchase under a trade) 


| they arrive. 
|to the next day are almost sure, when 














MOLTEN GLASS TO BE MADE INTO PERISCOPE LENSES 








The National Bureau of Standards is making for the Naval Gun Facto 
prisms to be used as lenses for submarine periscopes and in fire-contro 


includes a furnace for melting the component parts tomake glass with other equipment. 


furnace of a pot containing approximately 1, 





optical glass for manufacture into 


instruments. The plant equipment 


Removal from the 


pounds of molten glass is illustrated; the crucible is removed 


from the furnace with iron tongs mounted on a hand truck. The glass is melted at a temperature of 2,550 de- 


grees Fahrenheit for 20 hours and then cooled in the furnace to 2,000 degrees. The 
furnace, is circled about the top with a metal band to reinforce it so that it will no 


it, on withdrawal from the 
crack and spill the liquid 


glass; the pot and contents are then placed for initial rapid cooling. One-fifth of the contents of the crucible 


may be of a quality to satisfy the naval requirements. 





Canned F oods of Uniform Quality 
Expected From Federal Inspection 








Buyer to Receive Information as to Exact Grade of Goods, 
Under Service Beginning July 1 


After July 1, when Federal inspection 
of canned foods begins, the housewife can | Maintain high quality. 
demand and receive from her grocer in-| The result may be that the goods can: 


{ned during the latter part of the wee 
formation as to the exact grade of canned | may be decidedly inferior to those canned 
foods which she buys, and eventually it| quring the first of the week; or, untimely 
is hoped that many of the labels will show | — — the bey ng A om = 
the exact grade, Wells A. Sherman, in| 800ds canned on Monday to ecidedly 
charge of the Division of Fruits and Vege- | inferior to those of the week before. 
tables, Bureau of Agricultural Economies,| Excessive rains may delay the handling 
said in a radio address June 4 through | of fruits and berries, necessitating the can- 
stations of the National Broadcasting | ning of those which are too soft and ripe 
Company. | to give the best results. 

There is considerable variation from day 
to day in the quality of the foods packed 


its contract acreage rapidly enough to 





Injury Caused by 
Extremes in Cooking 


Again, any of these products may be 
}injured by excessive cooking or by in- 
sufficient cooking. Texture, color, and 
flavor may be injured by either of these 
extremes. 

For all of these and many other yea- 
sons we find a considerable variation in the 
quality of any one sort of canned fruit 
or vegetable offered to the public. Up 
to the present time there have been no 
generally recognized and well defined 
grades for most of these products, The 
trade has talked about standards and sub- 
standards and extra standards, fancy 
quality, etc. 
| Many manufacturers have established 
certain standards of quality to be sold 


Same label, Mr. Sherman said, and can- 
ners should take care to slfow these varia- 
tions in quality. His address follows in 
full text: 


On April 9 Dr. P. B, Dunbar, Assistant 


Chief of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, discussed the amendment to 


all canners to draw a line between goods 
of standard and substandard quality and 
to label all substandard goods with the 
words “Below U. S. Standard—Low Qual- 
ity but not Illegal.” 





Federal Bureau Determines 


Commercial Quality 


The law makes it the duty of the manu- 
facturer to determine which of his goods 
are below the line which separates stand- 
ard and above from goods which are be- 
low standard. The new authority which | 
is given to the Bureau of Agricultural |™Um quality under these labels. 
Economics to determine the commercial! The consumer however, has no absolute 
quality of any canned or dried fruits or | guarantee of uniform quality under the 
vegetables dl request of any financially | label. In fact, if the goods under any 
interested party will provide machinery ‘in label are widely advertised and sold 


large sums of money advertising these 
brands. They must of course make an 
honest effort to maintain a certain mini- 


through which the canner, the jobber, or in large quantity it is almost inevitable 
the retailer may asceftain not only because of the reasons I have just stated 
whether the goods are above or below the that there must be some variation of qual- 
substandard line but also whether they | ity under the label. Perhaps the range of 
U. 8S. A grade (or fancy), U. 8. B; Quality is such that a careful system of 
grade (or extra standard), U. 8. C grade | 8tading would show at least two distinct 
(or standard), or any of the several grades |COmmercial grades mingled and sold as 
into which the substandard goods may be | °M€ under the label. 
divided for commercial purposes. | The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
A California yellow cling peach which is now developing a series of descriptive 
is substandard because it is packed with- 
out sugar is a very different product from 
a Georgia freestone peach which is sub- 
Standard because it is packed without 
peeling, while clingstone peaches which 
were slightly overripe and bruised when | 








tirely different reason and will be ac-| 
ceptable for a different kind of use. | 

The Veterans’ Bureau buys nothing but | 
U. S. A grade or fancy canned goods. 
There are many customers who would be 
glad to pay the premium for this grade, 
or for the extra standard or U. S. B grade, | 


Changes 





Courts 
Pa. H. 1896. To provide for appeal in 
certain cases from judgment of court of 
common pleas any time within a year. Passed 
by House and Senate. 


Insurance 

Calif. A. 1752. Relative to appointment 
of deputies by State Fire Marshal. Signed 
by Governor. 

Fila. S. 170. To provide for an agent's 
qualification tax and the creation and dis- 

osition of an agent's qualification fund. 

assed Senate and House. 

Mich. 8. 142, To make certain changes 
in insurance code, particularly with respect 
to reinsurance. Signed by Governor. 

Pa. 8. 1048. To prescribe who may be- 
come members and beneficiaries of fraternal 
benefit societies, define their rights and 
eliminate the necessity of examinations by 
physicians. Passed by Senate and House. 

Pa. H. 313. To provide that subscribers 
to State fund may take insurance for periods 
of less than a year. Passed by House and 
Senate. 

Pa. H. 768. To provide for purchase of 
reinsurance for policyholders of title insur- 


mark or brand which pretends to guar- 
antee nothing more than that the goods 
are somewhere above the substandard 
line. 


The quality of many of these products, 
particularly of such vegetables as sweet | 
corn and green peas, changes rapidly after | 
they are gathered. Almost every change | 
in the condition or quality of the raw 
product results in a somewhat correspond- | 
ing snanas in the finished or canned pro- 

uct. 


Grade of Product 
Changes Rapidly 


Every farm family kn®Ows that sweet 
corn which is gathered and cooked the 


Same day is better than that which is! ance companies taken over by Secretary of 
gathered today and cooked tomorrow or Shabing. aed. by one and sanese. 

- | a. H. . To perm rou e . 
the next day, and the same is true with! ace’ for orgenizations of Siiee olscers ond 
green peas, teachers’ associations. Feceed by House 

It is of course impossible to can all sweet | 84 Senate. 
corn and peas which are brought to the Pa. H, 1274. To provide that Insurance 


Commissioner may, instead of shall issue 
licenses to foreign and alien insurance com- 
anies; to bring insurance brokers and ad- 
usters under retaliatory tax provision; to 
provide for countersigning of policies by 
resident agents, and to provide penalties for 
transacting business with unlicensed brokers. 
Passed by House and Senate. 

Pa. H. 1695. To extend the jurisdiction 
of the orphans’ court to trusts inter vivos 
and life insurance trusts. Passed by House 


commercial caneries on the day on which 
Those which are carried over | 


canned, to be less desirable than those | 
which were canned on the day they were 
brought from the field. 


Again, every grower knows that after 
sweet corn or peas or snap beans reach the | 


| very best state of maturity the quality de-|; and Senate. 

| teriorates rapidly day by day until the Tenn. H. 556. (Subst. for S. 604), To 

beans become too tough for snaps and the nent ne Gre prevention laws, Signed by 

peas and the corn too hard and mealy to | "Labor and Industry 

be appetizing, while most of their sweet- Calif, S. 26. To provide for payment of 

ness has Gisappeared. werk, Ugned. be Governor" 6 Publle 
Intensely hot and dry weather may| Calif. 8. 83. To prohibit employment 


hasten the maturity of these and other 
vegetable crops so that it is impossible for 
the cannery to handle the production from 


of aliens on all public work except in cer- 
tain emergencies. Signed by Governor. 
Miscellaneous 
Tenn. H. 7. To provide minimum stand- 


| under certain brand names and have spent | 


| . . » Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 





table. This work is now being pressed 
as rapidly as possible. These grades 


designed to cover the entire range of com- | 


mercial qualities for the product. There 
may be several grades above and several 
grades below the line established by the 
Food and Drug Administration to distin- 
|guish substandard goods from those of 
standard quality or better. 





|any canned fruit or vegetable for which 
; grades shall have been established at the 
| request of any financially interested party. 


designed as nearly as possible to cover 


this aid to the trade in canned goods 
shall not be given at the expense of 
the general taxpayer. 


Inspection Service 
Begins on July 1 

We have already been notified that a 
number of canners will wish their entire 
pack inspected and _ certified. Some 
brokers who handle large quantities of 
canned goods have indicated that they 
expect their customers to demand certifi- 
cates and shall probably use this service 
for a large part of their business. It 
is to be expected that chain store buyers 
{and other large users of canned goods 
will utilize this new means of assuring 
themselves more definitely than ever be- 
fore as to the quality of the goods which 
they purchase. 


Goods will be sampled for inspection in 
the canner’s own warehouse, in United 
States bonded warehouses, or on railroad 
cars when tendered for delivery, as the 
requests received may indicate. The cer- 
tificate will show whether the goods are 
fancy (or U, S. A grade), extra standard 
(or U. 8. B grade), standard (or U, 8S. C 
grade), or substandard, as the case may be. 

This service should make it possible 
for the merchant who wishes to offer 
his customers canned goods of uniform 


greater certainty than ever before. 

We can not inspect all the canned goods 
in the country before the labels are 
on, sO the canner must not be expected 
to show on every label whether the corn 


grade or C grade, but your grocer can 


pass the information on to you if you 
demand it. Eventually we hope that many 
of the labels will show the exact grade 
of the goods. Probably many canners will 









in Status 


ards of safety and quality to be determined 
by uniform inspections of benzol, gasoline, 


| etc, Passed by- House and Senate. 
| Motor Vehicles 
| Calif. A. 785. Relating to Department of 
Motor Vehicles. Signed by Governor. 
Tex. H. 763. To provide guest passengers 
shall not have cause in action for injury 
| against owners of vehicles. Signed by Gov- 
ernor, 
Social Welfare 
Mich. H. 520. To require registration of 
| aliens. Signed by Governor. 
| orkmen’s Compensation 
Tex. H. 877. To allow 6 per cent dis- 


egunt for lump sum pozmens of weekly 

| compensation benefits. igned by Governor. 
Wis. 8. 55. Relative to personal injury 

actions. Passed by Senate and House. 


Bills Introduced 


Banking: Finance 
ll. H. 1184. MeSweeney. Brings invest- 
ment companies aMliated with banks under 
| the State Banking Act; Banks and Banking. 


nsurance. 
ln. 8. 1725. Courtney. To give courts 
power to require plaintiff in personal injury 


at expense Of defendant; Judiciary. 

Tenn. H. 897. Gilbert. To prohibit insur- 
ance companies from making payments other 
than by checks or cash. 

Tenn. 808. Gilbert. To prevent en- 
ance companies in Tennessee. 

Tenn. . 899. 


}so as to create inequalities among policy- 
| holders, 
| Social Welfare 
Ala. H. 816. Sossaman. 
|} system of old age pensions and to authorize 
the various counties to provide necessary 
funds; Ways and Means. 
Workmen's Compensation 

Mass. 8. 532. Relative to rights of an 

|injured employe to receive workmen's com- 


To establish a 


pensation and to sue at law party liable 
| therefor. Reported favorably, 
i; m. & J 23. Cuthbertson. To request 


investigation by Department of Labor and 
Industries on application of provisions of 
workmen's compensation act of Illinois and 
other States to ocupational diseases and to 
report at next sesgion; Executive. 





And now beginning on July 1 the Bureau | 
of Agricultural Economics is authorized | 
{to inspect and certify to the grade of} 


Fees are to be charged which will be) 


the cost of the service rendered so that | 


ut | 
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are | Boilin, Mary L. 


| 


| Brown, Mrs. Lula L. 





| 





quality throughout the year to do so with| 


or peas or tomatoes are A grade or B, Morrill, 


| 


know these facts after July 1 and can) 


show the U. 8. grade in addition to the | 
brand under which they advertise. 


' 
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Narcotics Group 
Honors Americans 


Delegates of This Country Are 
Appointed to Four Geneva 
Committees | 


American delegates to the International | 
Conference on the Limitation of Manufac- | 
ture of Narcotic Drugs, now meeting in 
Geneva, have been named to serve on four | 
committees of the conference, the De- | 
partment of State announced June 5. | 

Th Department's statement follows in | 
full text: 

Mr. John K. Caldwel, Chairman of the | 
American Delegation to the Conference for 
the Limitation of the Manufacture of | 
Narcotic Drugs at Geneva, reports that | 
tue United States is represented on the | 


| following committees of the conference: 


The Business Committee, of which Mr. | 
Caldwell, the Chairman of the American 
Delegation, is ex officio a member; } 

The Drafting and Legal Committee, of | 
which Mr. Caldwell is Chairman; | 

The Technical Committee, of which Dr. | 
Walter L, Treadway is a member; 

The Committee on Methods of Limita- 
tion, of which Mr. H. J. Anslinger is a 
member. 

Dr. Treadway is Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health | 
Service. Mr. Anslinger is Commissioner 


| of Narcotics, Treasury Department. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official decuments 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Folklore of romantic Ark, 
2 v., illus. N. ¥., Grolier soc,, 1931. 31-10247 
Altamira y Crevea, Rafael. History of Span- 
ish civilization, by ... from Spanish by 
P. Volkov. 280 p. Lond., Constable & co., 
1930. 31-10183 
Andreades, Andreas M. Philip Snowden, the 
man and his financial policy, by ... tr. 
from French by Dorothy Bolton. 110 p. 
Lond., P. S. King & son, 1930. 31-10241 
Barry, Herbert. The king can do no wrong, 


Allsopp, Fredk. W. 


and other papers contributed to Va. law 
review. 228 p. Charlottesvile, Michie co., 
printers, 1931. 31-10177 


Bissell, Harvey S. Cruising with Wanderlusters, 
wherein the real South seas is digglosed, | 
illus. 230 p. Los Angeles, Saturday night 
pub. co., 1930. 31-10238 | 

Determination of interrela- | 
tions, partial and multiple, between various | 
anthropometric measurements of college) 
women. (Teachers coll. Columbia univ. | 
Contributions to educ., no. 450.) N. Y.,/ 
Teachers coll,, Columbia univ., 1930, 31-10255 | 

Brannon, Robt. M. Contract step by step.! 
Culbertson methods, » Bw. Pt 
Dutton & co., 1931. 31-10251 | 

Bready, John W. Doctor Barnardo: physician, | 


64 p. 


pioneer, prophet; child life yesterday and 
to-day. 271 p. Lond. G. Allen & Unwin, | 
1931. 31-10266 | 
Brookfield, Mrs. Thelma (Curtis). Games for | 
graders. 45 p. Fredonia, N. Y., Scholastic 
press, 1931. 31-10252 


Cherokee neutral lands | 


controversy. (Thesis (M. A.)—Univ. of Colo., | 
1930.) 47 p. Girard, Kan., Girard press, | 
1931. 31-10245 


Bruce, Wm. C. Seven great Baltimore lawyers. | 
65 p. Baltimore, 1931, 31-10178 
Bynkershoek, Cornelis van. Quaestionum juris | 
ublici libri duo. (Classics of internatl, | 
aw. no. 14.) 2 v. Oxford, Clarendon press, | 
1930. 31-10262 
Dalton, Ormonde M, Sir Hercules Read, 1857- | 
1929. ("From Proceedings o® British acad- 
emy, vol. xv.) 19 p. Lond., H. Milford, 
1930. 31-5503 | 
Houck, Fredk. A. Fountains of joy; or, “By | 
water and blood.” 277 p. St. Louis, Mo., B. | 
Herder book co., 1931. 31-10190 
Houlder, Graccio. Dryosophy and dryology; | 
wisdom and philosophy, science and psy-/| 
chology, of prohibition. 185 p., illus. Los) 
Angeles, Wolfer prtg. co., 1931. 31-10257 | 
Hughes, Ronw M. Cheap bread. 75 p. Lond.,| 
E. Benn, 1930. 31-10260 
Jack, Mrs. Valeria B. Symphony of zodiac, | 
colors, jewels, perfumes for harmony and/| 
success. 31 p. Los Angeles, Prtd. by Wetzel | 
pub. co., 1930. 31-10186 | 
Johnson, Edward A. Adam vs, ape-man, and) 


Ethiopia, 293 p. N. Y., Prtd. by J. J. 
Little & Ives co., 1931. 31-10249 
Le Buffe, Franeis P. Litany of Our Lady. 
(‘Let us pray” series, ili.) 55 p. N. Y.,| 
America press, 1931. 31-10189 | 


Lee, Henry J., comp. Definitions of legal 
terms and words having special reference to| 
those used in connection with Penal law | 
and Code of criminal pfocedure. Also defi- | 
nitions of underworld terms. (Eagle li- 
brary.) 54 p. Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle library 
publications, 1931. 31-10176 


Lloyd, Percy T. Technique of efficient office | 


methods. 163 p., illus. Lond., Gee & co. 
ltd., 1930 31-10261 
Lyall, Archibald. Balkan road. 244 p. Lond., 


Methuen & co., ltd., 1930. 31-10182 
McElroy, Hugh F. Contract bridge summary, 
Whitehead system, ed. by Hurxthal Van 
Smith. 31 p. St. Paul, Minn., McGill- 
Warner co., 1931. 31-10254 
McKee, Edwin D. Ancient landscapes of | 
Grand canyon region. 50 p., illus. Grand | 


Canyon, Ariz., E. D. McKee, 1931. 31-10246 
Morrell, W. P. British colonial policy in age 
of Peel and Russell. 554 p. Oxford, Claren- 
don press, 1930. 31-10264 
Abbie A. Applied office preoties, by 

. . . Mabel A. Bessey. 376 p., illus. John 
V. Walsh. 376 p., illus. Boston, D. C. 
Heath & co,, 1931. 31-10259 | 
Natl. research council. Div. of anthropology 
and psychology. Gen, index Amer. anthro-| 
pologist, Current anthropological literature, | 
and Memoirs of Amer. anthropological asso- 
ciation, 1888-1928. Compiled under auspices | 
of ...and Phillips academy, Andover, Mass., 
by Alfred V. Kidder, Mrs. Marion H, Britten 
and Mrs. Ida C. Chadwick. 193 p. Menasha, 
Wis., 1930. 31-5520 
Nevins, Allan, ed. Amer. social history os = 


corded by British travellers. 593 p. ° ‘ 
H. Holt and co., 1931. 31-10244 
O’Brien, John S. By dog sled for Byrd; 1600 
192 p., illus. 


Chicago, Thos. S. Rockwell co., 1931. 31-10250 


miles across ‘Si Rock get 
Reid, W. A. Seeing South America, condensea 


facts for prospective travelers. 7th ed. 223 
p.. illus. Wash, D. C., Pan Amer. union, 
1931. 31-10242 | 
Renier, G. J. Gt.\Brit. and establishment of 
kingdom of Netherlands, 1813-1815; study 
in British foreign policy. 360 p. Lond.,| 
| G, Allen & Unwin, 1930. 31-10185 
Simpson, Charlotte A. Rediscovering Eng- | 
land. 360 p., illus. Lond. E. Benn ltd.,! 
1931. 31-10184 | 


| 


Smith, Arthur M. Industrial Detroit. (De-| 
| troit news reprints.) 118 p. Detroit, De- 

troit news, 1930. 31-10263 
Spencer, Richard. U. S. patent law system. 


j;actions t© submit to physical ceamninatiens | 


forcement of laws of other States on insur- | 


. To prevent insurance com- |U. 8. 
panies from misrepresenting terms of policies | 


| 
| 





| 


with complete program for its simplifica- 
tion and improvement. 227 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, CaMaghan & co., 1931 31-10180 
Stokes, Robt. New imperial ideals; plea for 
assn. of dominions in govt. of dependent, 
empire. 314 p. Lond., J. Murray, 1930. | 
31-10265 
Syrett, Netta. Sketches of European history. 
168 p., illus, Lon,., J. Murray, 1931. 31-10239 
Thomas, Mrs. Anna L. (Braithwaite), Wm 
C. Braithwaite, B. A. LL. B.. D. Th, memoir 
and papers, by ... and Elizabeth B. Em- 
ymott. 178 p. N. ¥., Longmans, Green & co., 
1931 31-6328 
Throckmorton, Archibald H. Illustrative cases 
on contracts, by win 66. C8. « « Pe 
Alvin C. Brightman. Companion book to 
4th ed. of Clark on contracts. (Hornbook 
case ser.) 469 p. St. Paul, West pub. co 
1931. 31-10179 
Treadwell, Edward F. Cattle king. dramatized 
biography. 367 p. N. Y., Macmillan co.. 
1931, 31-10243 
Victoria and Albert museum, South Kensing- 


ton. Dept. of textiles. Guide to collection 
of lace, by P. J. Trendell. (Victoria & 
Albert museum. Pub, 189t.) 18 p. Lond., 


Pub. under authority of Bd. of educ., 1930. 


31-6415 
Census office. 7th census, 1850. Cen- 
sus returns of Lewis county (West) Va. 


for 1850, copied from original fedl. census 
records in Census bur. Wash,, D. C.; se- 
cured and arranged by W. Guy Tetrick. 287 
p., Clarksburg, W. Va., Prtd. by Clarksburg 
pub. co., 1930. 31-10258 
Weber, Julius A., comp. Religions and philoso- 


Dietary Changes 
To Give Prisoners 


Balanced Meals 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Devises Special Recipes 
To Get Proper Ratios of 
Phosphorus and Caleinm 


The diet of prisoners is expected to be 
improved by the introduction of specially 
prepared recipes recently compiled by the 
Bureau of Home Economics, it was ex- 
plained orally June 5 on behalf of the 
Bureau. 

These recipes, which were worked out 
by request of Dr. Paul Howe, Nutritionist 
in the Division of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, aim to sup- 
ply a deficiency of vegetables and to in- 
crease the flavor. Additional information 
made available follows: 

From a study of prison diet it has been 


jfound that the inmates receive an ex- 


cess of phosphorus .and a deficiency of 
calcium. To supply the deficiency it is 
necessary to increase the amount of vege- 
table matter. 
More Vegetables 

This involves not ohly an introduction 
of more vegetables in the diet but also 
a special preparation of the vegetables 
and the meat. Peculiarities of prison 
serving are in a measure responsible for 
the necessary special treatment. The pris- 
oners pass through line and dip with a 
cup the various soups and stews prepared 
for them. Because of the large size of 
meat cooked with the vegetables, often 
one gets only meat and scarcely any vege- 
tables. The vegetables in turn, having 
been cooked in large sizes, readily fill the 
cups of others, and they miss the meat 
as well as other important vegetable in- 
gredients. 5 

The Bureau of Home Economics was 
called on to suggest both a menu and 
its preparation which would meet the 
problem of serving prisoners, An object 
of the experiment has been to supply @ 
minimum amount of meat in proportion 
to the vegetables. Both the meat and the 
vegetables are cu‘ into small bits so that 
they can be dipped together in a cup. 

Prisoners do not eat fat meat. The 
reason is that fat cooked with the vege- 
tables is not palatable to all persons. The 
fat is browned alone after being trimmed 
from the lean meat, and having been 
simmered, is given a good flavor, and then 
may be added. 

Recipe for Soup 


As vegetable soup is popular, a special 
recipe was prepared. Beef bone, as is 
customary, is used as the foundation. 
Tomatoes, onions, corn, and peas consti- 
tute the vegevable ingredients with lima 
beans as a thickening agent. As a varia- 
tion from lima beans to get different 
flavors, either macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, 
rice, barley, or potatoes may be substituted. 
Dumplings also are suggested. 

All vegetables are chopped fine so that 
when a prisoner dips into the bowl con- 
taining the soup he will get a proper pro- 
portion of all the ingredients, and there- 
fore enjoy the proper balance in his diet. 

If beef or lamb stews are desired, or 
even chowders, salt pork serves as an ex- 
cellent flavor. The vegetables should be 
browned in the fat and toward the end 
of the cooking the pork should be added. 

Dried celery and celery seed add a deli- 
cious flavor, while the browning of fresh 
vegetables, especially the onion, in fat 
before cooking gives a much more deli- 
cious flavor. 

Boiled Dinner 

An Interesting boiled dinner is suggested 
to meet the needs of prison conditions. 
Corned beef may be used as a foundation. 
Fresh vegetables, such as onions, potatoes, 
and cabbage, are desirable. It is important 
in every boiled dinner not to overcook the 
vegetables. They should not be served 
mushy. 

Overcooking can be prevented by cook- 
ing the vegetables separately, with the 
ones that require the longest time to cook 
to be placed in order. First there is the 
corned beef as the foundation which when 
tender is removed from the pan. Onions 
are next added, then after they have 
progressed sufficiently, the potatoes are 
placed on top of them, and finally the 
cabbage which requires from 10 to 15 
minutes. 

In serving, the meat can be placed on 
one platter, the onions on another, the 
potatoes and cabbage on still others, thus 
presenting a boiled dinner with a delicious 
flavor. Canned vegetables, when used in 
preparing the diet of prisoners, like the 
fresh ones should be cut up finely so 
that they can be distributed also propor- 
tionately in the diet of each prisoner. 

Fresh vegetables like carrots and string 
beans can be uSed satisfactorily in com- 
bination with salt pork. Onions, canned 
peas, macaroni, and bread crumbs always 
serve admirably as a binder or thickening. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Directory of Bur, of Animal Industry, U. 8. 
Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 cents. 

Army Extension Courses—Special Text No. 167, 
Signal Supply. U. 8. Dept. of War. Price, 
10 cents. 

Wyo., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 
of Census, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents (31-26211) 

Agric.—Ariz., Kans., Wash., Wyo.—15th Census 


1930, Bur. 


of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price. 5 cents (31-26211) 
Ariz., Agric.—15thy Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 


of Census, U..S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents, (31~-26211) 
Kans., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. (31-26211) 
Wash., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. 
of Census, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. (31-26211) 
Ratio of Children to Women, 1920—Census 
Monograph XI. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, $1.50. 31-26930 
Wages of Women in 13 States—Bull. of 
Women's Bur. No. 85, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


Price, 35 cents L31-78 
Quicksilver—Bul!. 335, Bur. of Mines, U. S&S. 

Dept. of Commerce. Price, 45 cents 
31-27002 


Distribution Cost Problems of Manufacturing 
Confectioners—D S. No. 10, Bur. of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price. 10 cents 31-27001 

Latin Amer. Markets for Soaps and Soap In- 
gredients—T. P. S. No. 121, Bur, of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce ; 
Commerce. Price, 15 cents 31-26952 

Amer. Pitch Pine and Its Uses—T. P. S. No. 


119, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Come 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents 31-26951 
Current Practices in Construction of State 
Courses of Study—Office of Educ. Bull, 
(1931) No 4, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 
15 cents E31-382 


Standard Breeds and Varieties of Chickens, 
I. Amer., Asiatic, English and Mediterranean 
Classes—-Farmers’ Bull. No. 1506, U. 8. Dept, 
of Agric. Price, 10 eents. ( Agr. 26-1795) 

Wrought-Iron Pipe Nipples—CS6-31, Bur. of 
Standards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Price, 
5 cents 


phies in U. S. 333 p. Los Angeles, Calif,.| Creps and Market—Vol. 8. No. 5. May, 1931, 
Wetzel pub. co., 1931. 31-10188 U. S. Dept, of Agric. Subscription price, 60 
Woodworth, Robt. 8. Contemporary schools cents a year (Agr. 24-113) 
of psychology (Psychology ser.) 232 p., General Information Concerning Patents. Pate 
illus. N. ¥., Ronald press co., 1931. 31-10187 ent Office, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Free, 
..» tr. by Eric Blom. 148 p. E. P. Dutton 31-27000 
& co., 1930. 31-9836 | Monthly Catalogue, U. 8. Public Docs.—No, 
Wood, Gordon L. Borrowing and business in 436. Apr., 1931. Supt. of Docs. Subscription 
Australia; study of correlation between im- price, 75 cents a year (4-18088) 
ports of capital and changes in natl. pros-|N. C.—Unemployment Bull., 15th Census of 
erity. 267 p. Lond., Oxford univ. press, H.| U. 8.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
ilford, 1930, 31-9647! Commerce. Free. (31-26190) 


. 
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* Race and Nativity 
Shown for States 
In Census Report 





Population as | 


1930 Tabulation Is Classi- 
fied, With Comparisons 
With 1920 


The Bureau of the Census has just an- 
nounced the population of various States 
classified by color, nativity and sex, as 
returned in the 1930 census. The reports 
of the several States follow in full text: 


State of Louisiana 


The total poplation of Louisiana on 
April 1, 1930, was 2,101,593, comprising 
1,047,823 males, and 1,053,770 females, or 
99.4 males to 100 females. There were in 
the State 1,318,160 white persons, 776,326 
Negroes, 7,107 of other races, the last in- 
cluding Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Filipinos, etc. As compared with 
the number of 1920 (1,096,611), the white 


population shows an increase of 20.2 per) 


cent, while the Negro population (which! 
numbered 700,257 in 1920) shows an in- 
crease of 10.9 per cent. 


The white population included 1,172,572 | 
natives of native parentage, 110,678 of for- | 


eign or mixed parentage, and 34,910 for- 
eign born. Of the whole number of for- 
eign born, 19,655 were naturalized, 2,023 
had taken out their first papers, and 
11,449 were returned as alien, with re- 
ports on citizenship missing for 1,783. 
Alien foreign-born whites, represented 0.5 
per cent of the population’in 1930 as 
compared with 1.2 per cent in 1920. 

The population 21 years of age and over 
numbered 1,134,852, or 54 per cent of 
the total. The foreign-born white popu- 
lation 21 years of age and over amounted 
to 33,771, of which number 10,777 were 
returned as alien. 

State of North Carolina 

The total population of North Carolina 
on April 1, 1930, was 3,170,276, comprising 
391,150 persons under five years of age; 
427,112 from five to nine years; 382,298 
from 10 to 14 years; 360,640 from 15 to 
19 years; 304,847 from 20 to 24 years; 239,- 
921 from 25 to 29 years; 
to 34 years; 341,719 from 35 to 44 years; 


Movement to Cities Noted 


5) announced the results of the tabulation 
of the 1930 census returns for Wisconsin 
relative to illiteracy and school attend- 
jance, together with the urban and rural 
| population of the State. 


} in | cities of 2,500 or more. The urban pop- 
Determined - | ulation formed 52.9 per cent of the total, 


| 1,385,163, comprising 873,008 persons living 
{on farms in rural territory, and 512,155 
| persons not living on farms. 
| Population as a whole snows a. slight de-| 


| than in 1920, while for those under 5 years, 


| ing 335,372 males, and 352,125 females, or 
'in the State 677,016 white persons, 9,913 


197,171 from 30! 


258,346 from 45 to 54 years; 149,282 from | 


55 to 64; 80,618 from 65 to 74 years; 35,053, 


75 years and over; and 2,119 for whom age | 


was not reported. 

Of the total population of the State 37.9 
per cent are under 15 years of age; 21.0 
per cent are from 15 to 24 years of age; 
24.6 are from 25 to 44 years of age; 12.8 
are from 45 to 64 years of age; and 3.6 
per cent are 65 years of age and over. 

The number of persons under one year 
of age was 74,777, as compared with 72,- 
058 in 1920, while the entire group of 
children under five years increased from 
358,808 to 391,150,*a gain of 9 per cent 
since 1920. All of the remaining age 
groups likewise show increases between 
1920 and 1930. 

On a percentage basis, persons in the 
age groups from 15 to 64 years, and 75 
years and over represent a larger propor- 
tion of the total population in 1930 than 
in 1920, while for those in the age groups 


|753 foreign born. 


under 14 years, and from 65 to 74 years, | 


the proportion is smaller than in 1920. 
State of Ohio 


The total population of Ohio on April 
1, 1930, was 6,646,697, comprising 573,164 
persons under 5 years of age; 639,272 from 
5 to 9 years; 612,768 from 10 to 14 years; 
578,133 from 15 to 19 years; 564,253 from 
20 to 24 years; 523,558 from 25 to 29 years; 
505,940 from 30 to 34 years; 981,405 from 
35 to 44 years; 750,823 from 45 to 54 years; 
499,358 from 55 to 64 years; 293,608 from 
65 to 74 years; 121,228, 75 years and over, 
and 3,187 for whom age was not reported. 

Of the total population of the State, 
27.4 per cent are under 15 years of age; 
17.2 per cent are from 15 to 24 years 
of age; 30.3 per cent are from 25 to 44 
years of age; 18.8 per cent are from 45 
to 64 years of age; and 6.2 per cent are 
65 years of age and over. 


The number of persons under 1 year 
of age was 108,934, as compared with 111,- 
942 in 1920, representing a loss of 2.7 per 
cent, while the entire group of children 
under 5 years decreased from 586,136 in 
1920 to 573,164 in 1930 or 2.2 per cent. 
All other age goups showed increases be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. 

On a percentage basis, persons in the 
age groups from 5 to 19 years, and from 
35 years upwards, represented a larger 
proportion of the total population in 1930 
than in 1920, while for those in the age 
groups under 5 years, and from 20 to 34 
years, the proportion was smaller than 
in .1920. 

State of Tennessee 


The total population of Tennessee on 
April 1, 1930, was 2,616,556, comprising 1,- 
304,559 males and 1,311,997 females. There 
were in the State 2,138,619 white persons, 
477,646 Negroes, and 291 of other races, 
the last including Mexicans, Indians, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Filipinos, etc. As com- 
pared with the number in 1920 (1,885,993), 
the white population shows an increase 
of 252,626, or 13.4 per cent, while the Ne- 
gro population (which numbered 451,758 
in 1920) shows an increase of 25,888, or 
5.7 per cent. 

The white population included 2,087,383 
natives of native parentage, 38,170 natives 
of foreign or mixed parentage, and 13,066 
foreign born. Of the whole number of 
foreign born, 8,272 were naturalized, 748 
had taken out their first papers, and 2,571 
were returned as alien, with reports on 
citizenship missing for 1,475. Alien for- 
eign-born whites represented 0.1 per cent 
of the population in 1930, as compared 
with 0.2 per cent in 1920. 

The population 21 years of age and over 
numbered 1,418,144, or 54.2 per cent of the 
total. The foreign-born white population 
21 years of age and over amounted to 12,- 
496, of which number 2,325 were returned 
as alien. Of the total population of Ten- 
nessee 81.7 per cent are white, and of the 
white population practically all are na- 
tive, there being less than 1 per cent for- 
eign born. Two of the cities shown in the 
tabulation, Chattanooga and Knoxville, 
first attained a population of 100,000 be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 


State of Rhode Island 


The total population of Rhode Island) 


on April 1, 1930, was 687,497, comprising 
59,624 persons under 5 years of age; 67,- 
620 from 5 to 9 years; 64,744 from 10 to 
14 years; 62,414 from 15 to 19 years; 56,- 
667 from 20 to 24 years; 51,690 from 25 to 
29 years; 51,374 from 30 to 34 years; 98,- 
667 from 35 to 44 years; 79,243 from 45 
to 54 years; 55,270 from 55 to 64 years: 
29,019 from 65 to 74 years; 10,934, 75 years 
and over; and 221 for whom age was not 
reported. 

Of the total population of the State, 27.9 
per cent are under 15 years of age; 17.3 
per cent are from 15 to 24 years; 29.4 per 
cent are from 25 to 44 years; 
cent are from 45 to 64 years of age; and 
5.8 per cent are 65 years of age and over. 

The number of persons under 1 year of 
age was 10,997, as compared with 12,746 in 
1920, representing a loss of 13.7 per cent, 
while the entire group of children under 
5 years of age shows a loss of 4.4 per cent, 
decreasing from 62,356 ir 1920 to 59,624 
in 1930. All of the remaining age groups 
show increases between 1920 and 1930. 


On a percentage basis, persons in the | 


age groups from 5 to 19 years, and from 


19.5 per | 


For Decade in Wisconsin 


The director of the Census today ‘June 


The urban pop- 
ulation of Wisconsin on April 1, 1930, 
amounted to 1,553,843, including 8,046 per- 
son living on farms within the limits of 


as compared with 47.3 per cent in 1920. 


The rural population amounted to 


The rural 


and in the age groups from 20 to 34 years, 
the proportion was smaller than in 1920. 
The total population of 687,497, compris- 





95.2 males per 100 females. There were 
Negroes, and 568 of other races, the last 
including Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, etc. As com- 
pared with the number in 1920 (593,980), 
the white population shows an increase of 
14.0 per cent, while the Negro population 
(which numbered 10,036 in 1920) shows a 
decrease of 1.2 per cent. 

The white population included 210,963 
natives of native parentage, 295,339 na- 
tives of foreign or mixed parentage, and 
170,714 foreign born. Of the whole num- 
ber of foreign born, 100,311 were 
naturalized, 11,562 had taken out their 
first papers, and 56,986 were returned as 
alien, with reports on citizenship missing 
for 1,855. Alien foreign-born whites rep- 
resented 8.3 per cent of the population in 
1930, as compared with 11.4 per cent in | 
1920. | 

The population 21 years of age and} 
over numbered 421,197, or 61.3 per cent 
of the total. The foreign-born white pop- 
ulation 21 years of age and over amounted 
to 160,448, of which number 49,609 were 
returned as alien. 

State of Oklahoma 


The total population of Oklahoma on| 
April 1, 1930, was 2,396,040, comprising 
1,233,264 males and 1,162,776 females, or 
106 males per 100 females. There were 
in the State 2,123,424 white persons, 172,- 
198 Negroes, and 100,418 other races, the 
last including Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos, etc. As compared with | 
the number in 1920 (1,821,194), the white 
population shows an increase of 16.5 
per cent, while the Negro population 
(which numbered 149,408 in 1920) shows 
an increase of 15.3. | 

The white population included 1,994,305 
natives of native parentage, 102,366 natives 
of foreign or mixed parentage, and 26,- 
Of the whole number 
of foreign born, 19,665 were naturalized, 
1595 had taken out their first papers, 
and 3,144 were returned as alien, with re- 
ports on citizenship missing for 2,349. 
Alien foreign-born whites represented 0.1 
per cent of the population in 1930, as 
compared with 0.6 per cent in 1920. | 

The population 21 years of age and over 
numbered 1,287,131, or 53.7 per cent of the 
total. The foreign-born white population 
21 years of age and over amounted to 26,- 
030, of which number 2,859 were returned | 
as alien. | 

State of Oregon 

The total population of Oregon on April 
1, 1930, was 953,786, comprising 68,858 per- 
sons under 5 years of age; 81,520 from 5 
to 9 years; 82,660 from 10 to 14 years, 
83,370 from 15 to 19 years; 77,986 from 
20 to 24 years; 72,053 from 25 to 29 years; 
71,102 from 30 to 34 years; 146,995 from 35) 
to 44 years; 120,959 from 45 to 54 years; | 
80,509 from 55 to 64 years; 48,366 from 
65 to 74 years; 18,966, 75 years and over, 
and 442 for whom age‘was not reported. 

Of the total population of the State, 
24.4 per cent are under 15 years of age; 
16.9 per cent are from 15 to 24 years of 
age; 30.5 per cent are from 25 to 44 years 
of age; 21.1 per cent are from 45 to 64 
years of age, and 7.1 per cent are 65 years | 
of age and over. 

The number of persons under 1 year of | 
age was 12,745, as compared with 13,597 
in 1920, a decrease of 6.3 per cent, while 
the entire group of children under 5 years 
of age decreased from 71,318 in 1920 to 
68,858 in 1930. a loss of 3.4 per cent. All 
of the remaining age groups show in- 
creases between 1920 and 1930. 

On a percentage basis, persons in the 
age groups from 15 to 24 years, and from 
35 years upward, represented a larger pro- 
portion of the total population in 1930 than 
in 1920, while for those in the age groups 
under 15 years, and from 25 to 34 years, 
the proportion was smaller than in 1920. 

State of Wisconsin | 

The total population of Wisconsin on 
April 1, 1930, was 2,939,006, comprising 
1,510,815 males, and 1,428,191 females, or 
105.8 males per 100 females. There were 
in the State 2,913,859 white persons, 10,739 
Negroes, and 14,408 persons of other races, 
the last including Mexicans, Indians, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Filipinos, etc. As com- 
pared with the number in 1920 (2,616,938), 
the white population shows an increase of 
296,921, or 11.3 per cent, while the Negro 
population ‘(which numbered 5,201 in 
1920) shows an increase of 5,538, or 106.5 
per cent. 

The white population included 1,436,492 
natives of native parentage, 1,091,154 na- 
tives of foreign or mixed parentage, and 
386,213 foreign born. Of the whole num- 
ber of foreign born, 265,802 were nat- 
uralized, 35,517 had taken out their first 
papers, and 68,106 were returned as alien, 
with reports on citizenship missing for 
16,788. Alien foreign-born whites repre- | 
sented 2.3 per cent of the population in 
1930, as compared with 4.4 per cent in 
1920. 

The population 21 years of age and over | 
numbered 1,768,818, or 60.2 per cent of the 
total. The foreign-born white population 
21 years of age and over amounted to 
373,168, of which number 60,770 were re- 
turned as alien. 


State of Wyoming 


The total population of Wyoming on 
April 1, 1930, was 225,565, comprising 22,- 
495 persons under five years of age; 24,097 
from five to nine years; 21,750 from 10 to 
14 years; 20,162 from 15 to 19 years; 20,445 
from 20 to 24 years; 18,489 from 25 to 29 
years; 18,130 from 30 to 34 years; 35,089 
from 35 to 44 years; 23,256 from 45 to 54 
years; 12,767 from 55 to 64 years; 6,580 
from 65 to 74 years; 2,127, 75 years and 
over, and 178 for whom age was not re- 
ported. 

Of the total population of the State, 
30.3 per cent are under 15 years of age; 
| 18 per cent are from 15 to 24 years of age; 
31.8 per cent are from 25 to 44 years of 
age; 16 per cent are from 45 to 64 years 
|'of age; and 3.8 per cent are 65 years of | 
age and over. | 

The number of persons under one year 
of age was 4,463, as compared with 4,218 
in 1920, an increase of 5.8 per cent, while 
the entire group of children under five 
years of age shows practically no change 
between 1920 and 1930. Of the remaining 


(1,387,499). 


While 
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crease( as compared with the rural pop- 
ulation in 1920 
rural-farm population taken alone shows 
a decrease of 42,229, or 4.6 per cent, the} 
rural-nonfarm population 
893, or 8.4 per cent. 


the 


increased 39,-| 


For the State as a whole, the number 


with 67.3 per cent in 1920. 
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age groups, those from five to 24 years, 
and from 35 years upwards, show increases 
between 1920 and 1930, while those from 
25 to 34 years show decreases. 

On a percentage basis persons in the 
age groups from 10 to 24 years and from | 
35 years upwards represent a larger pro- 
portion of the total population in 1930 
than in 1920, while for those in the age 
groups under 10 years and from 25 to 34| 
years, the proportion is smaller than in 
1920. 





State of South Dakota 


Of the total population of South Da- 
| kota 96.6 per cent are white, and of the 


35 years upwards, represented a larger | white population 87.1 per cent are native 


proportion of the total population in 1930! born. 
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of persons 10 years of age and over re 
turned as unable to read and write in 
1930 was 44,232, as compared with 50,397 J ; 
in 1920. The percentage of illiteracy was|in the United States in 1929 amounted to 
1.9, as compared with 2.4 10 years ago. ) 
The number of persons from 5 to 20| ported by 143 enterprises, which employed 
years of age attending school in 1930 was | 44,493 wage earners (average for the year) 
666,555, as compared with 551,205 in 1920.| and reported power equipment with an 
Persons attending school represented 74.2| aggregate rating of 701,214 horsepower. 
per cent of the total population within | In 1919, the last preceding year for which | 
the ages specified, in 1930, as compared | data were collected for mines and quar- 
Of the total! ries by the Bureau of the Census, the | 
number of children 5 years of age in 1930;| number of operators engaged in the pro- 
38.8 per cent were attending school; of |@uction of copper was 195, the number of 
the children 6 years of age, 80.4 per cent; | 
of those 7 to 13, 98.0 per cent; of those | a8€ for the year), and the aggregate 
14 and 15 years of age, 86.3 per cent; of ; horsepower rating was 523,591. 
those 16 and 17 years, 63.4 per cent; and | 
of those 18 to 20, 21.5 per cent. In addi-| those enterprises in which copper is the 
tion, 26,245 persons 21 years of age and | most important metal contained in the ore | 
over were reported as attending school,/mined. Data for copper reported as sec- 
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Copper Mines of Nation 


Employ 44,000 Workers | 


The Bureau of the Census announced 
| today (June 5) that, according to data 
| collected in the Census of Mines and 
Quarries, taken in 1930, the value at the 
mine of the production of copper mines 





| $283,336,884._ This production was 


re- | 


wage earners employed was 43,717 (aver- 


The copper-mining industry embraces | 





included in the reports for the industries | 


Where 





Shoulder to shoulder 
American progress. 


Behind every great business enterprise, every branded name, each manutac- 
tured product, are hundreds and hundreds of men whose whole energy is bent in 
acquiring facts, in adding to the knowledge which is power, the detailed and au- 
thentic information without which there can be no success. 


And in this task of acquiring knowledge, of painstaking experiment and tire- 
less investigation, business is aided by the workers in the greatest ‘laboratory of 
the world—the Federal Government and the Governments of the forty-eight States. 
The results of its efforts are placed at the disposal of American enterprise whether 
it be industry, merchandising, agriculture, or the exercise of the social sciences 


and the arts. 
What are the contact 


Where do Governme1 


The answers, given by the experts in each field, make up the Topical Survey 
of The United States Daily. Here, in signed articles by the foremost governmental 
authority in each field, is outlined clearly and succinctly just how Government 


helps business. 





the following general clas 


Aeronautics Trade. 


Agricultural Implements. 
Automotive Products. 
Industrial Chemicals. 


Agricultural Chemi 


Electrical Equipment. 


Cereals and Flour. 


Meat and Meat Products. 
Fish and Fish Products. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 


Dairy and Poultry 


Sugar. 
Hides and Leather. 


Lumber. 


J 
iD 


Coffee, Tea and Cocoa. 


Iron and Steel—Hardware. 


economic machinery, is stored. 
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Tennessee Ranks First 
In Marble Production | 


The Bureau of the Census announces 


(June 5) that, according to data collected 
in the Census of Mines and Quarries taken 
in 1930, marble was produced in the United 
States in 1929 by 70 enterprises, employ-| 
ing 3,350 wage earners (average for the 
year) and reporting power equipment with 
an aggregate rating of 30,198 horsepower. 
In 1919, the last preceding year for which 
data for Mines and Quarries were col- 
lected by the Bureau of the Census, the 


number of enterprises engaged in the pro-| 


duction of marble was 48, the number of 
wage earners employed was 1,732 (average 
for the year), and the aggregate horse- 
power rating was 15,628. 


Of the 70 reports received in 1929, 36 
represent strictl; quarrying enterprises, 26 
represent only the quarrying operations 
of establishments which operated finish- 
ing plants in connection with their quar- 


in which such metals are of chief im- 


Census. 


the two great forces of the Nation join in the battle for 


points? 


it and .business meet ? 


sifications: 


Industrial Machinery. 


Coal. 


cals. 


Paper. 


Cotton. 


Products. Wool. 


| ries, and 8 represent combined quarrying 
|and finishing operations of those estab- 


|valued at $7,523,550, 


Government 
and Business Meet 


The Topical Survey 


lhe Topical Survey of The United States Daily, printed each day on the back 
page, is now engaged in covering a wide field of activities which are suggested in 


Non-ferrous Metals. 
Minerals. 
Petroleum. 

Motion Pictures. 


Rubber. 
Specialties. 


Silk and Rayon. 








‘Third of Montana Families 


lishments for which no separate reports | ‘ 
for quarrying were received. | Found to Possess Radios 


The quantity of marble produced in| The Director of the Census today (June 


1920 was Maa Mabtine eaeeam: |5) announced the results of a preliminary 
mately 55,000 short tons, valued at-$1,203,- | Count of the number of families in the 
159, for the eight enterprises that re-|State of Montana according to the 1930 
ported the combined operations of the| census, together with the number of fami- 
quarrying and the finishing of marble.| lies reporting radio sets. The whole num- 
The marble reported by these establish-| ber of families in the State on April 1, 
|ments contributed 10 per cent of the total) 1930, was 137,010, as compared with 139, 
tonnage and 16 per cent of the total value|912 in 1920. The number of persons per 
of marble produced. Included in the/| family was 3.9, the same as in 1920. The 
totals for the industry are data reported | number of families reporting radio sets 
by 11 producers of crushed marble} in 1930 was 43,809, or 32.0 per cent of the 
amounting to 91,000 tons, valued at $467,-| total—Jssued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
604. The figures for the marble produc-| sus. 
tion and value represent increases of 65.9 
per cent and 71.5 per cent, respectively, 
as compared with 331,000 tons, valued at) 
$4,385,853, reported for 1919, the last pre-| A Chilean presidential decree published 
ceding census year. |May 12, 1931, and effective 15 days there- 
The leading States in the order of pro- | after, materially increases, primarily for 
|duction of marble were Tennessee, Ver- | revenue purposes, the rates of import duty 
|}mont, Missouri, and Georgia’ which ac-/on over 200 items out of the more than 
| counted for approximately two-thirds of | 2,000 commodity categories constituting 


Higher Tariff in Chile 


}as compared with 10,284 in 1920.—Jssued ondary in importance to oth rtance.—Issued by th it tonnage id in 1929.—IJssued by the Chile iff.— 
by the Bureau, of the Census. p er metals are | po d by e Bureau of the|the age produced in y an customs tariff.—(Department 


|the Bureau of the Census. {of Commerce.) 
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Tobacco. 5 

Construction Materials. ‘es SE ee aEae AES 
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Here, then, are the signposts that point along the highway 
leading to the great storehouses where knowledge helpful to 
America’s progress, dependent on the growth and power of her 


In these articles the Informed Leaders in the field of Govern- 
ment tell what they have to offer to the Informed Leaders of 
American business. 
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Two Labels Used 





Found Confusing 


Opposition to Registration 
Of ‘Breast O’ Chicken’ by 
Owner of Mark ‘Chicken 


Van Camp Sea Foon Co., INc., 


v. 
Westoate Sea Propucts Co. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
No. 2709. 


= from the Commissioner of Patents. 


pposition No. 7945. 

Ausert J. Fine for appellant; James M. 
Naytor (CHas. R. ALLEN and Ws. S. 
GraHamM of counsel), for appellee. 

Before Grattam, Presiding Judge, and 
BLAND, HATFIELD, GARRETT and LENROOT, 
Associate Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 29, 1931 


Hatrietp, Judge.—This is an appeal in 
a trade-mark opposition proceeding from 
the decision of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents affirming the decision of the Exem- 
iner of Interferences dismissing the oppo- 
sitio nof appellant and holding that ap- 
pellee wa sentitled to the registration of 
the trade mark “Breast O' Chicken” for 
use on canned fish. 

In its application for registration filed 
Dec. 13, 196, appellee alleged that it had 
used the trade mark since Nov. 4, 1926. 

It appears from the record that appel- 
lant is the owner of trade mark registra- 
tion No. 97192, issued to the White Star 
Canning Company, May 19, 1914, of the 
trade mark "Chicken of the Sea” for use 
on tuna fish; that appellant and its pred- 
ecessor have used the registered trade 
mark continuously on tuna fish through- 
out the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries since prior to 1914; and that appel- 
lant has expended large sums of money 
in advertising its product and its trade 
mark. 

Several witnesses for appellant testified 
that, i ntheir opinion, the use by appellee 
of its mark “Breast O’' Chicken” would 
cause confusion:in trade. 


Previous Suit Noted 
It further appears from the record that 


appellant filed suit against appellee in the 
United States District Court, Southern 


District California, Southern Division, in | 


which it was alleged that the use by ap- 
pellee of its trade mark was an infringe- 
ment of appellant’s registered trade mark. 
This suit was dismissed by the district 
court on motion by appellee. On appeal 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Cir- 
cuit, the decree of the district court was 
affirmed. Van Camp Sea Food, Inc., v. 
Westgate Sea Products, 28 F, (2d) 957. 
In its decision the circuit court of ap- 
peals stated that both parties had caused 
their trade marks to be registered. There- 
upon the court, among other things, said: 
“Were the word ‘chicken,’ common to 
the two trade marks, a purely fancicul 
term, and made equally prominent in both, 
we might have a case of sufficent doubt 
to warrant a hearing o fevidence. 
as registered, the two combinations are 
similar neither in appearance nor in 
sound, and if, as appellant contends, it be 
conceded that ‘chicken’ is the dominant 
word in its combination, it cannot be said 
to have such prominence in that of the 
defendant. Moreover, ‘chicken,’ as used 
by the plaintiff, is not a purely fanciful 
term, but is measurably descriptive. True, 
in its primary or most on re meaning, 
it designates the young of the domestic 


hen, and less commonly the young of | 


wild birds, but it is sometimes used to de- 
note living things of the sea as well as 
of the land. Its application has been so 
extended apparently because in a figura- 
tive sense it has come to signify some- 
thing young and tender.” 

After some further discussion of the 
question of the descriptiveness of the in- 
volved trade marks the court stated that 
its decision should not be understood as 
holding that appellant's trade-mark reg- 


istration was invalid. However, it is evi-| 


dent from its decision that the court was 
of opinion that both marks were descrip- 
tive. To what extent it was influenced 
in holding that the involved marks were 
not confusingly similar, by its views that 
they were déscriptive, we do not know. 
But. however that may be, if the involved 
marks are descriptive, the tribunals below 
erred in holding that appellee was en- 
titled to have its mark registered. 

Appellee concedes that appellant's trade 
mark is valid, and that question is, there- 
fore, not before the court in this case. 

Marks Held Confusing 

The question of the descriptiveness, or 
misdescriptiveness, of appellee's mark is 
involved in the issue of the right of reg- 
istration. However, in view of the conclu- 
sioon we have reached as to the confusing 
Similarity of the marks, we find it un- 
necessary to consider other issucs. 

Appellant has popularized its goods and 
its trade mark. It has expended thousands 


of dollars in advertising them throughout | 


the United States, and its trade mark 


“Chicken of the Sea” is undoubtedly of , 
Although its goods pos- , 
sessed the same descriptive properties, and 


very great value. 


were sold in the same market and in the 
Same stores as the canned fish of appel- 
lant, appellel, in 1926, adopted and used 
the trade mark “Breast O’ Chicken” on 
canned fish . 

It is true, as argued by counsel for ap- 
Ppellee, that the involved trade marks are 
not identical either in appearance or in 
sound. However, the mark of appellee 
nncludes, as its dominant feature, one of 
the dominant features of appellant's mark 
—the word “Chicken’—and closely simu- 
lates appellant's trade mark. 

The law dves not require that, in order 
that confusion, mistake, and deceit may 
be avoided, trade marks used such a com- 
mon and and widely used article of food 
as canned fish, shall be carefully analyzed 
and dissected by the consuming public. 
Lever Brothers Co. v. 
Co. (now by change of name the Tex Co.), 
17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1272, 41 Fed. 
(2) 408. 

The general purpose of the law of trade 
marks is to prevent “one person from pass- 
ing off his goods or his business as the 

6 or the business of another.” Cali- 
ornia Packing Corporation v. Tillman & 
Bendel, 17 ©. C. P. A. (Patents) 1048, 40 
F. (24) 108; The B. F. Goodrich Co. v. 
Clive E. Hockmeyer ét al., 17 ©. C. P. A. 
(Patents) 1068, 40 F. (2d) 99, and cases 
cited. 

Although there is nothing in the record 
to establish affirmatively that appellee de- 
sighedly simulated appellant's trade mark, 
nevertheless, conaitenang the similarity of 
thé marks and other facts and circum- 
stances of record, it would seem to be 
clear that the use by appellee of its trade 
mark concurrently with the use by appel- 
lant of its trade mark would cause corifu- 
sion in thé mind of the public and would 
result in appellee trading on appellant's 
good will and popularity, with correspond- 
ing damage to both the public and appel- 
lant. 

The decision is reversed. 





British Textile Exports 


British exports of cotton and rayon 
mixed piéce goods during February 
amounted to 3,189,000 square yards, a de- 
crease of 2.680.000 square yards, or 46 per 
cent, from the same peiod of 1930. ‘(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Further Confiscation En joined Pending Legal As Excise Income 
Determination of Misbranding Charge 





NATIONAL REMEDY COMPANY 
Vv. 
ArtHUR M. Hype, SECRETARY OF AGRICUL~ 
TURE, ET AL, 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
No. 5087. 

Appeal from Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Aspram F. Myers and MELVIN M. JOHNSON 
for appellant; Leo A. Rover, United 
States Attorney, and J. W. FIHELLy, As- 
sistant, for appellees. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 
Hitz and Groner, Associate Justices. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 1, 1931 


Ross, Associate Justice—Appeal from a 
decree in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict sustaining a motion to dismiss ap- 
pellant’s bill to enjoin appellees from caus- 
ing to be made so-called “multiple seiz- 
ures” of appellee’s “B. & M. External 
Remedy” until such time as the disputed 
questions of law and fact can be judicially 
determined in some one Of the several 
libels already filed against the remedy. 

The averments of the complaint, staved 
in narrative form, are substantially as 
folfows: Appellant, the National Remedy 
Company, is a Massachusetts corporation, 
with its principal place of business in 
Boston, in that State. In 1913 it com- 
menced and has since continued to manu- 
facture and sell the above proprietary 
remedy. This enterprise has prospered to 
such an extent that the business and good 
will now “amount to about the sum of 
$100,000.” 

The remedy is not a nostrum, but is of 
value in the treatment of diseases of the 

‘human body, as has been demonstrated 
by practical experience and also by 
experimentation and study. It is intended, 
as its name signifies, solely and only as 
an external remedy. “The statements 
contained in and upon the labels, pam- 
phlets, booklets, circulars and other printed 
matter have been prepared with care, 
under scientific direction, and in the 
utmost of good faith.” No representations 
have been made which appellant and its 
officers and agents did not believe, and 
have reason to believe, were and are true, 
and the medicines never has been and is 
not now adulterated. 

The medicine is manufactured jin the 


| 


scientific, laboratory and clinical research, | 


State of Massachusetts and distributed | 


not only in that State but also in inter- 
state commerce to practically all the other 
States of the Union, to the District of 
Columbia, and also to foreign countries. 
During the vear 1919, at the instance 
of officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States, a hearing was 
had in that Department, at which ap- 
pellant appeared and presented evidence 
|}in .support of the claims made in the 
| labels, circulars, pamphlets, and booklets 
| advertising the remedy. The representa- 
tions made at that time in the labels, 
| books, pamphlets, etc., were substantially 
| the same as those contained in the pres- 
ent literature accompanying the remedy. 


Seizures Were Made 


In Group of Cities 

Appellant being unable at that time to 
satisfy the Department as to this adver- 
tising matter, the Department caused seiz- 
ures of the remedy to be made under 
libels filed by the United States in various 
jurisdictions, and, among other places, 
in the City of Concord, N. H., in October, 
1928. 
jury in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of New Hampshire, 
at which it was contended by the Govern- 
ment that the statements in the advertis- 
ing matter of appellant regarding the 
curative and thereapeutic effects of its 
| remedy were false and fraudulent. A ver- 
| dict was rendered for the claimant, ap- 
pellant here. 
this verdict. 

For a period of six consecutive years 
tolowing the judgment in the New Hamp- 
shire District Court appellant continu- 
cusly sold and distributed its remedy in 
interstate commerce and in the State 
of Massachusetts without molestation 
or criticism. The remedy is now carried 
in stock and sold by many thousand drug 
dealers in practically all of the States of 
the Union and the District of Columbia. 

In December, 1928, and January, 1929, 
the Department of Agriculture caused 
libels to be brought against appellant's 
remedy, and seizures thereof to be made 
in the following cities: New York, N. Y.: 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Balti- 
morc, Md.; Oakland, Calif.; Portland, 
Me.; Miami, Fla.; and elsewhere. 

Appelant avers, upon information and 
belief, that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
acting through subordinates, is purposing 
and intending to cause to be instituted 
and prosecuted libels in numerous oiher 
places in the United States, all arisin 
out of and based upon the same general 
allegations and statements so contained 
in the circulars, pamphlets, booklets and 
cartons of appellant. The several libels 
already instituted contain identical state- 
ments and allege the adulteration and 
misbranding of appellant's remedy. 

So far as appellant is advised, the 
specifications and details of the charges 
made against appellant's remedy in the 


several States where the libels have been | 
If the appclles pro- | 


filed are identical. 
ceed with other seizures in other places, as 
they have threatened to do, the entire 
output of appellant’s factory and work- 
shop could be seized and held for an in- 
definite period of time. 

Damage to Business 

Claimed by Appellant 

| The prosecution of libels in various 
/courts in widely separated parts of the 
| United States is unnecessarily oppressive 
jand causing appellant great and unneces- 


)Sary expense and is ruining and will ruin 
and destroy its business and good-will. 


| Appellant does not seek to restrain ap- | 


pellees from obtaining, “by the due and 
proper method provided by law, a decision 
upon the disputed questions of law and 
fact involved, but merely wants to pre- 
vent irreparable injury to itself arising 
cut of the"Ynultiplicity of such libels in 
widely separated jurisdictions.” Appéllant 
has no plain, adequate, and complete 
1emedy at law, and its property, business 
and good-will will be ruined and destroyed 
unless relief is granted herein. 

The motion to dismiss admits all ma- 
terial facts averred in the bill. American 
School of Magnetic Healing v. McAnnulty, 
187 U. 5. 94, 103. 

Under the Pure Food Law (Act of June 
30, 1906, 34 Stat. 768, as amended by the 
Act of Aug. 23, 1912, 37 Stat. 416) it is the 
duty of the Department of Agriculture 
(sec. 4) to make examination of speci- 
mens of certain foods and drugs for 
the purpose of determining whether 
such articles are adulterated or mis- 
branded within the meaning of the 
act, and, if it shall appear from such ex- 
amination that any of such specimens is 
adulterated or misbranded, “to certify the 
facts to the proper United States district 
attorney,” who ‘under section 5), with- 
out delay, must “institute appropriate pro- 
ceedings,” by indictment or libel for con- 


demnation, or both, as the facts may 
warrant. United States v. Morgan, 222 
U. S. 274, 280. 


Judgment was entered on | 


| adulteration ‘if any) is not of such char- 


Trial was had before a before a'/! 


| 





| trary exercise of power and is a depriva-| United States. 


{ 
| 
| 


| 
| 


8! company to recover 


| 
| 
| 


determination of the question whether a 
given product is adulterated or misbranded 
is for the court, and that “the function 
and duty of appellees under section 4 of 
the Food and Drugs Act is one of inves- 
tigation. Their findings and conclusions 
in respect of adulteration and misbrand- 
ing are merely tentative and have no 
binding or obligatory force in themselves. 
They are not a regulation or an order 
but are merely the assertion of an opinion 
that the law has been, violated and that 
proceedings in the name of the United 
States as directed by statute should be 
instituted for this alleged violation.” 
deed, such was the conclusion of the court 
in the Morgan case. Due process of law 
required this. Ohio Valley Co. v. Ben 
Avon Borough, 253 U. S. 287. 

| 


° > : 

Effect of Prior Ruling | 
On Product Discussed | 

Inasmuch as every district attorney to 
whom the Department makes certifica- 
tion must institute appropriate proceed- | 
ings, by indictment or libel for condem- | 
nation, or both, it is evident that! 
even though the findings of the 
Department are merely administra- 
tive, nevertheless, if such certifi- 
ication should be made to the district at- 
torney in every district where a product 
might be found, the manufacturer would 
be crippled or ruined long before the final 
adjudication in the court could be had. 
Such a result, we think, was not contem- , 
plated by Congress, except possibly in un- 
usual cases where drastic action would be 
necessary for the immediate protection of 
the public. Is this a case of that char- 
acter? We think not. 


Appellant’s remedy is for external use 
only. Its business was started in 1913. 
In 1919 the Department caused seizures 
to be made in various jurisdictions, and 
at the trial in the United States District 
Court for the District of New Hampshire | 
the issue whether the advertising matter 
constituted misbranding was submitted to 
the jury, and resulted in a verdict and 
judgment, for the defendant (appellant 
here). We must assume, therefore, that 
the Department at that time was mistaken 
and that the remedy was not misbranded 
within the meaning of the law. 


The remedy was the same and the ad- 
vertising was substantially the same as it 
is now. The contention then was that 
the remedy was misbranded. It is now 
contended that it is not only misbranded 
but adulterated. If it is adulterated now, 
it must have been then, yet the analysis | 
at that time failed to disclose adultera- 
tion. We may assume, therefore, that the, 


acter as to endanger the public. This 
assumption is instituted not only because 
of the failure to detect adulteration in the 
analysis of 1919, but because for a period 
of six years after the judgment in the 
District Court for New Hampshire ap- 
pellant was unmolested in the conduct of 
its business. | 


In Ex parte Young, 209 U. 8. 123, it| 
was held that while there is no rule per- | 
mitting a person to disobey a_ statute! 
with impunity at least once for the pur- 
pose of testing its validity, when such} 
validity can only be determined by judicial 
determination and construction, a pro- 
vision in the statute which imposes such 
severe penalties for d’sobedience of its! 
provisions as to intimidate the parties | 
affected thereby from resorting to the 
courts to test its validity practically pro-, 
hibits those parties from seeking such} 
judicial construction and denies them the 
equal protection of the law. | 


Case Is Remanded 


| 
For Further Proceedings | 
In the present case, the action and pro- 


In- | 


| Office has ruled. 


Bay State Supreme Court 
| Rules Such Sums Belong 
_ Properly Within Scope of 
| Levy on Corporations | 


Boston, Mass., June 5. | 

Income from paicnt royalties may be 
included in the basis of the Massachu- 
setts excise tax on corporations, the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of that State has 
‘held in a case entitled Thomson Electric 
Welding Company v. Commonwealth. 

“Plainly, income received from royalties 
on patents can not be taxed as income 
‘to an individual recipient,” the opinion 
| says, citing the Rockwood case, 277 U. 8. 
142. “The tax here assailed is not a tax 
on an individual and it is not a tax on 
income. It is an excise upon a domestic 
corporation for the privilege of carrying 
on business as a corporation.” 

The Educational Films case, 282 U. S. 
379, is controlling, the court declared. If 
the word “patents” be substituted for the 
word “copyrights” in the final sentence 
of that opinion, it covers exactly the case 
at bar. 


“The petitioner relies chiefly on Macallen 
Co. v. Massachusetts, 279 U. S. 620, over- 
ruling Macallen Co. v. Commonwealth 264 


| 
| 


, Mass. 396. Of course we bow to that con- 


trolling authority and endeavor to follow 
and apply the principies there laid down. 
We do not understand that that decision 
strikes down as unconstitutional every 
statute whereby a general excise is laid 


{upon corporations for the privilege of do- 
| ing business, merely because in computing 
| the excise income from tax exempt sources 


may be included. 


“It was said in 279 U. S. at 628 that, in 
Home Ins. Co. v. New York, 134 U. S. 594, 
Society for Savings v. Coite, 6 Wall. 594, 
and Provident Institution v. Massachu- 
setts, 6 Wall. 611, the distinction was! 
pointed out ‘between an attempt to tax 
the property or income as such and to 
measure a legitimate tax upon the privi- 
leges involved in the use thereof. 

“It is implicit in all that the thing 
taxed in form was in fact and reality the 
subject aimed at, and that any burden 
put upon the nontaxable subject by its 
use as a measure of value was gratuitous 
and incidental.’ 

“We think that the thing aimed at by 
the statutes under which the excise was 
levied in the case at bar was the privi- 
lege of doing business as a corporation, 
and that any burden upon income received 
from royalties on patents was gratuitous 


| and incidental to the measure of the law- 


ful excise levied on that privilege. The 


| distinction between the Macallen case and 


the case at bar, and the inapplicability of 


,the former to the latter, is demonstrated 


in the opinion in the Educational Films 
Corporation case.” 


Legislative Act Necessary 
To Refund Fee to Railroad 


Satem, Onec., June 5. 

Where a railroad, under a mistake of 
fact, paid an excessive fee to the Public 
Utilities Commissioner, no refund may be 
made except pursuant to an act of the 
Legislature, the Oregon Attorney General's 
By inadvertence, the 
company included interstate receipts in 
computing the amount of the fee, the 
opinion explained. 





Customs and Patent Court 


Adjourns Until October 


The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals adjourned on June 5, to meet again 
in October. 

During the year the court, according 
to a compilation made by its clerk, Ar- 


| | « CURRENT LAW 
On Canned Fish Under Food and Drugs Statute Are Held Taxable 


| posed action of the Department would,|thur B. Shelton, disposed of more cases 
~|under the averments of the bill, in effect 


’ } than during any other year since its cre- 
deprive appellant of its property through) ation in 1909. A total of 280 patent cases 
the destruction of its business before the| and 104 customs cases were determined 


issues involved could be determined by 
the court. The result, therefore, would | 
be little different than as_ though 
no provision had been made for judicial | 
review. Such a course of conduct on the! 
part of the Department amounts to arbi- | 


tion of due process of law. It is not, | 
therefore, a suit against the United States. 
Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson, 223 U. S.! 
605, 620; Heath & Milligan Co. v. Worst, 
207 U. S. 338. 


A court of equity has jurisdiction to 
restrain by injunction the institution of a! 
multiplicity of suits under such circum- 
stances as are here present. In Third Ave. 
R. R. Co. v. the Mayor etc., of N. Y., 54 
N. Y. 159 (cited with approval in Cave 
v. Rudolph, 53 App. D. C. 12, 15; 287 F.| 
989), the municipal authorities had com- 
menced 27 actions against the railroad 
penalties prescribed 
and imposed by city ordinances for run- 
ning cars without a license. The railroad 
cémpany brought an action to restrain 
the prosecution of more than one until 
that one could be finally heard and deter- 
mined. The Court of Appeals ruled that 
as the prosecution of all the sufts would 
be unnecessarily oppressive, the interfer- 
ence of a court of equity was properly 
invoked and exercised. 

But it is contended that “if appellees 
should be enjoined in this case no practi- 
cal relief would be afforded appellant, 
since under section 5 of the Act the United 
States attorney could proceed against va- 
rious shipments of the product through- 
out the country when any health, food, or 
drug offic:r or agent of any State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia should 
present satisfactory evidence of such vio- 
lations.” This contention is without merit. 
The relief prayed for is against appellees 
to prevent them from causing seizures 
of practically all of appellant's product, 


and to this relief, under the adtnitted 
facts, appellant is entitled. 
The decree will be reversed and the 


cause remanded for further proceedings 





| not inconsistent with this opinion. 


Airline Company Protests 
South Carolina Fuel Tax 


Co.umata, 8. C., June 5. 
The application of the Eastern Air 
Transport Company. Inc., for an injunc- 
tion restraining collection of the South 
Carolina gasoline tax on fuel used in its 
airplanes will be heard June 17 at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., by a specially constituted 
three-judge Federal court consisting of 
Circuit Judge Parker and District Judges 
Glenn and Cochran. 


Ruling in West Virginia 





On Peddler’s License Levy 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA., June 5. 

The 1931 Act (H. 160) exempting resi- 
dent farmers from the peddler’s license 
tax discrimmates against citizens of other 
States and is unconstitutional, the West 
Virginia Attorney General's office has 
ruled. 

The original law ‘sec. 97. art. 12, chap. 
11 of the Code) exempted all farmers sell- 
ing their own produce. The amendment 
attempted to make the exemption apply 


It is conceded by appellees that the|to resident farmers only. 


| during the term. 


The court handed down written opin- 
ions in 325 cases, of ah average of 65 
opinions for each judge. This is thought, 
Mr. Shelton stated orally, to be a record 
in work of the appellate courts of the 
The great congestion of 
work in the court, Mr. Shelton explained, 
has been due to the transfer of jurisdic- 
tion to it from the Gourt of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia of appeals from the 
Patent Office. 

The court adjourned with 235 cases 
pending, 53 cases less than at the time 
of adjournment last year. 

The journal of the court for June 5 
follows: 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E.| 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Patents 
Fenton R. Brydle v. Harry H. 
Honmingbaum. Opinion by Grahm, Presiding 
Judge. The decision of the Board of Patent 
Appeals awarding to appellee priority of in-| 
vention of improvements in shingles, is ré- 
versed and the cause remanded to the Patent 


Office for further proceedings. Bland, J.,} 
specially concurs. j 

Nos. 2773 and 2775. Henry Dreyfus v. Leon | 
Lilienfeld, and Leon Lilienfeld v. Henry teys | 
| fus Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. 
The decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
in an interference proceedings relating to the 


No. 2750. 





manufacture of cellulose ethers, awarding 
priority to Dreyfus on one count and to 
Lilienfeld on five counts, is affirmed. 

Nos. 2771 and 2774. Henry Dreyfus v. Leon 


Lilienfeld and Leon Lilienfeld v. Henry Drey- 
fus. Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. | 


The decision of the Boatd of Patent Appeals | 
in an interference proceeding relating to the 
menufacture of cellulose ethers, awarding 


priority to Dreyfus on three counts and to 
Lilienfeld on all the others, is reversed as 
to count 3, awarded below to Lilienfeld and 


now awarded to Dreyfus, and affirmed in all 
other respects. 


No. 2772. Henry Dreyfus v. Leon Lilienfeld. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 


; AWarding to appellee priority of invention of 
improvements in manufacture of cellulose 


| ethers, is affirmed. 
| No. 2812 Albert H. Fager v. Garner L,. 
Knox. Improvements in vehicle running gear. | 


| Dismissed upon motion of appellee for failure 
of appellant to prosecute. 

No. 2984. Nestor Johnson Manufacturing | 
Co. v. Shapleigh Hardware Co. Trade mark | 
for ice skates. Dismisséd upén motion of} 
appellant and consent of appellee. 

No, 2768. Ex parte Colin G. Fink et 
Improvement in toothed articles. 
upon motion of appellants. 

No. 2783. Ex parte Colin G. Fink et 
| Improvement in wearing parts for 
combustion engines. 
of appellants. 

No. 2972. Richard M. Ahrens v. Charles BE. 
Ferreira. Chair for motor buses. Dismissed 
| upon motion of appellee for failure of ap- 
pellant to prosecute. 
| No. 2864. Ex parte Charles 
Improvements in riveted joints. 


al. 
Dismissed 


al 
internal 
Dismissed upon motion 


Ward Hall, | 
Motion of 
| appellant for leave to file brief denied, and 
| *Ppeat dismissed for failure to prosecute 

| ©. 2684. Ex parte Elmyr A. Lavghiin. | 
| Method of hardening the surfaces of steel 
| Castings. Brief accompanying petition of ap- 
pellant for rehearing stricken from the files, 
and rehearing denied. 


Customs 

No. 3386. Hawley & Letverich et al. v. The 
United States Wiping rags. Petition of 
appellee for rehearing denied. 

No. 3389. Wilbur-Ellis Co. et al. v. The 
United States Currency value. Petition of 
appellants for rehearing denied. 

No, 3402. The United States v. M. Bern- 
stein & Sons Dressed dogskins. Petition of 
appellee for rehearing granted, and case set 
for October term 

The court announced that the vacation rule 


as to the postponement of printing records 
and filing briefs would become effective June 
*6, 1931. 


Avtnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Are PreseNTEeD Hrretn, Brine 
Pustisnen WitHout COMMENT BY THE Uniten States DatLy 
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CUSTOMS DUTIEFS—Violation of customs laws—Seizure of vessels—Effect of treaty 
between United States and Great Britain—Seizure at point farther from shore than 
vessel could traverse in one hour— 

A British vessel loaded with liquor intended for transhipment to the United States 
was not subject to seizure by the United States Coast Guard at a point less than 
12 miles from the United States coast, but at a greater distance from the coast 
than the vessel could have traversed in one hour, in view of a treaty of 1924 between 
the United States and Great Britain providing that the right of boarding and 
examining British vessels conferred by the treaty “shall not be exercised at a 
greater distance from the coast of the United States * * * than can be traversed 
in one hour by the vessel,” since such treaty was a limitation upon the right of the 
Coast Guard to seize vessels within 12 miles from the coast under the Tariff Act 
of 1930, so as to permit seizure only within the distance that vessels could traverse 
in one hour and was not an extension of the right of search so that a vessel with 
a speed greater than 12 miles an hour could be seized within the distance of one 
hour’s sail, even though more than 12 miles from the coast, although such Tariff 
Act was enacted subsequent to the proclamation of the treaty, since the enforce- 
ment provisions of such Tariff Act of 1930 were substantially reenactments of sim- 
ilar sections of the Tariff Act of 1922 in effect at the time the treaty was entered 
into. 

United States v. British Motor Screw “Hazel Tov”; D. C., D. R. 1., No. 1646, May 
16, 1931. 





CUSTOMS DUTIES—Collection districts—Limitations—Construction of Tariff Act 
as to departure of vessel which has entered collection district without entry— 

A customs collection district, within the meaning of séction 585 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 prohibiting a vessel which has arrived within the limits of a collection dis- 
trict from attempting to depaft therefrom without making éntry, does not extend 
beyond the three-mile territorial limits, notwithstanding enforcement provisions of 
the act for search and seizure of vessels within 12 miles from shore. 

United States v. British Motor Screw “Hazel Tov”; D. C., D. R. 1., No. 1646, May 
16, 1931. 





CUSTOMS DUTIES—Violation of customs laws—Departure of vessel in collection 
district without making entry—Penalty imposed on master—Collection by proceed- 
ings in rem against vessel— 

Section 585 of the Tariff Act of 1930 imposing a penalty on the master of a vessel 
for attempting to depart from a collection district without making entry cannot 
be enforced by a libel in rem against the vessel, since there is no provision in the 
act for a lien against the vessel to enforce the collection of the penalty imposed on 
the master. 

United States v. British Motor Screw “Hazel Tov’; D. C., D. R. 1., No. 1646, May 
16, 1931. 





CUSTOMS DUTIES—Violation of customs laws—Attempt to depart from collection 
district without entry—Penalty imposed on master—Sufficiency of notice to mas- 
ter—Notice that vessel was subject to penalti¢s— 

A notice to the master of a vessel that the vessel had become liable to penalties 
for violations of the Tariff Act was not a sufficient notice that he had become per- 
sonally liable for a penalty under section 583 of the Tariff Act of 1930 for atempting, 
after arriving within the limits of the collection district, to depart therefrom with- 
out making entry. 


United States v. British Motor Screw “Hazel Tov”; D.C., D. R. 1., No. 1646, May 
16, 1931. 
CUSTOMS DUTIES—Violation of customs laws—Failure by master to produce 
manifest—Liability for penalty—Sufficiency of manifest produced— 

The master of a British véssel who produced a manifest describing the cargo 
when the vessel was boarded by the United States Coast Guard, 11% miles from 
the United States coast, was not liable for the penalty imposed by section 584 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 for failure of the master to produce a manifest, even though 
the manifest so produced did not comply with the requirements of section 431 of 
the act which provides that “the master of every vessel arriving in the United 
States and required to make entry shall have on board his vessel a manifest in a 
form to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and signed by such master 
under oath as to the truth of the statements thereunder contained,” since such 
requirements are applicable only when the vessel has arrived in port. 

United States v. British Motor Screw “Hazel Tov”; D. C., D. R. 1., No. 1646, May 
16, 1931. 








MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Torts—Defective condition of street—Liability of 
corporation—Effect of State Highway Commission’s action in taking over street as 
part of State highway system— 

A North Carolina municipal corporation was lable for the death of an automobile 
driver caused by the defective condition of the approach of a bridge constituting a 


| part of a street of which it had notice, although prior to the accident the State 


Highway Commission had taken over the street for the purpose of constructing 
and maintaining it as a link in the State highway system. 

Pickett, Adminiz., v. Carolina and Northwestern Railway; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 522, 
May 6, 1931. 





RAILROADS—Location of road—Construction of track through city—Noncom- 
pliance with State statute providing for city’s permission—Effect of order of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—Jurisdiction to enjoin construction 

An interstate railroad company which was authorized by an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to abandon a portion of its interstate line and to 
construct a cut-off through a city in California in lieu thereof could not be enjoined 
by a California State court from constructing the line so authorized through the 
city on the ground that the city had not granted permission as required by a Cali- 
fornia statute, sifice the action was in effect one to enjoin the enforcernent of an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission and was therefore within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Federal district court under a section of the Federal 
Judicial Code. 

Southern Pacific Co. v. City of Willow Glen; C. C. A. 9, No. 6282, May 8, 1931. 





. 
TRIAL—Instructions—Oral instructions without prior opportunity to except—Viola- 
tion of court riles— 

The action of a South Dakota trial judge in instructing the jury orally and grant- 
ing the parties the right to except thereto after the Charge was given, in violation 
of the court rules giving the parties the right to except to instructions before they 
are submitted to the jury, was ground for reversal where the parties did not waive 
compliance with the rules. 

Heyl v. Waggoner et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6583, May 4, 1931. 





USURYwUsurious transactions—Sale of wages as usurious loan— 

An instrument designated a “bill of sale” by which an employe “sold and assigned 
* * * all my right title and interest in and to the sum of $16.50 of an undivided 
interest in my account for salary or wages earned or to be earned by me * * * before 
the expiration of one year ftom date,” in consideration of the sum of $15.00 received 
by the employe from the assignee, executed by the employe pursuant to his “ap- 
plication to sell salary or wage account” by which he stated that he desired to sell 
his wages in the amount of $16.50 for the sum of $15.00, was in effect a usurious 
loan, within the meaning of the South Carolina usury statutes, the designation of 
the instrument as a “bill of sale” being an atempted evasion of such statutes. 

Martin v. Pacific Mills et al.; S.C. Sup. Ct., No. 13135, May 13, 1931. 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Right to compensation—Accident arising out of 
anid in course of employment—Salesman’s deviation from direct route to customer— 

A salesman who deviated approximately 3,500 feet from the most direct route to 
a customer, for the purpose of buying cigars in a particular drug store, and who 
was injured in an automobile accident after making such déviation, was injured as 
the result of an accident that arose out of and in the course of his employment, 
within the méaning of the North Carolina Workmen's Compensation Act, and was 
therefore entitled to compensation under the act. 


Parrish v. Armour & Company Employer et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 341, April 22, 
1931, 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT—Adulteration and misbranding—Multiple seizures—Ac- 
tion to enjoin— 

Where the Secretary of Agriculture caused libels under the Food and Drugs Act 
to be filed, in the period of two months, against a manufacturer's propriétary 
remedy, and seizures thereof to be made, in more than eight cities, and intends to 
have filed and prosecuted libels in numerous other places, all arising out of and 
based upon the same alleged misbranding and adulteration of the proprietary 
remedy, any adulteration or misbranding fot being of such character as to en- 
danger the public, the manufacturer is entitled to an injunction restraining further 
multiple seizures of the proprietary remedy until disputed questions of law and 
fact can be judicially determined in some one of the several libels already filed.— 
National Remedy Co. v. Hyde et al. (D. C. Ct. Appls.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 816, June 6, 
1931. 





FOOD AND DRUGS ACT—Statutory provisions—Multiple seizures—In advance of 
determination of questions of law and fact— 

Congress, in enacting the Food and Drugs Act, held not to have contemplated the 
certification by the Department of Agriculture to institute libels in every district 
where a product, determined by the Department to be misbranded or adulterated 
within the meaning of the act, might be found, except possibly in unusual cases 
where drastic action will be necessary for the immeédiate protection of thé public, 
in advance of the determination in some one libel of disputed questions of law and 
fact National Remedy Co. v. Hyde et al. (D. C. Ct. Appls.) —6 U. 8S. Daily, 816, 
June 6, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—Words—Prior adjudication— 

“Breast O’ Chicken” held confusingly similar to “Chicken of the Sea,” although 
prior suit for infringement of opposer's mark, between samé parties, was dismissed 
on dissimilarity of marks.—Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., v. Westgate S¢a Products 
Co. (C. C. P. A)—6 U. 8. Daily, 816, June 6, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Opposition— , 

Question of descriptiveness, or misdescriptiveness of applicant's mark is involved 
tm issue of right of registration and may be raised and decided in oppositfon —Van 
Camp Sea Food Co., Inc,. v. Westgate Sea Products Co. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. B. 
Daily, 816, June 6, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


ROYALTIES—Lease of oil lands by State— 


Profits derived by a private corporation from the sale of oil and gas produced 
undet leases granted by the State of Oklahoma on part of its public domain held 
not subject to Federal tax; Group No. 1 Oil Corporation v, Bass (Sup. Ct., April 13) 
distinguished—Coronado Oil & Gas Co. v. Burnet. (D. C. Ct. Appis.)—6 U. 8. 
Daily, 817, June 6, 1931. 


.oe 


Gov. La Follette 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts — Urges New Tax 


_ On Chain Stores 


| Wisconsin Executive Reviews 
Measures Enacted and 
Proposes Others for Early 
Consideration 





Mapison, WIs., June 5. 

Enactment of a law which will place 
a tax on chain stores designed to equalize 
the tax burden between them and their 
independent competitors was included in 
the recommendations submitted to the 


| Wisconsin Legislature by Governor Phillip 
F. La Follette on June 4 


In his special message to that body 
Governor La Follette took occasion to re- 
view the laws which have been enacted 
up to the present time and in addition 
to this emphasized the measures which 


| he felt should be passed before adjourn- 
ment. 


Reduced Outlay Provided 


In calling the Legislature’s attention to 
the fact that the executive budget bill 
presented by him and adopted by that 
body provides for a reduction in the ex- 
penditures of the State of $500,000 as 
;compared with the expenditures for the 
| preceding biennium, he said he would not 
| approve any further appropriation for any 
| purpose that requires a dollar of additional 
| State tax on general property. 


In announcing that he also was opposed 
to any measures “increasing the total 
tax burden,: excepting those which may 
be for an emergency” he renewed his 
recommendations that the income tax bill 
be amended so as to abolish the dividend 
exemption and restore “fair exemptions 
for families.” 


On the question of electric power Gov- 
ernor La Follette recommended passage 
of a measure now pending in the Legis- 
lature which would permit municipal com- 
petition with existing utility corporations 
upon the approval of the Railroad Com- 
mission, and approval of another bill 
which would grant to farmers’ mutual 
telephone companies the right to operate 
without a certificate of convenience and 
necessity. 


He also called attention to the fact 
that constitutional amendments extendin 
to municipalities financing powers “equa 
| to those possessed by private utility cor- 
|porations and permitting the State to 
|develop a public power program, if its 
people so desire, have been advanced to- 
ward ultimate submission to popular 
vote.” 

In addition to this he pointed to the 
passage of a law permitting the estab- 
lishment of power districts whereby local 
municipal plants may cooperate in the 
production and _ distribution of* power, 
|““‘thereby granting poi¢ntial equality be- 
tween the public and private enterprises.” 

Corrupt Practices Act 

The Governor also recommended the 
passage of a bill which would amend the 
State’s Corrupt Practicés Act by estab- 
|lishing a “regulation of expenditures in 
campaigns by ‘volunteer’ committees and 
extends the prohibition of expenditures in 
| elections by corporations to such expendi- 
| tures in referenda.” 

In recommending that an interim com- 
mittee be appointed by the Legislature to 
study the problem of chain or group bank- 
ing and also to study possible methods of 
reorganizing the banking structure of the 
State in order to “modernize and 
strengthen it in keeping with changed 
economic conditions,” the Governor said: 

“I ath convinced that the submission of 
|@ negative program aimed jurely and 
solely at chain banking without a con- 
structive program as an alternative might 
have a bad effect on the stability of our 
| financial institutions.” 

The Governor likewise recommended 
that an interim committee be appointed 

for the purpose of studying the various 
Proposals for “permanent unemployment 
| reserves or insurance” As well as the gen- 
| eral problem of unemployment. 

If these committees are appointed the 
| Governor stated that he would call the 
| Legislature in special session to act upon 

their recommendations. 





Veterans’ Agency Lawyers 
‘Placed on Competitive List 


Attorneys’ position under the Veterans’ 
Administration henceforth will be filled 
through competitive exatninations given 
by the Civil Service Commission, accord- 
ing to an executive order just signed by 
President Hoover, the Commission an- 
nounced June 5. The announcement fol- 
iows in full text: 

The President has just signed an Ex- 
ecutive order placing positions of attorney 
under the Veterans’ Administration within 
the competitive classified service. 

Heretofore such positions have been 
| filled through noncompetitive examina- 
tion. Under that system the Veterans’ 
Administration nominated candidates for 
| examination by the Civil Service Commis- 
| Sion. 

On March 28, 1931, General Frank T, 
| Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
j}asked the Civil Service Commission to 
{inform him as to the possibility and prac- 
ticability of certifying attorney eligibles 
as the result of open competitive examina- 
tion. 

After conference between representa- 
tives of the Civil Service Commission and 
of the Veterans’ Administration, the Civil 
Service Commission wrote to the President 
on June 1, recommending the change. 


Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces Decisions 


Promulgated June 5 


Charles C. Hanson. Docket No. 15398, 
Upon the evidence, held, that a con- 
tract for sale of certain properties 
entered into June, 1919, was an execu- 
tory contract with a condition prece- 
dent, and that the title to said prop- 
erties did not pass until said con- 
dition precedent was complied with 
in 1924, and therefore no income was 
received by petitioner on the resale 
| fa part of said properties during the 
taxable years. 
|W. H. Hill Company. Docket No. 20573. 
1. Where a corporate taxpayer filed 
no income and profits-tax return for 

the fiscal year ended March 31, 1920, 
| the statute of limitations has not run 
to bar assessment and collection even 
though the deficiency notice is mailed 
more than five years after the date 
when the return should have been 
filed. 

2. From 1895 to 1914, inclusive, the 
petitioner spent large amounts of 
money in the advertising of its prod- 
ucts. Held, that the amounts so spent 
and charged to expense in the years 
in which spent are not includable in 
invested capital. 

3. Where the Commissioner has 
given credit to a taxpayer for pay- 
ments of tax for the calendar years 
1918 and 1919 against tax due for the 
fiscal vear ended March 31, 1919, the 
Board will not hold that any part of 
such credit should have been applied 
against the tax liability for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1920. 
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Missouri Expunges Changes Proposed : 
Two Adopted Bills in Micstwas s: 
One Would Have Exempted PP 


| Domestic Insurers From | Fire Insurance 


Personal Property Tax 


Service 


Concern Outlined Commission Says Legal Ac- 


tion Will Be Taken 








JEFFERSON City, Mo., June 5. @ : 
The Missouri House of Representatives Check on Overinsurance and 


June 2 voted to expunge from its records | Standard Building Code 
the votes by which two bills (S. 186 and 
S. 427) were passed, due to the “unusual To Be Offered to the Next 


een Exemption Privileges of Sovereign Held to Extend to Pri- 

Transcript of Testimony at y. 61 inaustry in Kanses “is being vate Corporation as Lessee of Part of Public Domain, Ac- 
i ~ h Fg hur Hill, ° 

Federal Inquiry Relates oie service conmisionen told cording to Appellate Court 


Public Service Commissioner, told 100 oil 
To Holdings of the North operators gathered at WicMita to study the | 





ractical effects of the new State prora- . tates procedure” under which the measures had 
American Company tion law. ’ ; ; ; ke itand Woon been approved. By this action both meas- Legislature 
’ ee - Hill made the following Coronado OIL aND GAS COMPANY have engaged in a private business, anseen, the two governments sta po ¢| ures were killed. 
— Commissioner a e: Th A v. . excise tax was held valid, and presumably equality in the right of exemption 0 One of the bills, approved by Gov. | JACKSON, Miss., June 5 
Publication of excerpts from tran- statement to the oil producers: © Ol Davin BuRNET, CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL | the profits or income of ihe business tax- their respective instrumentalities from tax- | Oayifield. would have relieved Missouri | ; , ” . 
script of testimony May 20 by A. E. industry in Kansas is being crushed by a REVENUE. lable, but the decision was placed on the | ation. insurance companies from paying taxes etinwen measures aimed at a reduction in 
Lundvall, accountant of the Federal greedy monopoly. The price , = Court of Appeals of the District of Co-| ground that the thing in which the State| Unless, therefore, there is a higher and on personal property and would have taxed cserecs gh high fire loss ratio will be 
Trade Commission, appearing as a June 1 (25 to 37 cents per — a rings lumbia. | was engaged was not governmental. | different obligation on the Federal Gov-| them on the same basis as foreign com- | fu ae ‘ to the Legislature next January 
witness in the Commission’s investi- Kansas oil down to an average 0 : Lay No. 5115. | In many of the cases in which tax laws | ernment in the protection of the interests | panies at the rate of 2 per cent of gross 4 ; e State Insurance Department, the 
gation into - financial activities of per barrel. This sounds the a of the ' appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. | were held invalid, the tax was sought to of the Indians than is on a State in the | premiums. L ave ee Commissioner, Ben 8. 
power and gas utilities, was begun in owner of small producing wells. T. P. Gore for appellant; G. A. YOUNG-| be applied to some governmental activity.| education of its youth, the principle as it; The other measure, which was vetoed bOWTy, has just announced. These are 
the issue of June 1, continued June “We will request the attorneys general | ; . 


quist, J. L. Monarcn, A. D. SHARPE, and | Bank v. Supervisors, 7 Wall. 26: Pollock . we think, apply|by the Governor, would have required a| the enactment of a standard building code 
2, 3, 4 and 5, and proceeds as follows: | of the United States and Kansas to bring ay applies to the one must PP ; z a 


C. M. Cares for appellee. v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., i67 U. 8.{equally to the other. There can be noj| special container for automobile regis- *%4 & Plan to minimise overinsurance. 
Q. You said that all the properties were immediate action against the oil trust, Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 429; Owensboro National Bank v. Owens-/|qoubt that the school lands held by the| tration certificates to be placed on every| Mississippi's fire toss ratio for 1930 was 
written-up in value to give effect to ap- which apparently is violating with im- VaN OrSDEL, Hitz, and Groner, Asso- 


boro, 173 U. S. 664. In other cases, taxes | State of Oklahoma in trust for the educa- | automobile. in excess of 81 per cent Commissioner 


praisals on which the capitalization of the punity the laws governing monopoly, price ciate Justices. which imposed “incidental” burdens were | tion of the youth of that State are as; The action of the House followed an in-|&owry said, an increase of 31 per cent 
reorganizec ccnpany was based. How fixing and restraint of trade. Me Opinion of the Court regarded as not impinging the general|jimmune fom taxation by the Federal|quiry which showed that the bills were | Over the preceding year, “to state it simply, 
much aid the capitalization increase? “We intend to determine whether: “1. June.d, 1637 bong = of exemption. Home Ins. Co. v.! Government as the lands held by the| first defeated by decisive votes and then fire insurance companies operating in Mis- 
A. The capitalization of West ts po ge fe in Kansas are using crude from Gaowne, Assccinte Justios—~This fs a\ 7 e” <m 14 GU. G. O06. | Federal Government for the Indians are|taken up for reconsideration during the ove: alhgee | a . per cent of their 
Coal Compar - and its subsidiaries at “d Pe eg Sak 2. 7 ae petition to review a decision of the Board| _ But in South Carolina v. United States! immune from State taxation. closing hours of May 18 when the actual pis ae ae wae so — fire losses 
1, 1924, after giving effect to the oe tee tc dan aed horney sie ratabl 4 his of Tax Appeals , | (supra), it was held that, though the State| If, therefore, the lessee of restricted | legislative period ended. They were shown | Tine) CS aoe.) Sane standpoint 
zation was $22,089,496 as compared Ww ellow in the oil business sells ratably his . received substantial profits which were | Indian lands is a governmental instrumen- | to have been put through without the use € ‘ast year. 
the capitalization of predecessor compa- oil with the big producers. By act of Congress approved June 16, 


devot siness i s s necessarily to follow of a previous roll call. Speaking of proposed legislation to curb 
nies at April 30, 1924, of $11,253,233, the 1006 (34 Stat. 267), the people of the| qec ed, (5, Public purposes, the business | tality, it seemis to us neo , ts P ¢ 





: was taxable. , sions | t he lessee of school lands of the —__— | overinsurance, which he termed a chief 
increase amounting to $10,836,263 and is Territory of Oklahoma were authorized to Some more recent decisions that the less 


e 7 b : aed Ta a ; 
; eee oa _° of the Supreme Court have carried the | State, under identical conditions, is a gov- agnn’ a ° . Ban contributing factor to the high loss ratio, 
reflected in the amount by which the prop- Compensation Rating | form a constitution preliminary to admis-| doctrine of exemption farther than it ernmental instrumentality, and since, as Mortgagec 5 Rights Fixed Mr. Lowry said: 

erties were written up; namely, $11,543,183. Sb sion to statehood. In section 3 of the act, 


was, by f, OF y - said i ne Gillespie ire ance icv “ res 
Q. Has West Kentucky Coal Company B E bli h d Congress required as a condition of &d- os Age many, originally thought to ex lease, the princtnle that invalidates : on In Fire Insurance Policy all ‘aoe -. SS ai ‘eae 
oy ace Se ee Wan ten. uréeau sta 1S e a Dena ie ce a ae ae Cl s d N upon the leases likewise invalidates a = PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 5. = immovable property to make applica- 
tucky Coal Company has paid no dividends ° ment and maintenance of a system of OUy LAOS NOS 5D sage ggg lg gw pee she | A mortgagee whose interest in a build- Samet a ikea hw tg hed = to the 
on its outstanding common stock since the | B North C; rolina public schools, which shall be open to Be Burden on State | leases can not be taxed in the one case 'N& is covered under a standard mortgage Guanes cme ae n A the nsurance 
ization i 7, 1924, but it has paid y a all the children of said State and free ‘ : ; clause in a fire insuarnce policy may re- pany § idea of the value of the 
organization in May, 1924, P d Thus sales of commodities to the Gov- any morg than in the other. 


d ; a property. The plan would be impracticable 
organization In May, 1924, but it has paid ren Senatin eonteal® Gan Sr eR a ale oo oe. }ecover the full amount of the policy when for cove . : 

preferred stock at the rate of 7 per cent 7, Congress granted to the State, for the subject Ne enoies ae oil Public Purpose Found je neared Deseue © Cattiees SS oe risks of ‘constantly changing cuantity, but 
per annum in 1924, 1% per cent in 1925; Records Formerly Filed %¢ 84 benefit of the common schools, | Go, y. Mississippi, 277 U. 8. 218—as has even though the mortgagor had secured |i: vould be farreaching and of great value 
7 per cent in 19246; 12% per cent in 1927; ¢ the sections of land numbered 16 and 36/ajso income from royalties from the use To Be Effected leat the nice eee aaa ie 





rs * S ° : : : : in the immovable list.” 

@ per cent in 1928, and 1% per cent in With Industrial Commis- i” every township in Oklahoma Territory, | ; , | i: eal ; : is | Without the latter's knowledge and the| 

1920. ; : and provided ‘section 8) that all lands |t42”"'on the other hand, in” Baltimore | court that while the analogy of the two |" policy contained a pro rata lability Overinsurance Discussed 

Earnings of Company sion to Be Transferred to granted by the act valuable for minerals,| shipbuilding Co. v. Baltimore, 195 U. 8.|cases seems so nearly perfect, there is a| Clause, the United States Circuit Court! A check on overinsurance would work 

Q. The earnings of the West Kentucky N : Oo ‘ . gas, and oil should not be sold by the | 375 state taxation of profits derived by a| difference growing out of the fact that {of Appeals for the Third Circuit has just | toward a reduction of fire insurance rates, 

Coal Company after providing for pre- ew Urganization | State prior to Jan. 1, 1915, but might be | private corporation engaged in work for | the United States, being a Government of | held. The case was that of Queen Insur-| Commissioner Lowry explained, since ali 

ferred dividends have been what? ——— ie leased for periods not exceeding five the Government was held valid; and in restricted or granted powers, has no right | *"¢e¢ Co. of Ameica v. Peoples Union Sav- Sa “are paying for the other 
A. For the year 1925-there was a deficit RaeicH, N. C., June 5. years, the proceeds from the land so leased | Pigelity Co. v. Pennsylvania, 240 U. 8. |to epgage in private business, and there- ings Bank of Pittston, Pa. | fellow's fires.” 

of $150,229; in 1926 a profit of $633,008; to be covered into the school fund. . Mae % ' , ' 


The mortgage clause provided that no | : 
act or neglect of the mortgagor would 1n~| 1950" Leeisiacture hae proved of meverna 
validate the mortgagee’s interest in the). °° “e+ : 
policy. The court held that this clause | Sid to t Conviitions ae ae 
created a separate contract of insurance . Mr. Lowry said. “In 


Organization of the Compensation Rat- : 319, it was held that contracts between | fore’ whatever it does is in pursuit of a 
in 1927, $163,527; 1928, $42,805, and in ing and Inspection Bureau Ot North Caro- , Phe Constitution, as adopted, provided . P 


; : private corporations and the United governmental function, but that this is 

1928 a loss of $302,803. Mr, ina. authorized by a law enacted by the on. a ee of a public free! States do not render the corporation an/ not also true of a State which is without 

tamara oe to an appraisal, Mr. recent session of the North Carolina Gen- the Stale — sates” tae "Gade aie essential governmental agency, or confer! restrictions upon its right to enter pri- o. 
4 . . eral Assembly, has been perfected under oat = freedom from State taxation. And so it| vate business, and therefore, it is con- | 7 € past it was almost impossible to se- 

Q. I want to ask you ~~ that rene; direction of the State Insurance Com- + eagee l ; gh — and to keep js insisted here on behalf of the Com-|tended, when a State undertakes to ap |Gits cae tan aieneee clause had nO) cure’ conviction for arson because there 
praisal. By whom was : oP alles missioner, Dan C. Boney, a governing cae 2 e uses and purposes for| missioner that whatever exemption the ploit its mineral or oil lands and sell the The fact that the mortgagee later | W85 a feeling in Mississippi that the pun- 
made? <A. It was appraise €N board elected and a general manager of aeeunae y oo _— or donated, and) state of Oklahoma may enjoy from Fed- | product thereof, it enters business as much | joined with the mortgagor in bringing | Shment in such cases was too severe,” the 
and Garcia and an aes pra xt nq | the bureau employed. Further informa- partment te or an ae eral taxation of its oil lands, this exemp-/as the State of South Carolina did when | jj; against the insurer which issued the Commissioner said. 

Q. bey a t Pa eee” ne tion made available by Mr. Boney fol- E. of tand Offic to wai — a | tion does not extend to appellant because, | it engaged in the liquor business, but we second policy did not result in adoption | Fire losses are remaining at a high level 
ame cone aaa croperty i he Whe lows: ie ‘ ine seaemenenes pe! the sanaak onde’ oan though the State may be engaged in the/are not convinced by this argument. and ratification by the mortgagee of the| thus far in 1931, Commissioner Lowry: 
836,977.62. onakers oak Or govern omaaitioee of the funds derived therefrom. business of maintaining the schools, and) While it may be true the United States | p19 rata clause, the court further ruled,| Said. “However, we hop2 to keep them 

Q. Was there another appraisal? A. meeting later, adopted rules and procedure 


| 
‘ ’ . 2 8 on 0 c al Cor porations (5th | Ww e i vy e true whe 
Yes, there was another appraisal by D'La- and resolutions, the latter providing f Acc eptable Royalties 1 Dillon on Muni ip 1 and hile it may also be true that hen 


thus in performing a governmental duty—| has no right to transact private business, explaining that the mortgagee did not| Within the 60 per cent mark,” he added. 


: : 2 know of the existence of the second policy | renee 
i ° ‘ Ed.), see section 37—4th Same, section it enters into competition with private " ; . Te . 
ee Se caer hearin tedicanve at the Sues of the . Prescribed by Law 1658; Claybrook v. City, 23 Fed. 634; | business, as it has in the operations of a Blasted = aor eee rights of Liability for Compensation 
s . . furniture, fixtures supplies and other prop- , y " . . 725; Freel i Ss - : 
the utility properties at $13,472,141, or erty formerly used the administrative |, After admission to statehood, the Legis- | uhn ¥. Thompson, 134 N. W. 725; Preel| the Shipping Board and the Housing Oor- | — 


Is Decided in Kentuck 
v. School, 41 N. E. 312; Bisselle v. Davison, | poration, all its acts in connection there- ; may 

$6,364,836.62 than ie Allen and Gar- branch of the National Council of Com- — aan te ued =. 9415, 2 32 Atl. 348; Howard vy. Sacoma, 152 Pac.| with are of a governmental character, and | dcte of Congress in the grant of state- | 

cia appraisal. pensation Insurance in Raleigh, assuming 74’ P y Jaw for the leasing Of | 1905 —. appellant is not, but, as a pri-| while it may be equally true that a State| hood. There, as here, the grant to the| FRANKFort, Ky., June 5, 


Q. Do you know what the difference is 4}] subsequent obligations, and delegating ‘he lands containing oil and gas for aj, “por ucing | may i / 5 rporation w signated a lease, and| A provision in a contract betwee 
due to? A. The difference is due princi- | to the Sattonal Counell the aaa pee first term of five years with the right of | vate corporation, is engaged in producing | may engage in private business, the fact! corporation was desigr a d I ween & 


er to the fact that d’Invilliers’ appraisal tapulation of statistical and other data Temewal for a second term of five years and selling oil and gas, that is to say, in|is that, in the exploitation of oil lands,| there, as here, the return to the State was | corporation and an independent contractor 
, . : Stical a a ; 


aving been made for bankers, then con- | yseq in the determination of reasonable ®t @ fixed royalty to be determined by | nae eT eo te Gok aan fee eee ot hae Suen or aallesene" te. whereby the latter agreed to carry work~ 
sidering * ond financing of the company, and adequate rates, copies of original data| ‘he Commissioners of the a And so it is insisted that the imposition | Pe using property earmarked with a gov- tween the Group Oil case, on the one|™en’s compensation insurance for its em 
pond Dicuss nakloe eee se, to be furnished the North Carolina Bu- pe pao re pp Ml gg | na aa the tax does not interfere with or etmmental purpose, in the pursuit of aj hand, and this case and the Gillespie case | ployes and failing to do this, to permit 
templated term on the bonds as well as reau. sities i ‘ The conditions of the leases are pre-| impose a burden upon the State—that it — enjoined upon each equally to create = _ —_ —_— ~ of et ae |e corporation to arrange for the coverage 
at least 10 per cent on the investment. All sentation a ste Coeeteal by the scribed by Matute, and, when made, are| ‘5 not a tax upon the lands or upon the tie eee . == eee od i oeneateil = - nt n a co | one deduct premium charges, does not 
: alge y AA gil, Satie ets es ee he subject to all lawful rules which the Gom- | ll or the gas, or the proceeds of the same i a ” ~— 0 . . —— and o mee con oa S e Bee ee lig 9 of! make the corporation lable for an injury 
Q. And The North American Company pe made after June 1. 1931. to the North missioners may adopt. The right of the | which the State is entitled to receive, ae an pn e school children as ae - aaieeaiae a + —— A to an employe of the independent con- 
fixed the capitalization of <he reorganized Garolina Bureau and Insurance Commis. lessee to assign is forbidden except with | but is confined solely to that portion of Pree items = Robison. 117 Texas 489. S09—| 2'Or: | The Kentucky Court of Appeals 
West Kentucky _ - vompey ree the sioner Boney will arrange for the transfer the written consent of the Commissioners, ceuk cee ee ates semen on pha aaah, ae eeee. setaie tee and ‘accordingly it ‘was held in that. case | 7 teaetine hie & ui Ge et al o 
basis of the higher figure, did it not? statistics ‘ds and provision is made for a sufficient | ¥ a ‘ ) ) 1g, S, ede ’ |v. § , R 
A. For the reason given; yes, sir. Se ee tet ee = bond to secure faithful performance. The !§ entitled to have and use for its own Rot correct, then the thing, i. ¢. the sale _ oaay iieeat ante = a The court pointed out that under the 
Q. However, the appraisals were not! North Carolina Bureau leases provide that the State under cer- , 2ccount. a Sen ee eee OF the Federal tie oll and gas in place without restric. | ¢neral rule a principal is not liable un- 
made by the company? The existing manual of classifications tain circumstances shall have the prefer- | . 3 ————, identically like that in the tion and without retention of interest in | der the workmen's compensation law for 
A. No, sir. and rules, the present experience rating ence right to purchase and take the en- Cases Presenting case of the State government, and it can the vendor or .essor —: in other words | °°™Mpensation to the employes of an inde- 
Q. But by the firms you have mentioned? and schedule rating plans were adopted. lire output of oil and gas produced at the Related Problems | not be said that the one government can tie+” though denominated a lease. the Pendent contractor. But it was contended 
A. Engineering firms. The proposed manual of rates based on then market value of the same. ‘ aipene 1 What is ordinarily designated transaction was in fact a sale of all the y the plaintiff that the insurance pro- 
Q. We have now come to the St. Louis the first year's experience and present ex Appellant is an Oklahoma corporation In this aspect, it is said that the case commerce and insist that because of its oil and gas in the particular land con- vision in the contract worked a change in 
County Gas Company. Describe briefly pense loading also was adopted effective Its entire income during 1917-18-19 was is much like Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, restricted powers it is engaged in the cayen’ |the conventional relationship of the 
that company. A. The St. Louis County june 30. 1931. ‘derived from its operations as a lessee of Supra, in which it was held that where) performance of a governmental function, ‘ parties, amounting to an agreement on the 


part of the principal to carry the insur- 


Gas Company was incorporated on March Ni ‘ the State of Oklahoma under two oil and “the tax is imposed on the income of) and deny to a State in the same circum- asap 
p The National Council is to continue to Ruling of Tax ance for the independent contractor and 


: le ~ . - - , 
26, 1912, under the laws of Missouri and rate risks subject to interstate rating, and 88S leases executed to it by the State upon one who is neither an officer nor em-| stances the same character, or Classify its 









acquired the property and assets of St. ev : ‘ 7. portions of the public school lands of the | Ploye of government and whose only re- | identical activity, because of its less lim-| Board Reversed | become in effect the insurer of the risk. 
ote County eo Company, incorporated satin eae a ere ae oun dauelieas agreed to pay a royalty lation to it is that of contract, under | ited powers, in a different category. And the Supreme Court in the oil group Evidence was offered to show that the 
Oct. 13, 1903, also under the laws of with the National Council was adopted and Of 50 per ceni of the gross production of | Which there is an obligation to furnish | . tas case, adopting this construction of the | Principal had made the pay roll deduc- 
Missouri. sl its administration transferred to the North oil in consideration of the leasing of the peg eee oe not unlike | Previous Decision 'Texas Constitution as binding, held the in af hen ee the contract to 
entire gas busi- . Es ; ; ay : 
ara ae eee Gounts” toe  saniteny ore — . Elected "Uns cation which we have to decide ity”—the tax is valid; and there\is much Considered Applicable jody Bing ole — vaca | The court held, however, that under the 
served has a population of 197,000, in- S. C. Southard was ce bure is whether the income derived by appel- strength and force in this argument, and,; Unless, therefore, there is something in hare aaa not hg was no sale but a| contract the independent contractor was 
cludés 22 communities and embraces an ager and F. F. Lafon was aera a Naver lant from the sale of its share of the oil, if the question were not, as we think, Group No. 1 Oil Corp. v. Collector Int. C ngressional onibit n—aceepted by the | Obligated to carry insurance and the 
area of approximately 399 square miles. pro tem, to serve until Mr. South oa ane and gas obtained from such leased lands foreclosed, we are inclined to think we Rev. — U. 8. — (April 13, 1931), which et - ir oe meg ate ne was Principal was made the agent to obtain 
During 1929 the gas output was 1,756,432 assume his duties I ee acaba Bs Witten under the Federal Might feel impelled to adopt that view,| modifies or changes the principle pro- State—agalnst one, and instea : 





. the protec 
thousand cubic feet, and the number of. The members of the governi income statutes (Revenue Act of 1916, 39 Dut, as we see it, the Supreme Court has nounced in the Gillespie case, supra, or ® a ae a <n if sab comtenotes talon On a Pins did 
gas customers at Dec. 31, 1929, was 36,977.| mittee. elected three yi ot TEAS wea. Stat. 756: Rev. Act 1917. 40 Stat. 300: Rev. | aid down the rule in Gillespie v. Okla- which limits the immunity, there de- !” & a ike tha a's a apie | not make the principal liable for injuri 
The company owns a water gas plant pating and an frome the partisinattne Act 1918. 40 Stat. 1057). There acts in oma, 257 U. 8. 501, and Jaybird Mining clared, solely to Indian lands under ad- Case where the tax was held inva es 





















; : to an employe of t - 

located at Shrewsberry, Mo., with a daily companies for one, two and three year terms include the character of income in Co. v. Weir, 271 U. S. 609, by which we |'ministration by the Federal Government, And 80 a * — — _— feester, sae oa independent con 

output capacity of 7,167,700 cubic feet terms, later members to be elected for Question, but appellant insists that it is|4T@ Controlled. Bede Chat he eae clald. a8 we indl- | cicerense in the immunity frem tasation — 

and four storage holders with a capacity three years, are as follows: an agency or instrumentality of the State| In the Gillespie case, the State of Okla- = : ee 7 bay mag od a ee — of income derived from tribal lands of | Miss i Sustains V 

of 4,585,000 cubic feet. It owns and op-| Nonparticipating: United States Fidelity Of Oklahoma for development and opera-|homa sought to impose a tax upon the vik - =a ted Group Oil case in |S sae aed Seales tenn Sanaa ari” ssourl Sustains eto 

erates a high and low pressure distribu- and Guaranty Co., one year; Travelers tion of its State school lands, and that,|net income derived by the lessee from sae Gieaaiatin te os oe machinery income derived from school lands of a Of Benefit Insurane Bill 

tion system comprising approximately 490 Insurance Co., two years; Maryland Cas- water ihe Connie. = manos = — S — een — poy pega Wo adhe — == ae State. where the income in each cane arlats e 

miles of main. ualty Co., three years. . cannot tax such agency or instrumentality. | tedly the lessee was ee : Cl ecaitan Sar ; ‘ose under the same conditions, the principle JEFFERSON C Mo., J 5. 
; anized St. Louis County  Particip: : Liberty 1 . : used by the United States in carrying out|¢ration. There, as here, the dispute arose Wn , : Pret an eee FFE iry, Mo., June §, 

Ons Company? A. St appears that St. Co., con oueee snite nt Gee Restrictions on | their duties to the Indians, and, therefore, jl rn ne taxes on profits de- a ee ee Bey gomor sd The Missouri House of Representatives 

Louis County Gas Company was organ- Insurance Co., two years; Lumbermen’s ° Pow jit was insisted, the income derived by } o" > pve corporat on from the #2 rong 4 holdi otherwise, and ‘its June 2 refused to override the veto by 

ized by The LaClede Gas Light Company, |! Mutual Casualty Co.. three years Taxing Powers the lessee was not subject to taxation by | Sale of oll and gas produced under leases) was wrong In holding otherwise, and its Governor Henry 8. Caulfiel 

which” was then a subsidiary of The - ae aa Neither a State nor the United States|the State. The State court meld that,| to it by a sgl arg an bo = ee Seat ant kite onan (H. 541) which sought : eae jam 

y e } erty yer 1 func- since the tax was not levied upon the In-| y was as strumen- : é C § “8 § 
Se oe ae acts cee ee aiact much? A. Capital stock, $5,250,000. ee uaaae an icameeme of the | dians’ income or share of oy proceeds, tality of the State for the development not inconsistent with this opinion. mutual assessment insurance associations 





al st : ; ; oe p »| from supervision of the 

of holding the newly organized company $990 578. the reinvested surplus? A. other, or the means by which they ee | ae” Gee Geaes . Go es reed ya which the’ bg taken” had i. foregoing Gecnian eae. Mprounds  whlen Department. The vote was 92 In fAVOE 
as a subsidiary. @ And the earnings were how much? ae ee ee onl oe eee Se ee apart for the benefit of the State uni- are fully stated in the majority opinion | of overriding the veto and 5 in favor of 
Holdings Increased A. $446,279. Pr the United States" * °. so it has been speaking for the court, and quoting in| Versity; here for the benefit of the school of the Board of Tax Appeals, included in perargree it i Of 100 votes is neces- 
ine Seah eee the tovectment of @. Which was what per cent of the to- ig ae Er POE Hd power part from Indian Ot] Co. v. Oklahoma, 240 | children of the State under a constitu- this record, and also reported in 14 B. T. | sary to pass a bill over a veto. 























the North American Company in the re-|tal investment of $3,240.578? A. 13.8 per! under the Constitution to tax either the | U. 8. 522, 530, said: | tional provision adopted pursuant to man- A. 1214. In vetoing the measure Governor Caul+ 
organized company? A. One million sixty-| cent. The average investment for all years | instrumentalities of the property of a| “‘A tax upon the leases is a tax upon, ~ - field pointed out that the associations were 
two thousand dollars ($1,062,000), consist-| Was 15 per cent. State.” Pollock y, Trust Co., 157 U. S.|the power to make them, and could be| *ENSUS ny ISTRIBUTION | made up of “poor people and these pers 
ing of $700,000 in that amount of par value Q. You don't mean the average invest- 499. 584. But it frequently happens that | used to destroy the power to make them.’ & “4 SL S OF D \ a — protection by State supervision 
of capital stock of the old company and ment was 15 per cent. You mean the! cases arise in which “the limitation upon |The step from this to the invalidity of d c and regulation more than anyone else. 
its aqvaness te that company of $662, see i earaines telaied te Average invest- the taxing power of each, so far as it|the tax upon income from the leases is Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 Alal oe M odifi 
us ' a y . o perc : . s rig cts er st r Vv ractica . ° ‘ | 

cae for the difference between the $500,- Building Corporation Se eclaten Gant oan a. oo gg ae sdiiie ikiomibaabadl tabi Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau ~~eerestentee ” Ruling 

par value of new stock and §$300,-| Q. The next investment of The North | tion with the minimum of interference |},tely immune from interference an “a Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales On Auto ‘Fleet’ Insurance 
9C0 par value of old stock. American Company treated in your re-\ each with the other"—Metcalf & Eddy v. | : aries and wages (including 





. all ; | (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, EB; sa 
Q. Has the North American Company port is that of 60 Broadway Building’ Mitchell. 269 U.S 514. 523--and hence the Wt¥ 18 allowed into the sources {rom | part-time employes), F: 


‘ y ine , > ” : ariy i a 
ina‘eased its holding in The St. Louis| Corporation. Please tell us about that! jjmitation, as appiicable to both State and Which net income is derived and if 





ONTGO yr a 
Carnegie, Pa., 1930 Population, 12,497 M MERY, ALA., June 5, 












































ae ce ae ; : ° - » tas 
Cot'nty Gas Company capital stock? A.| corporation. A. 60 Broadway Building Nation, has been the subject of discussion pe = ne a eS ee Se A a em alk a: 60k eens Se oe ee by him 7. 
Tht North American Company has in-| Corporation was incorporated Oct. 7, 1924, | jn numerous cases in the Supreme Court. |; oan & Trust Co., 157 U. 8. 429: 158 U. 8 ee independents .......... 32 256 4.240.917 67.65 726.848 4221041 ; ae A a penggy try automobile feet 
— ase te $500,000. pe Fans ra oo gla | “4 New York. and that court has adjusted the general g91; @ rule lately illustrated by Evans y.|Chalns (four or more unite) 200.0... 26 9 aT 082 7} 1 301 2 on ineuranos, Charies C pom mae iy 
‘ompany from the ’ ar value are any owns in fee and operates a iciple to the limitation in the differin ce. § 945: od ,| All other types of organization 20 47 5 9. sie ‘ ; ; ‘ « 
ys stock ($100 per share) of that /23-story' office building at 60 Broadway, facts of each case, though in many the line pel all eg ay Beery ap: Ay btm Chambersburg, Pa., 1930 Population, 13,788 ——- —_ 1, a that “false 
company which it acquired in 1912 to $2... New York City. in which the offices of of separation is sometimes so faint as to Court of Hawall. oh Ry. & Land Co.| A B ee es a to MM a G seein made prior 
500,000 par value ($100 Ree snares sneseet ~~ ——— American Company are lo* pe difficult to follow, or, as Mr. Justice : rate 4 Mawail 136 Yates thie Au stores ae cai se 204 11 $8,615,657 100.00 $1 703.623 o7is.04g he —— Ne eg hy byt as written, 
Dec. 31, 1929, by reason of the additional cated. ne officers and directors of the one remarked i etcalf & Eddy v.|.. > gy ingle-store independents : 4: 48 on 2 ' iastiae ‘ ; 
oe by The St. Louis County Gas Com- company hold similar positions with The Mitchell (p. 523), Seaperinsee has shown a 2 oe — he All other. types of organization pasa 19 90 208 648 10.31 207.997 92.801 My careful consideration has beqn given 
‘ pany at par from time to time during North American Company. The North that there is no formula by which that or jwecme from leaces ca oe ae aa, | Chester, Pa., 1930 Population, 39,164 to the false fleet contracts of insurance 
that period principally in settlement of | American Company owns all the out- jine may be plotted with precision in ad- fore vm” The same considerations that | Neat : za 5 x entered into before March 11, 1931. These 
aivances made to or by The North Ameri- Standing authorized capital stock of 5,000 | vance.” _ valida; . cw on ] 2 invalidate} All stores . : .....1.108 1.980 $29,516.939 100.00 $3,827,473 $2,917,468 | contracts were made in good faith between 
can Company. shares which it acquired shortly after the| Nothing. however, appears in any opin- ("Vauldate & tax upon the leases in Bingle-store independents “S25"'9a9 1089 17,963,008 60.86 = 2.556.872 1.604.089 the insured, the agent, and the company. 
The North American Company Building Corporation was organized for : Bees «AE : a tax upon the profits of the leases, and, | Gyajns (four or more units) ........ 112 608 7.404.877 25.08 615,484 822,824 while it is true That those contracts were 
tena dividends on the capital stock $350,000, and which it still carried at that — ia , aoe ae stopping short of theoretical possibilities, | ail other types of organization _ = — ven — cae made in violation of the law, they were 
of The St. Louis County Gas Company? amount of Dec. 31, 1929. are metas od Pederel dammeien aa a tax ee soaks man “S oe ee Columbia, Pa., 1930 Population, ee ; fl made in accordance with a ruling of this 
A. In the last 10 years the dividends re- | Q. We next come to the investment of pederal taxation of State agencies, ex- ae 2 a SS th e 7 “| st. 1a, Bs 3.208.508 100.00 $711,570 + $04,188 | Department. I am reliably informed that 
ceived by The North American Company the North American Company in the De- cept that in South Carolina v. U. 8., 199 Sone pe US EE eS Oe Oe He Bingle-store independents ......... ‘148 168 -2,328,742 71.32 572,991 205.243 | I would be within my legal rights to have 
on the Capital stock of The St. Louis troit Edison Company. When was the vy, g, 437, where the Stace was snown to ““'O® | Chains (four or more units) ........ 10 51 36,280 16.42 41.270 44.570 |all these fleet contracts changed as of 
County Gas Company which it held were Detroit Edison Company organized? A. —' el _— . Privilege f Stat All other types of organigation..... 8 47 400,486 = 12.26 97,309 54,375 | June 15. In making this change, however, 
at the rate of 8 per cent in 1920, 10 per The Detrelt, Edison Company was incor- vileges of State Connelisville, Pa., 1930 Populagion, 1.000 a rE I am conviniced at I would wert a 
: ti 922, 2 porated under the laws of the State : oe 7 : r A B unreasonable aras. on licyholders 
gh Rye HA og os se New York on Jan. 17, 1903. 4 Special W aterpow er Act Extended to Its Lessee All stores ‘achekiwea samp ess o 658 $7,800,387 100.00 $1,296,033 $800,066 and agents. I am, therefore, modifying 
P . Q. For what purpose? A. To enwage of O I D f 1 1 We are unable to observe any differ- singie-store independents .......... 238 364 4,517,976 57.92 799,584 408,744 the euling as follows: , , 
Percentage of Earnings in th fact eae ea gag regon is Vetenaded | ence in fact, or to perceive any distinc-| Chains (four or more units) ....... 35 208 2,187,935 28.05 246.217 257.318 : 
e manufacture, distribution and sale Gillespie | All other types of organiaation...... 19 866 s:1,004.476 14.03 250,232 134,004/ 1. False fleet contracts made prior to 
Q. What is the percentage of earnings of electricity in the City of Detroit, and J i: © pe, one Se ee : : 1930 Population, 10,815 March 11, 1931, will b itted to be 
of this company to the investment of the the State of Michigan. — , Satem, Orkc., June 5. case and that under consideration. In Conshohocken, Pa., 1930 Pop say See ; farce 3, aw e perm 
North American Company in its stock? A Formed by Syndicate The enactment of chapter 67, Oregon | poth there were oil lands. In the one , ; of. 2. 93.191.927 100.00 gsie.e76 gake.oa7 car ied out as written. 
In 1926 the percentage was 16.4; in 1927,| @Q. By whom was it organized? A, It !@WS of 1931, “for the purpose of conserv- | case they were held by the Federal Gov- tind indepenésuie |...) ie 139 2170385 «69.99 428 841 197264| 2. All such contracts, however, shall be 
15.5; in 1928, 13.9; in 1929, 13.8, the aver- | was organized by a syndicate of which 128 and providing for the use of all water ernment for the benefit of the Indians; | Chains (four or more umits) .....--- 17 72 775,356 25.00 49.410 75,082 | changed upon date of expiration and none 
age investment for the years 1925 to 1929 the North American Company had the Power resources of the State of Oregon” in the other by the State for the benefit) al) other types of organization...... 7 11 155,416 5.01 38,425 16,581 | shall extend beyond March 11, 1932; i. e. 
being 15 per cent of earnings to capital largest single interest and of which it Sid mot repeal by implication a special of its school children—white and Indian | Donora, Pa., 1930 Population, 13,905 all such false fleet contracts must be write 
stock investment. was the manager. It dominated the ®¢t of 1929 withdrawing the waters of) —. In each there was a lease on a royalty | A 4 c D ot, i an tag | te on the proper basis and at the proper 
Q. Reinvested surplus I understand to|syndicate and organized the new com- Rogue River from appropriation for power | basis. In each the lessee was @ COrpO=| All stores .......... ec... es es ay eee sees “= nee 328 284 | Pate not later than March 11, 1932. 
consist of earnings of the company avail- | pany. purposes, Attorney General I. H. Van ration or private person; and in each the | Single-store independent. oe 107 061.815 2218 161.078 a 
able for dividends but not distributed to| @. Did the organization of The Detroit Winkle has just Tuled in an opinion to the | tax imposed sought to reach alone its or All other types of organisation... 5 91 221 674 473 68.423 28.338 
the stockholders, but left in the business. | Edison Company require the acquisition State Hydroelectric Comission. _ his profits from the operation of the Dunmore, Pa... 1930 Population, 22,697 | . . 
Is that right? A. Yes. |of stock of The Edison Illuminating Com-|_, Mr. Van Winkle informed the Commis- | lease. 3 tol f eat tne cals | an meres ..... Bin es oe 257 227 +~—«-$3,634,321 «100.00 +~—«- $500,741 —«-$ 279.988 
@. Now, in 1925, for example, the invest- | pany and of the Peninsular Electric Light Sin that it has no authority to grant ap- | It is obvious, therefore, that On'y | Single-store independents |... 2... .. 234 «150 «2.369.725 65.20 403.280 170.742 o Use / 
ment of The North American Company in|Company? A. It did. plications for permits or licenses for power | difference in the facts is that in the one) Gum’. Gr more unite)... * 38 662.080 18.22 33.396 51.035 . P 
the capital stock of The St. Louis County! @. What was the cost to the syndicate Purposes on the portions of the Rogue case the person sought to be taxed was i) other types of organization, 6 38 ane at socan 58 61,008 | j 
Gas Company was $700,000; and the Tein- | for the stocks of Edison Illuminating Com- River or any other streams within the an instrumentality of the Federal Gov- Ellwood City, 7 198 Popu — ' 7 . . “AMONG THE MOUNTAING” 
vested surplus was $461,493; which gave ajpany and of Peninsular Electric Light State, the waters of which have been ernment, and in the other of the State eee 353 $6.082.151 100.00 $1,088,241 #492 501 Harpers Ferry, West Va. 
total investment, according to your | Company and to effect the organization of withdrawn from appropriation by special government. If the tax was invalid = Single-store independents... 237 4.611.680 15.83 929.671 968.307 Southern © 
methods, of $1,161,493? A. Yes. statutes prior to the enactment of chap-_ the one, it seems to us it must be inva ay | Satins, (four. of more units) a oie Fy 4 on oe eee! Modern 





Q. In 1929 the investment was how} [Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) ter 67 of the 1931 acts. lin the other, for, as we have already 








RAILROADS . 


Railroad Policy 
Of Abandoning 

Lines Opposed 

5... C., Denying Oregon Ap- 

plication, Says Service 


Should Be Terminated 


Only as a Last Resort 





The Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
in a decision just announced, denying the 
Sumpter Valley Railway Company's ap- | 
plication to abandon a 20-mile section of | 
its line in Grant County, Oreg., said it 
adds another to a long series of abandon- | 
ment cases “which should serve both as 
an illustration and as a warning.” 

The railroad asked permission to aban- 
con that part of its line extending from 
Bates southwesterly to Prairie City. It 
said the abandonment is necessary to save 
the rest of the line; that because of the 
road’s heavy indebtedness it can no longer | 
continue that seciion of its road; that if | 
abandonment is not permitted the road is 
confronted with the necessity of abandon- 
ing its entire line as a common carrier, 
foreclosure of its bond issue and possible 
alternative of private carrier operation to 
move forest products. 

Private Rail Line 

The decision says protestants against 
the abandonment assert the road and the, 
Oregon Lumber Company are controlled 
by the David Eccles Co., and abandonment 
would make all the privately owned tim- 
ber in the prairie circle tributary to the | 
Oregon Lumber Company's private rail- 
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Government’s Oil Conservation Toll Receipts Drop Rate Reductions 
Credited With Saving Millions, 4' Panama Canal’ fy De oducts 
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Much Waste Eliminated at Slight Cost, Depart- 


ment of Interior Says of Its Activities 


[Continued 


tion with the Office ot Indian Affairs, the 
engineers of the Conservation Branch of 
the Geological Survey, which supervises 
oil and gas operations through a coopera- 
tive agreement with that bureau, have 
made it possible through the application 
of ‘sound engineering principles, ‘by mud- 


|ding off or casing off depleted gas sands, 


deepening old wells and by requiring a 
reduction in the amount of gas produced 
with each barrel of oil, to effect savings 
ranging approximately from a few hun- 
dred dollars to as much as $5,000 daliy. 


In New Mexico, the location of Gov- 
ernment land adjacent to State-owned 
lands has resulted in close cooperation 
with State authorities, and advocation of 
the principles of conservation has changed 
public opinion to favor proration. This 
proration agreement has been signed by 
the majority of operators and the benefits 
derived from this agreement are conserva- 
tively measured in terms of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and may reach $1,- 
000,000 if the agreement is’ in force for 
one year or more. 


Salt Creek Field 


Mentioned as Example 


The Salt Creek field in Wyoming was 
an early example of an oil field» compris- 
ing a large amount of Government lands 
which has been developed under careful 
supervision. Although now a well-devel- 


road. {oped field and favored by a minor divi- 
The Commission said that when a com-_| sion of lease ownership, the necessity for 


munity has exercised its choice of pa- consistent supervision was exemplified dur- | 


tronage out of several means of trans- ing the past year. Seventy wells in this 
portation abandonment must follow only field showed a daily gas waste of 5,574,- 
as a last resort. The decision says it is 900 cubic feet. This waste of gas eval- 
the duty of every common carrier before | uated on the basis of its gasoline content 
abandoning a line serving a community and of dry gas showed a loss equivalent 
largely dependent on it for transporta- to $1,114 occuring each day. The report 
tion, to make every reasonable effort, of this natural gas waste resulted in sev- 
through all practicable economies, to con- eral conferences with the company offi- 


tinue operation. 

Suggesting that proper reduction in 
lumber rates from Prairie City might 
demonstrate whether sufficient traffic can 
be developed to support the road and_| 
that the operation of the section proposed | 


cials and brought about such changes and 
repairs in the company's gas collecting 
system that the waste of natural gas was 
completely eliminated. 


Baxter Basin Field, Wyo., and Hiawatha | 
Field, Colo., are of direct interest to the | 


to be abandoned might be retained a little | People of Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. | 
longer and so in denying the application | Through the efforts of the Department, 
said it was without prejudice against re- @ Cooperative plan of development was 
newing the application three years hence. initiated which would insure these cities | 

Mr. Mahaffle Dissents and other towns along the pipe-line route | 


2s : ‘ of a continuous and constant source of | 
Commissioner Mahaffie dissented, point- supply of this cleanest of all fuels. The | 


ing out the line for some years has been plan also provided for the restriction of 


operated at a large loss and that no) production of oil which might 
facts are referred to in the decision which a the course of asda > — 


from Page 1.) 


The Secretary has endeavored through 
various means to control the production 
of both from Government lands, to suit 
the current demand and pipe line or other 
| facilities available. 

Conservation is further encouraged on 
|Government lands by allowing the lessee 
to retain two-thirds of all gasoline ex- 





tracted and computing royalty on the re-! 


maining one-third. This extremely liberal 
policy has led in the past to the installa- 
tion of plants for the extraction of gaso- 
line from natural gas when otherwise 
such plants would not be erected. In 
several fields, the “dry” gas resulting from 
extraction of the gasoline content of a 
“wet” or casinghead gas has been either 
stored in depleted sands or pumped into 
partially depleted zones and_ recycled 
through the gasoline plants. 


Kettleman Hills Project 


Held of Prime Importance 


Of prime importance to the people of 
the Nation and of immediate concern to 
| the people of California, particularly those 
| engaged in the oil business, is the develop- | 
ment of the Kettleman Hills Anticline. A 
gross market value of the contents of 
North Dome is approximately $6,000,000,- 
000 to $7,000,000,000. It is acknowledged 
that the present market value of the oil 
}is about half of the assumed value and 
| the figures here quoted are given to ac- 


| 


| quaint the reader with the immense value | 


of this field. 

Under the direction of the Secretary, a 
|cooperative or unit scheme of develop- 
|ment was adopted pursuant to authority 
|granted under the act of March, 4, 1931. 
| Thirteen companies owning different leases 
combined their holdings and agreed to 
operate their lands as a unit. This newly 
organized company is known as the Kettle- 
man North Dome Association and it holds 





| Collections From Commercial 
Vessels in Five Months 
Decline From 1930 


A total of $1,923,452.18 in tolls was col- 
jlected from the 428 commercial vessels} 
that passed through the Panama Canal | 
in May, as compared with tolls of $2,192,- | 
583.85 collected from 479 vessels in May, | 
1930, according to figures made public) 
June 5 by the Department of War from 
Col. Harry Burgess, Governor of the Pan- | 
}ama Canal. | 

During the first five months of this 
year ending with May, a total of 2,722 | 
}commercial vessels transited the canal | 
from which $12,118,862.58 was collected in| 
tolls against 3,027 vessels and $13,456,- 
| 292.20 in tolls in the corresponding period | 
|of 1930. | 


British Begin to Construct | 
World’s Largest Drydock 


| A $9,000,000 drydock, expected to be the 
largest of its kind in the world, is to be 
constructed at Southampton, England, to 
hold Britain's new 173,000-ton ocean liner, | 
according to advices received in the Com-| 
merce Department from the office of the 
Commercial Attache at London. | 

Construction is to begin at once, the, 
| British Southern Railway having awarded 
the contract to a prominent London engi- 
neering concern which will work in con- 
junction with a Manchester firm. The 


to expedite the work so that it will be 
ready for the giant liner which is already 
well under way. Including dredging the 
whole scheme is expected to cost approxi- 
mately $9,000,000. 

Work has already begun on preparing 


combination of the two firms is designed . 


— Sought in South 


Present Scale So Excessive | 
As to Preclude Shipment 
By Rail Profitably, I. C. C. 
Told in Petition 


The rate structure on petroleum and its| 
products, particularly on that traffic in 
the South, is declared excessive when | 
measured by any standard the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has heretofore ap- 
plied to determine what constitutes a rea-| 
sonable rate, according to a petition just) 
filed with the Commission. | 


The petitioners are the Standard Oil 
Company of Louisiana, the Standard Oil | 
Company of New Jersey, the Mexican 
Petroleum Corporation of Louisiana, Inc., 
and the Pan American Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, which joined in asking for a reopen- 
ing of the Commission’s decision on these! 
rates rendered on Jan. 5, last. | 

The case is No. 17000, rate structure in-| 
vestigation, part 4, petroleum and petro-| 
leum products, and No. 18458, general 
petroleum investigation, involving also) 


SHIPPING . 





. » AVIATION 











Number of Pilots and Pas- 
sengers Carried Increases 
In Five-year Period 


The number of planes owned by Ja- 
panese civilians and commercial operating 
companies increased from 22 at the end 


ing to advices, received from the Com- 
at Tokyo. The numbers were: 88, 106, 107, 


spectively. 


Pilots holding airplane licenses at the 
end of 1921, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930 


respectively. At the end of 1930, 
dirigible pilot licenses were in effect. 

The Japan Air Transport Company re- 
ported an increase of 28 per cent in the 
number of passengers carried during 1930. 
No serious accidents and only a limited 
number of forced landings were recorded 
since the beginning of operations in the 
Fall of 1928. Passenger fares amount to 
about 6 sen (a little less than 5 cents) per 
kilometer (.6214 miles), 

This company operates a daily, except 


ice between Tokyo and Dairen, Man- 
churia. 
first stop on the Tokyo-Dairen service, 
two planes daily are operated. The fare 





matters in numerous other cases. 


Charges Errors Appear \ 


The petition says that the Commission, 
in its decision, erred in a number of re- 
spects and that the petitioning companies | 
believe 21 per cent of the contemporane- | 
ous first-class rate is a maximum reason- | 
able scale for the movement of refined 


| for the entire trip is 145 yen ($72.28). 


Be- 
tween Fukuoka and Shanghai 
mail, passenger and express service is 
maintained and a continuation of the 
service to Osaka is under preparation. 
Other services maintained two, three and 


six times per week, operated by other | 


Japanese companies include Osaka-Mat- 
suyama, via Takamatsu, 180 miles, daily, 


of 1921 to 125 at the end of 1930, accord- | 
merce Department Trade Commissioner | 


and 118 for 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 re- | 


numbered 28, 249, 190, 228, 263 and 289 | 
112) 


Sunday, mail, passenger, and express serv- | 


Between Tokyo and Osaka, the} 


a daily | 


oils and that the rates should in no event | Toxyo-Niigata, 236 miles, operating three 


exceed 25 per cent. 


| the site for the dock by means of a bulk- They ask the Commission to determine 


head and fills of chalk and gravel. 


dry dock walls will be required, and about | group as from Norco, La., 20 miles north 
1,000,000 cubic yards of material will have | of New Orleans; that the rates should be 
to be moved. The dock will eventually | fixed at 21 per cent, or 25 per cent at the 
be 1,200 feet in length, 135 feet wide at most, of the first-class rates as a maxi- 
the entrance with a depth of 45 feet to | mum scale throughout the South and that 
the top of the blocks at high water neap in establishing rates from shipping points 
| tides. The new liner is 1,018 feet long, in southern territory, the Commission 





10,800 acres of the 21,200 acres which have | anq 115 feet ‘wide.—Issued by the Depart- | should not reduce the present spread be- 


operated as a unit by the Standard Oil 
|Company of California. 

The far-seeing management of the com- 
panies involved are to be congratulated 
in aiding the Secretary to bring about 
this cooperative development, thus avoid- 
ing the distress to oil producers of the 
Nation which a glutted gasoline market 
causes. 

Under the present scheme, the field! 
will be developed according to market de-| 
mands, thus conserving for future gen- 
;erations the enjoyment of an adequate | 
|supply of gasoline at reasonable prices | 


| 


| prospective value, the remainder being | ment of Cammerce. 


Louisiana Lets Contracts 


tween such points and shipping points 
west of the Mississippi River. 

The rates the Commission has pre- 
scribed on petroleum traffic for applica- 


|times per week during July, August, Sep- | 


tember and October, and Tokyo-Shimitzu, 


Shippers Overruled 
In Effort to Annul 
Rail Cost Findings 


I. C. C. Denies Motion to Set 


For Roads and Bridges |tion in the South are so high as to de- 
p 


Baton Rovce, La., June 5.—The Loui- | traffic which will be lost to truck and 
siana Highway Commission June 3) water transportation, according to the 
awarded contracts for the construction | petition. 
of highways and bridges to cost approxi- | 
mately $5,500,000. | 

The awards bring the total contracts by ti 
the Highway Commission since Jan. 1, | 
1931, to more than $40,000,000 and the to- 


Condition Declared Worse 


| tion of the carriers is worse than when 
testimony was taken in the Summer of 
| 1927 and that competitive conditions are 


rive the carriers of a large volume of 


The petition says the financial condi- | 


area. 


indicate that current losses can be over- This pipe line, constructed at an 


come in the future. estimated cost of $22,000,000 
The Commission majority decision makes cheap fuel to weer towns. - mm ewe 


this general observation regarding aban-| In eastern Montana, a geologic struc- 


donments of lines: 

That every community is entitled to use 
those means of transportation which it 
prefers cannot be properl: questioned by | 
anyone, we think. | 

Those who prefer a steam railroad and | 


ture approximately 72 miles long and 
from 3 to 5 miles in width extends into 
southwestern North Dakota. This is} 
known as the Cedar Creek Anticline. 
Pipe lines have been completed to supply | 
gas to neighboring towns. sApproximately | 


tal from the 1930 bond issue of $75,000,000 
to $44,000,000. 

The next letting is on June 3, when 
bids will be received for bridges which | 


| without injury to those who have invested 
|in the oil business. 


|Far-reaehing Significance 


Far-reaching is the significance of the 
first attempt by the Federal Government 
to aid one of the largest of the country’s 
industries in curing an economic ill which 


Emergency Rates Asked 
To Points in Kansas 


engineers have estimated to cost $2,500,000. | 
|Seen in Federal Action ee ee 


can support it have a right to their choice.|/110 wells have been drilled, all of which 
Those who prefer a line of motor trucks| are gas wells. Gas is found at a depth 
have the same right. Similarly those who! of 800 to 1,000 feet and the average daily 
prefer still other forms of transportation | production per well is from 1,000,000 to 
also have this right. _ | 5,000,000 cubic feet. An attempt is being 

However, when a community has at its made to bring about unit operation or co- 
disposal, as many or most communities | operative development of this field, in or- 
have, several means of transportation andj der to eliminate unnecessary drilling and | 
it has exercised its choice in the form of! development of gas in excess of current 


patronage, it must realize that those needs. The enactment of legislation by | 


means of transportation which its choice| the last Congress will enable the Secre- | 


has eliminated from patronage may not|tary to enter into an agreement with 
he able to continue to exist without such| lessees or owners looking toward unit op- 
patronage and that abandonment must’ eration. 

follow as a last resort. x . : 

A community which can support every, Extensions in Natural Gas 
known means of transportation is unques- | Di ibuti S | 
tionably entitled to them all; but a com-| V!/stribution Systems 
munity which can support only one can During the past year, notable develop- 
not insist upon the retention of two if| ments involving public lands were the ex- 
the patronage accorded to the least fa-| tension of natural gas distribution sys- 
vored one is not sufficient to enable it to tems increasing the utilization of this 
live. natural resource and providing the States 

it is the duty of a railroad company to concerned with revenues which were not 
provide reasonably adequate service. This | possible without the enterprising manage- 
can not be challenged by any one. How-)| ment directing the activities of the oil 
ever, when its ability to continue to serve| and gas companies. An added amount of 
is threatened, the company owes the fur- gas was made available for fuel by the 
ther duty to undertake whatever is within adoption of a plan of production by op- 
its power to avoid crippling or destroying |erators through advice or insistence of 
that service. A railroad company whose Geological Survey engineers that only the 


resources have been exhausted due to loss! necessary amount of gas to lift the oil to) 


of traffic to other agencies can not con-! the surface be produced. 


tinue to serve. Operating expenses can The proper ratio of gas to oil has been 
not be paid out of an empty pocket. 





has been the outgrowth of lack of con-| 
sideration by landowners of the impor- 
tance of conserving an irreplaceable nat- 
ural resource, and of the restrictions on 
joint ownership and development imposed 
by law. In other countries where the 
subsoil belongs to the crown or to the 
| National Government, and where conces- 
‘sions of great areal extent are granted, 
none of the manifold complications such 
as arise in the United States from a 
multiple division of ownership of mineral 
| rights, are likely to exist. This fact has 
made it possible in most cases for the 
oil operator to plan his development in 
advance and to produce oil according to 
his needs and at a much lower cost of 
| production. 

Aside from conserving our supply of 
petroleum as a means of national defense, 
the people of the United States must be 
brought to realize that in maintaining 


The Chambers of Commerce of Kansas | 
City and St. Joseph, Mo., in a reply, filed 
with the Interstate Commerce, Commis- 
sion June 1, to the answer of the Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma to the 
railroads’ petition for emergency rates on 
short notice between Kansas City-St. 
| Joseph and Kansas points, asked that the 
| railroads’ application be granted. This is 
|the so-called consolidated southwestern | 
jease (I. C. C. Docket 13535). The com-| 
mercial organization said that with the ad- | 
| justment of the western class rate revision, | 
the situation would be composed and they | 
were only asking relief during the interim. 





Law Against ‘Gas’ Station | 
| Near School Not to Get Test | 


The Supreme Court of the United | 
| States June 1 declined to review the case | 
| of Moye v. State of North Carolina et al.,| 


|permanently deprive 


much more difficult, conditions in the re- 
fining industry having changed and the 
value of the product transported being 
much less. 
| “We perceive” the petition adds “the | 
desire of the Commission to give aid to| 
| the carriers which will increase their reve- 
|nues but as pointed out in the Commis- 
sion’s decision, the prescribing of a scale | 


Aside Record and Report 
| In St. Louis Off-track 


Trucking Inquiry 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 5 dismissed a motion of the St 
Louis Shippers Conference Association 
that the Commission vacate, quash and 
annul the record made by Special Ex- 


j}aminer Harry C. Ames at St. Louis a year 


Japan Shows Gain Customs Court 
| In Civil Aviation 


- Announces Four 


Tariff Rulings 


Importers Upheld on Silks 
Ard Upholstery Leather, 
Government on Baskets 
And Vanity Cases 


NEw York, June 5.—Four more decisions 
under the Tariff Act of 1930 have just 
|been announced by the United States 
Customs Court here. Two rulings, cover- 
ing willow baskets and children’s vanity 
cases, are in favor of the Government and 
two, covering woven silk fabrics and up- 
holstery leather, favor the importers. 


The woven silk fabrics were imported 
| by Maginnis & Thomas, of New York, 
The court, in an opinion by Judge Tilson, 
finds that duty was incorrectly imposed at 
65 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
| 1205, Tariff Act of 1930, as jacquard figured 
woven fabrics in chief value of silk. Claim 
for duty at the rate of 55 per cent ad 
| valorem, under the same paragraph was 
granted. (Protest 472768-G-51215-30.) 

Sustaining a protest of Bosca Reed 
Mackinnox, New York, the court decided 
that certain grained leather, taxed at 30 
per cent ad valorem, under subparagraph 
(d), of paragraph 1530, Tariff Act of 1930, 
|Should have been classified as upholstery 
leather, with duty at only 20 per cent ad 
valorem, under subparagraph (b) of the 
Same paragraph. Judge McClelland wrote 
the decision in this case. (Protest 479278- 
G-55787-30.) 


Protest Overruled 


Overruling a protest of the Boston Store 
of Chicago, Inc., the Court found that cer- 


An the rate-making mileage distance from | 162 miles, passenger only, twice a week.— | tain imported willow baskets were properly 
|87 foot excavation below the top of the| the New Orleans-Baton Rouge territory | Issued by the Department of Commerce. assessed by the Government collector at 


| the rate of 50 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 411, Tariff Act of 1930. (Protest 
| 470222-G-79088.) 
Children’s vanity cases with mirrors 
|are held by the court to have been cor- 
rectly assessed at 1 cent each and in addi- 
tion thereto three-fifths of 1 cent per 
dozen for each cent the value exceeds 20 
cents a dozen, and 50 per cent ad valorem, 
j under paragraph 1527 of the Tariff Act of 
| 1930. The importers, H. Wolf & Sons Co., 
of Cleveland, contended for duty at only 
|50 per cent ad valorem, paragraph 230(b) 
{or paragraph 230(d), or at 45 per cent, 
under paragraph 397, or at 90 per cent, 
{under paragraph 1529, Tariff Act of 1930. 
(Protest 465474-G-4817.) 


Shoe Industry Near Normal 
| In Production and Sales 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 


| 1930 showed: 1,480,222 of cattle, 1,123,246 
ler calf, 128,952 of kip; 4,640,152 of goat 


| track station and constructive receipt and | 


ago and the report thereon by Examiner | po gto rn cabretta, and 2,791,039 
i tigati f the “off- | Of s . 

eens Se ee vs | Normal tendencies in the boot and shoe 

4” at St. Louis, Mo., and| trade if followed this year would cause a 


frei 
a oe Ill, (Investigation and | Slight reduction in output during May and 


East St. Louis, 





of rates so high as to be beyond what the | 
traffic will bear is only a benevolent ges- 
ture. The rates prescribed if applied will 
the carriers of 
thousands of cars of petroleum and its 


| products because in excess of what tank | in fav 


wagon and barge will charge. 


“Over rivers, gulf and ocean, the water 
carriers will carry gasoline for much less 
and the tank wagons will monopolize the 
short haul traffic over finished highways 
if the Commission does not recognize the 
law of competitive rates.” 

Reopening of the case and assignment 
for further hearing is asked. 


Lake Coal Differential 
Will Be Argued July 2 


The so-called compromise tariffs on 
lake cargo coal, under which Pennsyl- 





Suspension Docket No. 2934). The action|June because of seasonal conditions. 


|of the Commission followed a hearing of 
| the case. 
| The association in its motion charged 
hat Special Examiner Ames was biased 
or of the railroads and the Columbia 
Terminals Co., and was disqualified to 
‘make fair and impartial rulings on ob- 
| jections and offers of evidence and re- 


| quests for the production of evidence made , 


|by the protestants. It charged that Mr. 


| Ames at that time was in the employ of | 


| the Mississippi Valiey Barge Line, of which 


|L. W. Childress was president, and that | 


|Mr. Childress also was president of the 
Columbia Terminals Co., one of the par- 
ties to the proceeding in the cost study 
| involved in the case. 

| Hearing Scheduled 

| The Commission overruled the motion 
/to annul and adjourn ‘the arguments un- 
| til June 12, when it will consider evidence 
|of a contract between the railroads and 


The Commission, in cases made public 
June 4, authorized the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway to abandon 
eight miles of its Swan Creek branch in | 
Hickman County, Tenn., where freight 
averages two carloads a month, but re- | 
fused to permit the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western to abandon three miles of its 
Rockaway loop in Morris County, N. J.. 
or to quit passenger service on the rest of 
that line. 

_The Lackawanna’s leased line, the Mor- | 
ris & Essex Railroad, joined in the un- | 
successful abandonment proceeding, it be- | 
ing proposed to substitute motor bus serv- | 
ice for the present passenger operation on 
the remaining portion of the loop line. 
The Commission found there are only | 
75 passengers a day on the loop on which | 
Rockaway is the only station but upheld | 
protests against the abandonment and the | 
action taken by the State board against | 
ciscontinuance of passenger service. 








Store Door Deliveries 
Planned by Union Pacific 


LINCOLN, NeEsR., June 5. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Co. has filed 
an application with the State Railway 
Commission for approval of a pick-up and 
delivery service of freight business in less- 
than-carload lots. 

F. W. Robinson, vice president of the 
railroad, informed the Commission that 
the Union Pacific Co. has contracted with 
the Union Pacific Stage Co., a subsidiary, 
for the handling of this part of the busi- 
ness through contracts with drayage com- 
panies. The railroad would make the line 
haul, he said, while the drayage compa- 
nies would handle the pick-up and deliv- 
ery service. The tariffs soon to be pro- 
mulgated will meet the present level of 
truck rates, he disclosed. 

This plan, Mr. Robinson informed the 
Commission, has been tried successfully 
six weeks in Oregon and it has induced 
the company to extend its operations over 
all of its territory. No interstate traffic 
would be handled under this plan nor 
would livestock be included. 





Freight Reduction Granted 
‘On Brick to East St. Louis 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced its suspension of 
freight tariff schedules (Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 3610), which pro- 
pose a rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
on brick in carloads from Jackson, Mo., 
to East St. Louis. The Commission 
pointed out that it is alleged at present 
the St. Louis rate of 9 cents is applicable 
to East St. Louis, under the intermediate 
rule, on shipments moving via the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. The suspension is 
from June 5, 1931, yntil Jan. 5, 1932. 





the subejct of legislation in several States. 


Radio Decisions and A pplications 


Announced by 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 


|sion on pending applications were an-| wit 
|nounced June 5 by the Commission as | 


follows: 
Applications granted: 


KMJ, James McClatchy Co., Fresno, Calif., 
granted license covering changes in equip- 
ment, 1.210 kce., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WTAG, Worcester Telg. Pub. Co., Inc., 
Worcester. Mass., granted license covering 
changes in equipment, 580 kc., 250 w., un- 
limited time. 


WOS, Missouri State Marketing Bureau, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., granted modification of 
license to change time from WOS and KFRU 
half time, WGBF balf time, to operate KOS 
and KFRU simultaneously with WGBF until 
local sunset, WOS and KFRU half time at 
night, WGBF half time at night. 


WKBI, WKBI, Inc., Chicago, Ill., granted 
modification of license to use transmitter and 
studio of WHFC at 6138 West 22d St., 
Cicero, Ill. 

WREC-WOAN, WREC, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
granted authority for direct measurement of 
antenna input 

WRAX, WRAX Broadcasting Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., granted authority for direct meas- 
urement of antenna input. 

KUSD, University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion, S. Dak., granted permission to discon- 
tinue operation from June 6 to Sept. 14, and 
Station KFNF to use KUSD's time during 
this period. 

WBBR, Peoples Pulpit Assn., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., granted permission to discontinue opera- 
tion from July 27 to 31, inclusive, in order 
to make certain improvements and adjust- 
ments in program department. 

KGY, St. Martins College, 


Lacey, Wash., 


granted permission to discontinue broadcast- | 


ing during period June 21 to Aug. 2. 

KOCW, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla., granted permission to sus- 
pend broadcasting from June 5 to Sept. 15. 

WMIL, Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y;, 
granted permission to continue testing for 
10 days from June 2, pending decision on 
application for license. 

Crosley Radio Corp., portable, granted tem- 
porary authority to operate for émergency pur- 
poses only, on 11,050 ke., 7 w.; to expire Aug. 
1, 1931. 

KZJ, Aeronautical Radio, ne., Seattle, 
Wash., granted modification of license chang- 
ing location to New Pacific Air Transport 
Hangar, Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash 

WMBD, Peoria Heights Radio Lab., Peoria, 
Ill., granted consent to voluntary assignment 
of license to Peoria Broadcasting Co. 

W3NN, Ensign G. L. Countryman, 
delphia, granted temporary authority to op- 
erate amateur station of Air Squadron U. 8. 
Naval Res. at Philadelphia, pending action on 
forma! application for renewal. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 


| aircraft service. 
| Set for hearing: 
D. M. Sayles, Gillette, 


Wyo.. requests con- 


| time, new station. 
York Broadcasting Co., 


hours only, new station. 


KRZ Broadcasting Co., Alva, Okla.,. requests 


our leadership in the world production | no 07, in which the validity of a munici- 
of petroleum, which during the past year | pal ordinance of Ahoskie, N. C., prohibit- 


was 70 per cent of the total, we have! ing the operation of a gasoline service sta- 


also depleted our reserves at a rapid rate. | t h ildi 
The legislation of March 4, 1931, apply- | _ Sa feet of a school building 


ing to oil and gas, is a means of con-| 4 |, Moye was the owner of a filling 
trolling supply and conserving this irre-| station 150 feet from the local district 
| Placeable resource and it is hoped that) cenool pbuil ing. He challenged the con- 


ba i eS ee sie stitutionality of the statute on the ground 


| that it was “an unwarranted an nlaw- 
|of the Federal Government in conserva- a dunia 


; i |ful confiscation of his property without 
| tion of the source of supply of this im- | due process of law.” 


| and fined. 


He was found guilty 





portant commodity. 


vania and Ohio operators shipping in the| the Columbia Terminals Co. which D. P. 


Phila- | 


Kansas City, Mo., 
Dallas, Tex., granted construction permit for 


struction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited | 


York, Pa., requests | 
construction permit, 1,000 ke., 1 kw. daytime| hearing on June 3, 


Federal Commission 


| 
1 


construction permit, 1,500 kce., 100 w., share 
h KWT. 

WGCM, Great Southern Land Co., Gulfport, | 
Miss., requests construction permit to change! 
frequency from 1,210 to 970 ke.; change power 
from 100 w. to 5 kw., and hours of operation | 
from unlimited to limited (from local sunrise | 
at Gulfport, Miss., to local sunset at Seattle). 

KMA, May Seed & Nursery Co., Shenandoah, 
Iowa, requests modification of license to 
change frequency from 930 ke. to 710 kce.; 
power from 500 w. night, 1 kw. local sunset 
to 750 w., and change time from sharing with 
KGBZ to daytime. 

{ WIP, Gimble Bros., Philadelphia, 
{quests modification of license to 
| power to 1 kw. 

| WFAN, Keystone Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
delphia, réquests modification of license to 
increase power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 

The Voice of St. Louis, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
| amended construction permit. requests fre- 
} quency 2,000-2,100; 43,000-46,000, 60,000-80,000 
| ke., 500 w. unlimited. 

Applications dismissed: 

The following are dismissed at applicant's 
request: 
| WLBL, State of Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture and Marketing, Stevens. Point, 
Wis., construction permit, 900 ke., 2 kw. 

WSAZ, WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va., 
| modification of license, 580 kce., 250 w. 
| Alfred L. Seturo, Vicksburg, Miss., 
struction permit, 1,480 xc., 100 w. 

Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, modification of license, 590 kc 
500 w. 

WMBT,. The South Bend Tribune, South 


Pa., re- 
increase 


con- 


| Bend, Ind., modification of license, 1,230 kce., 
w. 

KFLV, Rockford Broadcasters, Inc., Rock- | 

ace. Ill., modification of license, 1,410 kc., 
w. 


KRE, First Congressional Church, Berkeley, 
Calif., voluntary assignment of license. 


Applications denied: 


The following applications were heretofore 
set for hearing and are denied because appli- 
cants failed to enter appearances: 

Herbert A. Morris, Clarksdale, Miss., 
struction permit, 1,400 kce., 100 w 

Penn Broadcasting Co., Greenwood, Miss., 
construction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 w. 

Olney Broadcasting Co., Olney, Ill., 
| struction permit, 1.370 ke., 100 w. 
| C, Hayne Whitaker, Horseheads, N. Y., con- 


con- 


con- 


struction permit, 830 kce., 712 w. 
Chester W. Keen, Fort Wayne, Ind., con- 
struction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 w. 
(Action taken June 4, 1931) 


Set for hearing: 


KGO, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Oak- 
land, Calif.. application for renewal of license 
set for hearing June 15. 

Application granted: 

WIBA, WISJ, The Capital Times Co. and 
The Wisconsin State Journal Broadcasting 
Co., Madison, Wis., granted application to con- 
| solidate to operate under call letters WIBA 
on frequency 1,280 ke., 500 w. night, 1 kw. 
local sunset; unlimited time. 

Application dismissed: 


The following application was scheduled for 
withdrawn at request of 
| applicant: 


WMCA,.. Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 


On appeal to the Supreme Court of | 
North Carolina the law was sustained by | 
a divided court of three to two. | 

The appeal was dismissed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States “for 
want of a properly presented substantial 
Federal question.” | 


Inc., New York City, modification of license 
to increase power to 1 kw. | 
Action on examiners’ reports: | 
Norman Baker, denied renewal of license 


to continue operation on 1,170 ke., 5 kw. 
power; sustaining Examiner Yost. 
David R. Gray, Duncan, Okla., denied by 


default construction permit for new station 
to operate on 1,270 kc.. 1 kw., unlimited time; 
sustaining Examiner Hyde. 

R. P. Denman, Paris, Tex., denied con- | 
struction permit for new station to operate | 
on 1,210 ke., 100 w., daytime hours; sustain- 
ing Examiner Hyde. | 

The New Haven Broadcasting Co., New| 
Haven, Conn., denied construction permit for | 
new station to operate on 1,240 kce., 250 w., | 
‘davtime hours; sustaining Examiner Walker. 
| Broadcasting applications: | 

WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., 305 Wash- | 
ington St., Brooklyn, N. Y., license to cover) 
construction permit granted March 31, 1931, | 
for change in equipment. 

WWRL, Long Island Broadcasting Corp., 
4130 58th St., Woodside, L. I., N. Y¥., modifica- | 
tion of license to change hours of operation | 
from sharing with Stations WMIL, WMBQ | 
ane WLBX to sharing with WMIL and WMBQ | 
only. 

WMBQ, Paul J. Gollhofer, 95 Leonard St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., modification of license to 
request 9 additional hours of operation, con- 
tinuing to share with WMIL, WWRL and) 





WLBX. Additional hours to be taken from | 
| WLBX. 
Foulkrod Radio Engineering Co., 4734) 


Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., construc- 
tion permit to move transmitter from Dela- | 
| ware River at Homestead St., Philadelphia | 
(Wissinoming), to H St. and Wyoming Ave., 


| Philadelphia. 
WCHI, Peoples’ Pulpit Association, 201 
North Wells St., Chicago, Ill., construction | 


permit to move transmitter from Waukegan 
Road, Deerfield, Ill., to Wagner Road, Batavia, | 
Tll., and to make changes in equipment. Vol- | 
;untary assignment of license to Midland) 
Broadcasting Company. | 

WLBL, State of Wisconsin, Department of | 
Agriculture and Markets, Stevens Point, Wis., 
construction permit to install new equip-| 
ment. 

WFAM, The South Bend Tribune, 255 West | 
Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind., license to cover 
construction permit granted May 1, 1931, to 
move transmitter and studio from La Porte 
| to South Bend, Ind., and to install new equip- | 
ment. 
| Applications (other than broadcasting): 


National Broadcasting Co., Steamship) 
“Malolo,” new license for 6,020, 9,570 kce., 200 
w., special experimental. 


Western Electric Co., Inc., portable, renewal 
| for 278 ke., 10 w., special experimental. 
| KZJ, Aeronautical Radio. Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., modification of license for change in 
| location. 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc., portable, 
| Bound Brook, N. J., renewal for 2,100 to 2,200 
ke., 5 kw., television. 
| W2XAL, Aviation Radio Station, Inc., 
Coytesville, N. J., renewal for 6,040. 11,800 
| 15,250, 21,460 ke., 500 w., relay broadcasting 
W9XF, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., near 
Downer's Grove, Ill., renewal for 6,020 kc., 5 


near Chicago, Ill. 
for 2,850-2,950 kc. 





| kw., relay broadcasting. 

Company, 
new construction permit 
| 750 w., television. ‘ 


The Trioune 


ton less than shippers in the southern | 
district, was set for hearing before the| 
Interstate Commerce Commission at 
| Washington on July 2, next, the Commis- 
|sion announced June 5. The cases are| 
| those of the Ohio Lake Cargo Coal Rate | 
|Committee et al. against the Baltimore & 
Ohio and other roads (No. 23240) and the, 
| Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bu-| 
reau and others against the Baltimore & | 
| Ohio et al. (No. 23241). 


Bond Issue Authorized 


For Atlantic Coast Line 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany, under a decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made public June 
5, is authorized to “procure the authenti- 
cation and delivery” of not exceeding $1,- 
734,000 of series-A 4'2 per cent general 
unified mortgage 50-year gold bonds for 
the purpose of reimbursing its treasury for 
expenditures for capital purposes. The 
bonds will not be disposed of by the road 
until so ordered by the Commission. The 
case is Finance Docket No. 8785. 

The Commission also modified its pre-| 
vious order in the case of the Clinton-| 
Oklahoma-Western Railroad Company of | 
Texas securities (Finance Docket No. 
8704), so as to authorize the issue of a, 
registered first-mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bond, series B, for $200,000, instead of a) 
similar bond for $300,000. ' 


Decisions in R 


|northern field have a rate of 35 cents a | Connell, representing the roads, said would 


save,the railroads $250,000 a year.” 

The report (No. 19594) proposed by Ex- 
aminer C. M. Bardwell, on further hear- 
ing regarding the transfer of freight 
within St. Louis and East St. Louis by 
dray and truck for and on behalf of the 
railroads, in which the off-track station 
case (No. 2934) 


The report, summarized, said that on 
further hearing and consideration of the 
| results of a cost study, the schedules sus- 
pended in the No. 2934 case are found 
justified and the proceedings in case No. 
19594 should be dismissed. 


Origin of Case 


The whole case grows out of transfer 
and haulage at St. Louis by carriers other 
than the Chicago & Alton, their proposal 
to reduce the number of off-track sta- 
tions from 12 to 7, and the present and 
proposed maintenance of a constructive 
station at the west end of Eads Bridge as 
an aid to direct receipt and delivery of 
freight from and to shippers and con- 
signees, and the cost study undertaken by 
the carriers. 

The Examiner's report says that so long 
as the east-side lines are without ade- 
quate on-track station facilities in St. 
Louis, they must continue to support the 
off-track station service and it urged the 
roads, in the light of the cost study, to put 
the off-track and interchange service on 


the most economical basis possible con- | 


sistent with their satisfactory operation. 








ate Cases Announced 


By Interstate Commerce Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 5 made public decisions in rate | 
casse which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23850.—Washington Mills Emery Manu- | 
facturing Company v. Boston & Albany Rail- | 
road. Rate on imported emery ore, in car-| 
loads, from Boston and East Boston, Mass., 
to North Grafton, Mass., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rate prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

No. 22684.—Hulen-Toops Company v. Cleve-| 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way. 1. Carload and less-than-carload rates 
on dairy products from Glasgow, Ky., to New 
York, N. Y., and other eastern destinations 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded and 
reasonable basis of rates prescribed for the 
future. 

2. Carload rates on dairy products from 


|points in Kentucky and Tennessee tq New 


York and other eastern destinations found | 
not unlawful as to the past but unreasonable | 
for the future. Reasonable basis of rates pre- | 
scribed for the future. 

3. Fourth-section relief denied. 


No. 23179.—Ohio Valley Refining Company 


|v. Seaboard Air Line Railway: Rate on fuller’s| 


earth, in carloads, from Quincy, Jamieson, 
and Midway. Fla., and Attapulgas, Ga., to! 
St. Mary's W. Va., found not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23457.—-Claude C. Winkler v. Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois Railway: Rates on can- 
taloupes in bulk, in carloads, from Carlisle, 
Oaktown, and Vincennes, Ind., to Chicago, 
Il., found unreasonable prior to Aug. 10, 1928, 
but not unreasonable on and after that date. 
Waiver of undercharges authorized, and com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 23505.—Wertz Seed Company v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad: Rate charged on a 
carload of wild mustard seed from Stoux City, 
Iowa, to Philadelphia, Pa.. found applicable 
and not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23515 (Sub. No. 1).—Carroll Graham 
Glass Company v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway: Rates on 12-ounce glass beverage, 


bottles, in carloads, from Terre Haute and 
Winchester, Ind., to Sheboygan, Wis., found 
not unreasonable or in violation of the fourth 
section of the act. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24057.—Eicher-Woodland Lumber Com- 
pany v. Texas & Pacific Railway: 

1. Carload rate on lumber from Little 
Clover, La., to Olney, Tex., found inapplicable 
resulting in an overcharge. 

2. Shipment found misrouted, 
plainant not damaged thereby. 

3. Applicable rate not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 

No. 24052.—Ware Brothers Agency v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Rates on ground tank- 
age and ammonium sulphate nitrate, in car- 
loads, from Chicago, Ill., to Tuscumbia, Ala., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed reparation 
awarded 

No. 23793.—Union Underwear Company Vv. 
Southern Railway. Shipments of cotton 
piece goods from Lyman, S. C., to Indianap- 
olis, Ind., found misrouted in certain in- 
stances. Any-quantity rate over routes of 
movement found not unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 23619.—N. C. Blanchard Company v. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 
Rates on hickory billets. in carloads, from 
New Market, Stevenson, and Bass, Ala., and 
McMinnville, Tenn., to Boyce, Tenn., over in- 
terstate routes. found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
Finance Docket Cases 
Docket No. 8704.—Clinton-Okla- 
homa-Western Railroad Company of Texas. 
Previous order modified to authorize the 
issue of a registered first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bond, series, B, for $200,000, instead of a 
similar bond for $300,000. 

Finance Docket No. 8785.—Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company Bonds. Authority 
granted to procure the authentication and 
delivery of not exceeding $1,734,000 of series-A 
41, per cent general unified mortgage 50-year 
gold bonds in reimbursement for capital ex- 
penditures heretofore made. 


but com- 


for the future, and 


Finance 


is embraced, was made | 
public by the Commission also on June 5. | 


| Whther the decline which is due to factory 
| preparation for forthcoming Winter and 
| Spring trade will be curtailed as much 
| this year as usual remains to be seen, but 
|some of the shoe trade believe otherwise, 
basing their views on the fact that there 
is a general movement under way to buy 
in larger volume that retail store stocks 
may be made normal again after months 
of hand-to-mouth buying on their part. 

Some of the revival in the shoe trade 
apparently has been due to the advent of 
novelty business in the form of sandals 
and other Summer footwear that can be 
sold at reasonable prices. The Department 
heretofore has made known its view that 
the largest increase in retail shoe sales 
has ~been in the cheaper and medium 
priced shoes. Novelty shoes at low prices, 
apparent diminution in the volume of 
of business although there has been no 
consequently, have increased that volume 
sales in the higher priced articles. 


Bata Shoe Factories 
To Increase Output 


‘Czechoslovak Ford’ Planning 
200,000 Pairs Daily 


Czechoslovakian shoe factories owned 
by Thomas Bata at present have an out- 
put of 136,000 pairs a day but Mr. Bata 
expects to increase this soon to 200,000, 
according to advices received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from the Ameri- 
can Legation in Prague,’ the Department 
announced June 5. 

The report from the legation to the 
Department follows in full text: 

Coming from all parts of Czechoslova- 
kia, 800,000 persons took part in the May- 
day celebration given by Thomas Bata at 
‘Zlin for his 20,000 employes. A parade 
‘was held, following which speeches were 
given to the crowd. Mr. Bata in his ad- 
dress stated that at present the output 
of his factories was 136,000 pairs of shoes 
a day, but that he hoped shortly to in- 
crease that number to 200,000 pairs per 
day. 

His speech was most optimistic and he 
added that he had no fear for the future 
of the shoe manufacturing business as at 
the present time, more than half of the 
world’s population is bare-footed and only 
|about 5 per cent properly shod. 
| This demonstration at Zlin has been 
|considerably commented on in the press 
fas an indication of what an intelligent 
|manufacturer can do for his employes by 
iair treatment and cooperative organiza- 
tion. In practically all the articles, Mr. 
Bata is proudly referred to as the “Czecho- 
slovak Ford” and his system has been 
called “Batism,” which is considered com- 
parable to “Fordism’—large production, 
low prices, small profits and cooperation 
of employes in the organization. 


Billboard Regulations 
In Bay State Upheld 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


orderly conduct of their business by delays 
and uncertainties in the disposition of 
applications under the law for permits to 
erect signs and billboards. 

Pointing out that the Division made the 
factor of “scenic beauty’ an element in 
determining when a permit should be re- 
fused, the master found that “beauty in 
the sense intended and employed in the 
|framing and administration of the rules 
and regulations has, in fact, a real and 
substantial economic value to the Com- 
monwealth, and to its citizens.” 

The rules and regulations in question 
provide, among other things, that no per- 
mits will be granted for billboards within 
300 feet of any public park or reserva- 
tion, if within the view of the same; no 
signs of any type may be erected within 
50 feet of a public way, except in business 
districts; no billboards may be erected in 
excess of a length of 50 feet or a height 
of 12 feet, except in business districts; 
and that no permits will be granted along 
highways where in the opinion of the 
Division, having regard to health, safety, 
danger of fire and_unusual scenic beauty, 
billboards and signs would be particularly 
}harmful to the public welfare. 


v 
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Independent Bank 
Is Said to Face 
New Competition 


Multiple Systems Endanger | 
An Institution Which Is | 
Fundamentally American, 
Says Senator Norbeck 


Sr. Pavut, Mrnn., June 5.—Arguments ad- | 
vanced to prove that the independent or 
unit bank is not safe or satisfactory over- 
look the fact that the experience of 50 
years shows this type of banking insti- 
tution to have been “very successful,” Sen- 
ator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota 
declared im an address June 3, before the | 
convention of the Independent Bankers | 
Association of Minnesota. | 

“The independent bank or unit bank 
is an American development and an Amer- | 
ican institution,” he said. “It is owned 
and managed by the citizens and prop- 
erty owners of the community, who have 





their money invested in the enterprise.| complaint against the Baltimore & Ohio| 





f 


B. & O. Asks Six Months Longer Utility’s Interest | 
To Sell Western Maryland Stock Jy St. Louis Gas. 


| not less than 6 months, beyond July 13, 


| stands or as it may hereafter be modified. | 





Reports Failure to Effect Deal in Line With| Concern Outlined ms 


I. C. C. Consolidation Plan 





The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad June 5 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for further extension of time, for 


other details of the Commission’s group- 
ing program. 

The Baltimore & Ohio petition for ex- 
| tension of time, just filed, quotes from the 
| testimony before the House Committee on 
within which to divest itself of all capital | Interstate and Foreign Commerce by Com- 
stock of the Western Maryland Railroad. | missioner Eastman with respect to hold- 
(I. C. C. Docket No. 21032.) ing companies and from the record in the 

In its petition, the B. & O. set forth | case of the Commission against the Penn- 
that although willing to comply with the | Sylvania Railroad and others, Docket No. 
Commission’s order, it is unable at this | 22260, in which the Baltimore & Ohio 
time to effect a sale of its stock either | Says, it is established that shares of the 
to a railroad in accordance with the Com-| Wabash and Lehigh Valley railroads are 
mission’s complete plan or with any as- | now held in large amounts by the Penn- 
surance of an ultimate purchaser in ac- | Sylvania Company, which is owned by the | 
cord with the complete plan as it now| Pennsylvania Railroad. 
on mae ca re eae. 

: sl e e petition adds, “contro as been ac- 
ee eee ae ee quired of the Pittsburgh and West Vir- | 
July 13. |ginia, each of which roads are included 


a “ s | 
The Commission three years ago issued a Samm: cane ae Be 








Transcript of Testimony at 


The Detroit Edison Company? 
estimated that $4,000,000 would be required | 


Electric Light Company and of the neces- 


}and for conduits, transmission lines and 


Federal Inquiry Relates | 
To Holdings of The North | 


American Company 


[Continued from Page 7:1 
A. It was 


for the purchase of the stocks of Edison 
Illuminating Company and of Peninsular 


sary real estate, for the construction of 
the generating station and the conversion 
of the existing stations into substations, 


other developments in contemplation dur- 
ing the years 1903 and 1904. 

Q. How was this sum of $4,000,000 fi-| 
nanced? A. The syndicate issued to sub- | 
scribers in accordance with the syndicate | 
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POWER OUTPUT OF UTILITY PLANTS | Illinois Revenue 


Fd dd ene 
ee an 


Is $37,000,000 
Below Expenses 


‘Yet State Ends Fiscal Year 
With Favorable Balance 
Of Nearly $19,000,000, 


Census Bureau States 










od 






Note Average daily production 1s obtained 
by dividing the total for the month by. 
the number of days in the month 





| Revenues of the State government of 
| Illinois fell short by $37,122,143 of meeting 
expenditures, including those for perma- 
nent improvements, during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, the Bureau of the 





Census announced May 26. 
Exclusive. of permanent improvements, 
however, a favorable balance of $18,845,088 








MILLIONS OF KiILOWATT-HOURS 


They are a substantial part of the com-| Railroad charging violation of the Clay- | 
munity and their success depends upon! ton anti-trust act by acquisition of capital 
its welfare and progress. ‘Phe independ- | stock of the Western Maryland. On Jan. | 
ent bank of the northwest now faces com- | 13, 1930, it issued its report finding that | 
petition, or danger, from three different| the Baltimore & Ohio had violated that | 
systems—for there are four banking sys-| law as alleged. On Nov. 22, 1929, the Com- 
tems in the United States (without re-| mission adopted and published its com- 
gard to their charters being State or) plete plan for consglidation of railroads 
national). of the United States into a limited num- 
“We are not unfamiliar with the man,! ber of systems under which the Western 
or group of men, owning a ‘string of | Maryland was assigned to system No. 7— 
banks.’ These are called chain banks. | the Wabash Seaboard. 
They have not been numerous but have; The complete plan of the Commission 
succeeded where the owners have been| formulated under the authority of the 
men of exceptional ability and integrity.| Transportation Act of 1920 for consolida- 


|create a Wabash-Seaboard system” which | stock of The Detroit Edison Company and | 
jis “independent in fact as well as in| $3,000,000 principal amount of that com- 


| 


As a) 
consequence, it is not now possible to} agreement $5,000,000 par value of capital | 





name.” ‘ | bany’s first mortgage bonds for $4,000,- | 
“Because of the assignment made of, the | 000 in cash, which was on the basis of | 
Western Maryland by the Commission's | $75 in bonds and $125 in stock for each 
plan,” the petition says, “there is at this | $100 in cash. 
time no other railroad company with any Q. When did this all happen, was it 
immediate likelihood of obtaining author-| back in 1903? A. Yes. 
ity from the Commission to acquire con- Q. That is, for each $100 paid in cash, 
trol of the Western Maryland. If, as pro- | the subscriber received what? A. $75 in 
vided by the statute, and as recognized |bonds and $125 in stock of the company | 
by the statement from the plan of the} to be organized. | 
Commission, conditions may arise under Q. The Detroit Edison Company? A. 
which the Commission should find it de- | Yes, sir. 
sirable in the public interest to modify 


| 


| Comparison of Cost 


Discusses Group Banking 
“I think of the group bank as the third 
system. A large number of unit banks 


tion of the railroads of the country, has |its complete plan either with respect to | 
never been put into execution, pending | the Western Maryland or otherwise, such | 
further proceedings including proposals of | action may not be taken except after due 


| 

| 

Q. How doés the cost of the new com-| 
pany for the property with which it began | 
business compare with the cost of that 


are acquired and gathered into a group} 
under a central control. It seems to be 
a northwestern development and is gen- 
erally referred to as ‘chain banks,’ be- 
cause each bank continues to be operated 
under its own charter though most of 
the stock is held by a holding company 
which in turn is owned and controlled | 
by a large central bank. 

“The bank retains a board of directors | 
and local officials who own a tiny part of | 
the stock but have no responsibility. They | 
are, in effect, dummy directors subject | 
to the whims and will of the holding com- | 
pany. But something can be said for this 


T ppro 


acit 


railroads with respect to modification or hearings as required by the statute.” 
val of Stock Purchases 
By Competitive Railroads Is Denied 


Such Dealings Sanctioned Only by Formal Procedure of 
I. C. C., Chairman Brainerd Informs Inquirer 


| property to the syndicate? A. The cost 
—=\to the new company for the cash and 
|other property acquired from the syndi-| 
cate was $8,000,000 in par value of its 
| securities as compared with a cash cost 
of $4,000,000 to the syndicate. 
| Q. The cash and property received by | 
|the newly organized The Detroit Edison | 
Company was what? A. $1,189,388.50 in 


of the Interior. 





The norma seasonal decline in production of electricity nas not been so 
much in evidence this year, indicating a tendency toward recovery in the 
demand for electricity, according to the Geological Survey, Department 
The average daily production from all sources for public 
use during April showed an increase of 0.5 per cent over March. The 
above chart, issued by the Survey, shows fluctuations in electricity output 
in 1928, 1929 and 1930 and the first four months of 1931 by water — 


was shown, the Bureau said. 

The statement of the Bureau follows in 
tull text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
a summary of the financial statistics of 
the State of Illinois for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929. The per capita fig- 


ures for 1929 are based on an estimated 
population of 7,491,000. The statistics were 
compiled by Mr. W. H. McLain. 


Expenditures 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Illinois amounted to $43,960,328, or $5.87 
per capita. This includes $5,375,759, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1928 the 
comparative per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was 
$6.30, and in 1917, $3.62. The decreased 
per capita for 1929 is largely due to 
smaller apportionments for education, 


| Cook County not being entitled to the ap- 
portionments because of failure to pay 
State taxes. The payments for operation 


power 





cash; 40,000 shares of Edison Illuminating | — ———— 
|Company stock of the par value of $25| ~~ CMe 

per share; 6,000 shares of Peninsula Elec-| properties of The North American Com- 
tric Light Company stock at a par value| pany centering around the Keokuk Dam 
of $25 per share, and land which is now, With those radiating from East St. Louis. 
occupied by Del Ray power plant. |The proximity of all of these properties 


plan. They serve as a local advisory | 
board as long as they continue their in- 
terest in the work and find themselves 
working in harmony with the nonresident 
owners. 

“The successful experience of the group 
system covers such a short time that it 
is difficult to pass judgment on its merit. 
This we do know, that all groups cannot 
be placed in the same class. We find some 
better than others. Some serve their com- 
munities better though the management 
is remote. 

Control Is Indirect 


“It is feared by many that they will 
gradually go over to the practice of de- 
ciding everything in the central office. 
The holding company plan is not sug-| 
gested by State or Federal law. The 
holding company is pretty much outside 
of the law. It is not examined by State 
or Federal banking authorities. It may 
be said that the various banks scattered | 
over the country are indirectly owned by | 


Ld 


the central bank, but that is only indi-| 


rectly. 


“The central bank has no legal re- 


sponsibility for the holding company or | 


the banks under the same, as in the 
branch bank system where the branch is 
owned directly by the central bank. But 
the holding company and the various 
banks are pretty much the property of 
the central bank, therefore success is im- 
portant. 

“The fourth system, or the branch bank- 
ing system, is in existence in our large 
cities where branches in the locality are 
permitted by law. There are also some 
States, notably California, that permit 
branch banking where both State and 
@ Federal banks are being absorbed, where 
bank officers and a board of directors are 
being dispensed with. The work is done 
entirely by clerks from the central office 
under instructions from the central con- 
trolling board. 

“It is quite natural that Canada would 
adopt something like the English banking 
system. They did so and we have many 
Americans who never get tired of point- 
ing to the great success of the Canadian 
chain banking system. In my judgment 
it has certain advantages as well as dis- 
advantages, but certainly I would not 
critiicze the Canadian government for the 
handling of their affairs. 

“I recently read with much interest an 
article in a Washington magazine written 
by E. Ingles, vice president, I. B. E. W., 
Toronto. From this we are informed that 
there has been only 26 bank failures in 
Canada during the last 62 years. This 
gives us quite a thrill, until we read fur- 
ther and get a better understanding of 
the matter, but we find that Canada has 
only 11 banks and these in turn have 
over 4,000 branches. 

“The hoax is that branches are not 
counted when bank failures are men- 
tioned. According to this the ratio of 
faTlures in Canada is as 26 to 11. It is 
more than 2 to 1. I find little comfort 
in these figures, but I do know the atti- 
tude of the Canadian government has 


been one of protecting the depositors. | 


When a large bank of $2,000,000 capital 
failed with all its branches, after the war, 
the Canadian government actually ap- 
propriated large sums of money to pay 
the depositors. 

“They had no bank guarantee law. It 
was no legal obligation, but it was the 
attitude of statesmen who foresaw that 
bank failures would paralyze a country. 
They knew they could not afford them. 
They took the taxpayer's money to re- 
imburse depositors, but serious business 
distress was thereby averted. 


Tested Half Century 

“I think we might ail agree that if 
there were only 11 banks in this country 
it would not be long before they would 
all be controlled by New Yorkers, and 
the bankers of the Twin Cities finding 
themselves out of business and out of 
opportunity might decide to protest by 
way of joining a radical political move- 
ment. The Twin Cities bankers think 
the first step in centralization is a safe 
one but that the second step might be 
dangerous. I think that both would be 
dangerous. 

“Many arguments are used to prove 
the independent or unit bank is not safe 
or satisfactory. We are so often reminded 
that the last 10 years has shown weak- 
messes. The fact is entirely ignored that 
for 50 years preceding it was very suc- 
cessful and that there were no more fail- 
ures in agricultural States than in in- 
dustrial States. Why should the result 
of 10 years experience be accepted when 
the longer 50 years experience is a more 
reliable guide.” 


, 


Ecuador Textiles 


The Ecuador textile market is said still 
to be overstocked in staples and colored 
goods, although therevis a limited whole- 
sale demand for printed voiles, crepes, 
and other cotton piece goods. Business 
®in bleached lines also is reported very 
dull. (Department of Commerce.) 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | stated correctly what I said in letters re- 


does not approve purchase by railroads of | 


stocks in other railroads “tacitly or in any 
other informal manner,’ the Chairman 
of the Commission, E. T. Brainerd, de- 
clared in a letter to Joseph W. Kennedy, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., made public June 5. 


Only through formal proceedings 
brought under the terms of the Interstate 
Commerce Act does the Commission ap- 
prove such purchases, he said, explaining | 


|that the Commission has no authority 


to act in cases where the amount acquired 


‘is insufficient to give the former control, | 


or where such acquisition is in violation 
of the antitrust laws. 

Chairman Brainerd’s statement was 
made in a letter of response to allegations | 
submitted by Mr. Kennedy that the Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central and the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio own stock in other roads 
in violation of the law. 

Mr. Kennedy’s letter to the Commission 
follows in full text: 

I noticed recently that you advised Sen- 
;ator Couzens that the Commission was 
not approving the purchase of stock in 
railroads by other railroads. 


|\Cases Declared Violations 


Of Anti-trust Law 


The Pennsylvania owns stock in the Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad, the New York | 
|Central in the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
Railroad, and the Chesapeake and Ohio 
| Railroad in the Hocking Valley Railroad, 
| the ownership in all of these cases being 
|a violation of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 
|The stock is owned for the purpose of 
| giving the trunk lines a chance to manipu- 
late the coal rates in both the northern 
and southern fields which are in competi- 
|tion. The Pennsylvania hauls coal from 
| the northern fields while the Norfolk and 
Western hauls coal from the southern 
fields. 

The New York Central, through its 
Kanawha & Michigan and Ohio Central 
Lines, hauls coal from the southern fields 
while the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie hauls 
coal from the Hocking Valley field. 

Several years ago, Commissioner East- 
man was kind enough to call to the atten- 
| tion of your Bureau of Investigation the 
|ownership of the Norfolk and Western 
by the Pennsylvania and, as I recall it, 
the Bureau made a preliminary investi- 
;gation of the matter but for some rea- 
| son, of which I am not informed, the ques- 
| tion was not followed through to conclu- 
|sion. I understand now that your Bureau 
|of Inquiry has been recently enlarged and 
|is taking more active interest in law viola- 
tions than it did formerly. 


| 


Misunderstanding Seen 


By Chairman Brainerd 


I would appreciate it if you would call 
the above law violations to the attention 
of the proper parties so that these viola-4 
— will be stopped as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

Chairman Brainerd’s reply, dated May 
25, follows in full text: 

This will acknowledge the receipt 
your letter of May 25. 


of 
You have not 


‘Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury | 


New York, June 5.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 








Austria (schilling) 14.0472 
Belgium (belga) 13.9271 
Bulgaria (lev) raise .7169 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9622 
Denmark (krome) .........ccscceees 26.7839 
England (pound) 486.5654 
Finland (markER) ......cccccccsess 2.5162 
DUOMAS “(EPOME) . oicccccccccncesacees 3.9145 
Germany (reichsmark) .....++.+++. 


Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
| Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) . 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 






China (Mexican dolalr) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

TmGie (TUCO) ciccecccce 

Japan (yen) batiscaneegacananssa 49.3771 
Singapore (dollar) .....-seseceeeees 56.0416 
Canada (Gomlar) .....sesececeeeees 99.9296 
Ce GARD) ose xccccdacetncedesecee 99.9217 
Mexicd (pes0) .....-.escccccccceess 49.0000 
Argentina (peso, gold) ....-s+e+++- 68.8935 





Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


| 
| 


| you, 


cently to Senator Couzens. These letters | 
make it clear that the Commission does | 
approve purchases by railroads of stock of | 
other railroads by orders in formal pro- | 
ceedings brought under section 5 (2) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 
cases in which one railroad acquires con- 
trol of another by stock purchase. 


But the Commission does not approve j 
stock purchases by railroads tacitly or in | 
any other informal manner, as asserted | 
in a newspaper article concerning which | 
Senator Couzens made inquiry. The Com- 


, mission has no occasion or authority to 


act in any case in which one railroad ac- | 


quires stock of another in an amount in- 
sufficient to give the former control of 
the latter, except where such acquisition 
of relative minor stock interest may con- | 
stitute @ violation of the Clayton Act. 


I am advised by our Bureau of Inquiry 
that during 1928, Commissioner Eastman | 
brought to its attention certain corre- 
spondence from you in which it was al- 
leged that several common carriers, in- 
cluding the Norfolk and Western and the | 
Pennsylvania, were violating the commodi- 
ties clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
With the small staff of the Bureau, it was 
not possible to make a field investigation | 
of all of those matters, but certain of 
them were investigated fully. 


| 


Test Case Instituted 


And Still Pending 


Based upon the information thus ob- 
tained, a test case, to determine the ap- 
plicability of the commodities clause in 
instances where the railroad is controlled 
by the industry whose products it trans- 
ports, was instituted by the Department 
of Justice and still is pending. 

Such field investigation as was made at 
that time did not include the relations 
existing between the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Norfolk & Western Railway. 
I am informed that the Director of the 
Bureau of Inquiry recently has conferred 
with you, and been in correspondence with 
relative to the relations of these 
particular carriers under consideration by 
that Bureau. 

I am not in a position at this time to 
express any opinion as to how many, if 


any, of the corporate relationships men- 


tioned in your letter contribute to vio- 
lations of the Clayton Act or of the com- 
modities clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, or as to when action can be 
taken in respect of such violations, if any, 
as may exist. You attention is called to 
the fact, however, that the Commission, 
in Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
Acquisition, 162 I. C. C. 323, authorized 
the Chesapeake & Ohio to acquire and 
operate the properties of the Hocking 
Valley. 


Florida State Comptroller 
Absolved in Impeachment 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., June 5. 
The Florida House of Representatives 
June 5 absolved the State Comptroller, 
Ernest Amos, from guilt in each of the 14 
impeachment articles brought by Repre- 
sentative J. T. Watson. 
The report of a special investigating 
committee attributed the closing 
Tampa banks, in connection with which 


|Mr. Amos was charged with misconduct, 


to a collapse in the value of securities 
after the boom period. 


Study of Chain Banking 
To Be Made in Wisconsin 


Mapison, WiIs., June 6. 


A resolution providing for creation of 
an interim committee to study chain 
banking was adopted by the Wisconsin 
Assembly June 4. The interim committee 
will report at the special session of the 
Legislature which Governor Philip F. La 
Follette will call next Fall. 

The Assembly also received a rocem- 
mendation from the judiciary committee 
to adopt a resolution providing for an 
interim committee to study unemploy- 
ment. 


Pennsylvania Receipts 


Are $17.03 Per Capita 


HarrRIsBurG, Pa., June 5. 


Total receipts of the Commonwealth for 
the fiscal year 1930 average $17.03 per 
capita, based on the 1930 population, ac- 
cording to a study just completed by the 
Auditor General, Charles A. Waters 
Eliminating the expenses of general ad- 
ministration of the State government and 
the construction of highways and their 
maintenance, Mr. Waters found that the 


> jreturn to the counties from the State 


‘treasury averaged $9.70 per capita. 


| Stock on 


of | 


Q. In consideration for the cash, stocks 
and properties that you have described 
The Detroit Edison Company issued what 
securities to the syndicate? A. Capital 


stock, 50,000 shares, to the par value of} 


$100 a share; $5,000.000; first mortgage 


These are} bonds in the principal amount of $3,000,-| Power Company was acquired by the new 


000 or $8,000,000 in securities. 
Q. Do you know what the profits to the 
syndicate were? A. I do not. 

What commission did The North 
American Company receive for acting as 
syndicate manager? A. For acting as 
syndicate manager, The North American 
Company received a commission of $100,- 
000 which was 2.5 per cent on the $4,000,- 
000 raised by the syndicate. Of this 
$100,000 The North American Company 
allowed 2.5 per cent on a $400,000 par- 


ticipation to a banking firm, or $10,000, | 
leaving $90,000 net to The North Amer-| 


ican Company. 
Ledger Value of Stocks 
Q. What was the ledger value per share 
for the 212,405.5 shares of Detroit stock 


held by The North American Company at | 
A. $127.57 


Dec. 31, 
per share. 


1929, at $27,096,140? 


Q. What was the market value on that’ 


date? A. $204 per share. 

Q. What has been the price range this 
year? A. 162-195—to May 14, 1931. 
Q. What was the equity value of this 
Dec. 31, 1929? A. $117.40 per 
share. 

Q. What per cent of the outstanding 
common stock of The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany on Dec. 31, 1929, was the 212,405.5 


| shares held by The North American Com- 


pany on that date? A. 18 per cent. 

Q. Are any officers and directors of the 
North American Company officers and di- 
rectors of the Detroit Edison Company? 
A. Of the officers and directors of the De- 
troit Edison Company, four of the 13 offi- 


cers are also officers of the North Amer-| 


ican Company and two of the nine di- 
rectors are also directors of the North 
American Company. Messrs. James F. 
Fogarty, vice president, and Frederick H. 
Piske, secretary and assistant treasurer 


, 


hold the same offices for the North Amer- | 


ican Company. Mr. Robert Sealy, assist- 
ant treasurer, is treasurer of the North 
American Company. Mr. C. D. Burdick, 
secretary and assistant treasurer, is as- 
sistant treasurer of the North American 
Company. The directors common to both 
companies are Messrs. Edwin M. Bulkley 
and Edwin Gruhl. 
Dividends Received 

Q. Has The North ‘American Company 
received dividends regularly on The De- 
troit Edison Company common stock? A. 
The North American Company has re- 
ceived cash dividends regularly on the 
par value of The Detroit Edison Com- 


pany common stock which it holds at the | 


rate of 4 per cent from July 15, 1909, to 
| July 15, 1910; 6 per cent from July 15, 
1910, to Jan. 15, 1911; 7 per cent from 
Jan, 15, 1911, to Jan. 15, 1916; and 8 per 
cent since then. None were received prior 
; to July 15, 1909. 

Q. I wil] go on to the next investment 


f , ice y, ich | 
of The North American Company, which | Senator Ralph Wammack of New Bloom- | thing: 


| field and recommended and endorsed by | 
business and banking interests over the|or banking institution or trust company or 
State, repeals a law that has been on the| institution shall be prima facie evidence of 


is in the North American Light and Power 
Company. What was the investment of 
The North American Company 
North American Light and Power Com- 
pany at Dec. 31, 1929. A. At Dec. 31, 1929, 
The North American Company owned ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the outstanding 
common* stock of The North American 
Light and Power Company. 

Q. Does The North American Company 
control The North American Light and 
Power Company? 
jean Light 
| trolled by The North American Company 
|}and the Insull interests, each owning, at 
Dec. 31, 1929, approximately 40 per cent 
of the outstanding common stock. 

Description of Company . 

Q. Who owned the other 20 per cent of 

the outstanding common stock of The 


North American Light and Power Com-| 


pany? A. Clement Studebaker Jr. and 
associates owned 7 per cent of the out- 
standing, and 13 per cent was owned by 
the public. 

Q. What kind of a company is the 
North American Light and Power Com- 
pany? A. North American Light and 
| Power Company is a holding company 
| controlling, at Dec. 31, 1929, $272,552,161 
|of property of operating subsidiaries in 
|; the States of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and 
|; Kansas, serving a population in that 
| region principally with electric light and 
| power, natural ges and interurban rail- 
way transportation facilities. 

Q. What led to the sale of the con- 
trolling interest in North American Light 
and Power Company to The North Ameri- 


| 


can Company and to the Insulls? A.| 
Middle West Utilities Company is the 
principal holding company in what is 


known as the Insull group and controls 
a network of power properties in Illinois 
and elsewhere. North American Light and 
|Power Company also controls power 
| properties in Illinois which lie adjacent 
|to those of Middle West Utilities Com- 
}pany and are also contiguous to those 








in the) 


A. The North Ameri-| 
and Power Company is con-| 


| probably led to the sale of the controlling 
interest of North American Light and 
Power to the Insulls and to The North 
| American Company. 


Q. It appears that the stock of the re- 
|organized North American Light and 


interests at the a the reorganiza- 
tion; is that right? . It is. The plan 
jand agreement of reorganization of North 
| American Light and Power Company was 
dated June 11, 1926, and supplemented 
| July 23, 1926. The stock of the reorganized 
;}company was purchased by The North 
| American, Insull and Studebaker groups 
under agreements of the same dates be- 
tween each group and Clement Studebaker 
| Jr. One of the conditions of purchase by 
the new interests was that a reorganiza- 
tion of North American Light and Power 
Company take place. 

Q. What was the purchase price of 
North American Light and Power Com- 
pany stock to the new interests? A. $25 
per share. 


Q. Has The North American Company 
increased its holdings in common stock 
of North American Light and Power Com- 
pany since its initial acquisition? A. It 
'has. At Dec. 31, 1929, The North Ameri- 
can Company held 576,118 14-50 shares 
| of common stock of North American Light 
jand Power Company at a total cost of 
$16,460,440, or $28.58 per share. 

Q. Have the Insulls and Studebakers 
increased their holdings in the common 
| stock of North American Light and Power 
| Company in the same proportion as The 
North American Company? 
sull group has, but the Studebaker group 
|has not. 
|Power Company, the North American 
| Sroup held 42.5 per cent, the Insull group 


groups each held about 40 per cent; the 
Studebaker group held about 7 per cent, 
and the public held the other 13 per 
cent. 

Q. Does any agreement exist whereby 
| the respective proportions of the North 


American and Studebaker groups in the| 
common stock of North American Light | 


| 


and Power Company remain the same? A. 
Yes; under a voting trust agreement, an 


A. The In-| 


Of the original issue of com-| 
;}mon stock of North American Light and | 


held 42.5 per cent and the Studebaker | 
group held 15 per cent; whereas, at Dec. | 
| 31, 1929, the North American and Insull | 


fuel power and by both water 








important provision of which relates to 


Law Sub jectin g Officials o 
To Criminal Action Repealed in Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., June 


Gov. Henry S. Caulfield 
Senate Bill 63. This measure, introduced by 


| Statute books for more than 20 years that 


condition. 


The law repealed is section 4116, arti- 
cle 5, chapter 30, 6¥ the Revised Statutes 
of Missouri, 1929. It follows: 


Section 4116. Bank officer receiving de- 
posits, when a felony.—If any president, di- 
rector, manager, cashier or other officer of 
any banking institution, or the owner, agent 
or manager of any private bank or banking 
institution, or the president. vice president, 
secretary, treasurer, director or agent of any 
trust company or institution doing business 
jin this State shall receive or consent to the 
|reception of any deposit of money or other 
| valuable thing in such bank or banking in- 
stitution, or trust company or institution, or 
|if any such officer, owner or agent of such 
| bank or banking institution, or if any such 
president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, 
director or agent of such trust company or 








ness any money or valuable 


roperty shall 
be received into such bank or 


nking insti- 


institution or trust company 
| or institution, or the owner or owners of any 
such private bank, is insolvent or in failing 
| circumstances, he shall be deemed guilty of 





such banking 





Unique German Apartment 
An interesting apartment building of 
modern architecture has been completed 
jin Karlsruhe, Germany. The architect 
jhas succeeded in eliminating the corner 
house difficulties which bave previously 
been a problem. The solution involves 
the setting back of each apartment on the 
corner in steplike fashion. The inside 
apartments face a court.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


5. | larceny, 
has signed | be punished in the manner and to the same | 


and fuel ; 


and maintenance of public service enter= 
prises in 1929 amounted to $28,670; inter- 
est on debt, $7,067,305; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $55,967,231. 
The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments and public service enterprises, 
for interest and outlays were $107,023,534. 
Of this amount $318,225 represents pay- 
ments by a State department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services, 
The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current reve- 
nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 





U. S. TREASURY 


Of the governmental costs reported 


above, $51,703,949 was for highways, $2,- 


STATEMENT 


June 3. Made Public June 5, 1931 


Receipts 
$801,284.85 


Customs receipts ....... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


BD GE. ac vekien snes keene 592,503.92 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
BAUD: 6s 0.00.08 00.04.00 00000 Vevey 1,811,335.34 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 690,530.72 
Total ordinary receipts ...... $3,895,654.83 
Balance previous day ......... 110,425,400.22 
Total . ia shaven hone a $114,321,055.05 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... $8,314,646.43 
Interest on public debt ........ 307,959.61 
Refunds of receipts ...........- 176,575.99 
Panama Canal ........... > 14,064.19 
Operations in special accounts  1,933,627.66 
Adjusted service certificate fund 64,489.56 
Civil Service retirement fund. . 180,515.13 
Investment of trust funds..... 93,477.06 


Total ordinary expenditures... $10,595,346.25 
Other public debt expenditures 2,267,808.75 
Balance today .... sae - 101,457,900.05 


COG bScccnvecsesedccdegee $114,321,055.05 


the pro rata subscription rights to addi- 
tional common stock issues of North 
American Light and Power Company by 
the North American group and the Insull 
group, and the waiver of preemptive rights 
of the Studebaker group. 

Q. Who are the voting trustees? A 
Samuel Insull, of the Insull group; Frank 
L. Dame, of the North American’ group; 


and Clement Studebaker, of the Stude-| 


baker group. 

Q. Have each of these group representa- 
tion on the board of directors of North 
American Light and Power Company? A. 
Yes; Frank L. Dame, president of the 
North American Company, and Edwin 
Gruhl, vice president and general man- 
ager of that company, are directors of 


North American Light and Power Com-| 


pany. Martin J. Insull, president of Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company, and Samuel 
Insull, chairman of Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, are directors of North 


|American Light and Power Company. 
|Clement Studebaker Jr. is president ahd 


also a director of North American Light 
and Power Company. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 8. 


f Failed B 


anks 


Failure Was Prima Facie Evidence of Knowledge of Insol- 
vency Under Statute Enacted in 1919 


, 


and upon conviction thereof shall 


extent as is provided by law for stealing the 
same amount of money deposited, or valuable 


Provided, that the failure of any such bank 


knowledge on the 
or 


part of any such officer 
person that the same was insolvent or in 


makes the mere failure of bank prima failing circumstances when the money or 
facie evidence that its directors are guilty! property was received on deposit. 

of having known of its insolvency and| 
subject to criminal prosecution for hav-| has been in effect since that date, many 
ing received deposits with the bank in that! convictions having been secured under its 


This law was first passed in 1919 and 


provisions. 


In his mesage approving the bill, Gov- 
ernor Caulfield said: 

“There is little incentive, at best, for 
men to go upon boards of directors of 
banks. That they must face a criminal 
prosecution and perhaps conviction of a 
felony, upon a mere showing that the 
bank has failed, is so harsh that good 
men are increasingly reluctant to go upon 
bank boards. Any law that makes it 
difficult to get good men on bank boards 
is not in the interest of the depositors. 

“Nor is such a provision necessary for 


796,904 being for maintenance and $48,- 
907,045 for construction. 


Revenues 


The total revenue receipts were $69,- 
901,391, or $9.33 per capita. This was $18,- 
845,088 more than the total payments of 
the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, but $37,122,143 
less than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. These 
payments in excess of revenue receipts 
were met from the proceeds of debt ob- 
ligations. Of the total revenue receipts 
$318,225 represents receipts from a State 
department or enterprise on account of 
services. Property and special taxes rep- 
resented 44 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1929, 43.6 per cent for 1928, and 74.9 
per cent for 1917. 

The increase in the amount of property 
}and special taxes collected was 41.2 per 
cent from 1917 to 1929, but there was a 
decrease of 12 per cent from 1928 to 1929. 
|The per capita property and special taxes 
were $4.10 in 1929, $4.73 in 1928, and $3.49 
in 1917. The decrease in tax collections 
| for 1929 was due to lack of such receipts 
| from Cook County. 

Earnings of general departments, oF 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 4.6 per cent of 
| the total revenue fo" 1929, 4.1 per cent for 
| 1928, and 6.3 per cent for 1917. 
| Business and nonbusiness licenses consti- 





‘| tuted 39.4 per cent of the total revenue 


|for 1929, 44.5 per cent for 1928, and 16.8 
}per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
|chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies, while 
those from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on moto rvehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. The sales tax on_ gasoline 
|amounted to $6,295,751 in 1928, but there 
| was no gasoline tax collected in 1929. This 
will account for the decrease in percent- 
| age of receipts shown for business and 
|nonbusiness licenses in 1929. 


| Indebtedness 


| The total funded or fixed debt oute 

standing June 30, 1929, was $192,151,820, 
jOf this amount $139,019,000 was for high- 
| ways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
|debt less sinking fund assets) was $190,- 
055,464, or $25.37 per capita. In 1928 the 
|per capita net debt was $20.22, and in 
| 1917, $0.33. The increased per capita net 
debt reported for 1929 was due to bonds 
issued for highways. 

The taxable valuation of property in 
| Illinois subject to ad valorem taxation was 
| $8,329,523,485; the amount of State taxes 
|fevied was $24,988,570; and the per capita 
| levy, $3.34. In 1928, the per capita levy 
was $3.56, and in 1917, $3.75. 


| 
} 


Bond Dispute May Delay 
Minnesota Road Program 


Sr. Paut, Minn., June 5, 


Minnesota’s highway construction pro- 
|gram may be delayed, Attorney General 
| Henry N. Benson has just announced, be- 
|cause of a question over the amount of 
| highway bonds that may be issued by the 
State this year. 
| The State constitution limits the amount 
of such bonds to be issued in any one 
year to $10,000,000. Last year a $9,000,000 
|issue was sold, he explained, $8,000,000 of 
|which was authorized to refund county 
|highway reimbursement bonds maturing 
early in 1931. 

Mr. Benson previously had ruled that 
inasmuch as these bonds were issued in 
1930, they could be charged to that year 
{so far as the constitutional limit is con- 
jeerned and a $10,000,000 issue could be 
sold this year. 

However, he said, an opinion has been 
| received from Thomson, Wood & Hoffman, 
| New York City, holding that the State may 

issue only $2,000,000 of highway bonds 
this year. Mr. Benson announced that 
Assistant Attorney General W. H. Gurnee 
|and a representative of the State Highway 





|the safety of deposits, or for maintaining Department will go to New York immedi- 


the confidence of depositors. The Fed- 
et the national banks 
enjoy the esteem and confidence of the 
people. The State has other laws for 


stution or trust company or institution, after | punishing wrong-doing by bank officials 
he shall have had knowledge of the fact that | and directors. 


They are personally liable 
civilly for all deposits received with knowl- 
edge that the bank is insolvent. Two 


| other sections in the Missouri laws makes 


| 


civil action possible against the directors 
of banking institutions. 


“It would have preferred that section 
4116 be merely amended by striking out 
the presumption of guilty feature, yet, I 
am so persuaded of the injustice effect of 
this feature, that I am willing to ap- 
prove the repeal of the entire section. 
If during the next two years’ experience 
proves and indicates that the remainder 


of the section should be reenacted, I have| on 


no doubt it will be done at the next legis- 
lative session,” 


ately, to point out facts to the New York 


institution, shall create or assent to the cre-|eral law makes no such provision as to| firm which, it is believed, will change the 
ation of any debts or indebtedness, in con-/| national banks, and y 
sideration or by reason of which indebted- | 


|opinion just received. 
} 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Increase in Week 


| 
| Silver stocks in Shanghai on May 28 
totaled 197,000,000 taels, of which 141,000,- 
/000 taels were held in native banks, says 
a radiogram to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Shanghai Office. The core 
responding figures for May 21 were 192,- 
000,000 taels, and 140,000,000 taels, respece 
tively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
88,000,000 taels on May 28, as compared 
with 85,000,000 taels on May 21.° The are 
tual number of dollar coins in Shanghat 
May 28 was 150,000,000, as compared 
with 148,000,000 on May 21.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce, 


| 
| 
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Survey Commission Proposes System Whereby 
Duplication of Work on Part of Institutions of 
Higher Learning Will Be Avoided 





By DR. E. E. LINDSEY 
Secretary, Board of Higher, Education, State of Oregon 


HE most important situation the Oregon 
Survey Commission, organized to survey 
the State’s system of higher education, 

found itself facing was that of duplication of 
activities and expenditures between the vari- 
ous institutions. 

There was no question in the minds of the 
Survey Commission, nor can there be in the 
mind of anyone else that studies the situa- 
tion, that the division of the Oregon State 
higher educational system into six separate 
physical units, each with campus, buildings 
and administrative, instructional and opera- 
tive staffs is the largest contributing factor 
both to the turmoil and to the expense of 
higher education in this State. 

+ + 


For example, the Commission found in the 
upper division level only, that is, the junior 
and senior years, that one-fourth to one- 
half of the courses offered by one institution 
were being duplicated in another institution. 
Such a situation is, of course, tremendously 
expensive. 

It was the feeling of the Survey Commis- 
sion that matters should be so arranged that 
there should be but one place in the higher 
educational system of the State of Oregon 
where a student can secure the specialized, 
diversified and consequently expensive train- 
ing common to upper division work. 

The Commission felt that a State of the 
population and wealth of Oregon had neither 
educational need nor financial ability to 
maintain, for example, two schools of science, 
two schools of letters and arts, two schools 
of journalism, two schools of music, two 
schools of commerce and business adminis- 
tration, two schools of architecture, two 
schools of home economics, .or two schools of 
any other expensive diversified upper divi- 
sion, graduate and professional work. 

The numbers of students taking such work 
in this State are relatively small and can 
easily be accommodated in one place, ordi- 
narily without additional classes. A study of 
the size of classes being given at the institu- 
tions supported this viewpoint. 


For example, the Commission found such 
conditions as are evidenced by the statement 
that the institutions are offering 64 classes 
with but one student enrolled in each class, 
47 classes with but two students enrolled in 
each class, 53 classes with but three stu- 
dents enrolled in each class, 80 classes with 
but four students enrolled in each class and 
so on up to a total of 616 classes with 10 or 
fewer students enrolled in each class, or ap- 
proximately 1,000 separate and _ distinct 
classes with 15 or fewer students. 

These and similar facts relative to the ex- 
tent and cost of duplication of functions be- 
tween the institutions of higher education in 
Oregon constituted the biggest single problem 
confronting the Survey Commission. 

This problem demanded a solution, a solu- 
tion which would not only be workable tem; 
porarily but which would afford a permanent 
basis for the development of Oregon’s higher 
educational system and which would put at 
an end both the unnecessary expense and the 
continual controversy, acrimony and bitter- 
ness which has periodically engulfed the 
State on this subject. 

In view of all the factors, including the 
area of the State, the physical plant invest- 
ments on the present campuses, and the 
financial ability of the State it seemed that 
the best solution would be a logical and feas- 
ible permanent allocation of functions be- 
tween the present campuses. 

+ + 

The Commission found that such an allo- 
cation of functions had already been estab- 
lished with regard to the three normal 
schools and the medical school. The three 
normal schools each charged with the train- 
ing of elementary teachers were prevented 
from duplicating expense and effort by the 
factor of geographical location. Higher edu- 





Cotton Acreage 
Being Reduced 
in Mississippi 


sre 











y 
J. C. Holton 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of. Mississippi 


ISSISSIPPI farmers are working out 
their own salvation in the embarrassing 
situation occasioned by short crops and 

shorter prices last year. 

It was recently my privilege to travel 
through 21 north Mississippi counties inci- 
dent to a series of meetings advocating the 
increased use of cotton. I do not believe that 
I ever saw more feed crops or better feed 
crop prospects; cotton, retarded by the un- 
seasonable Spring, is late but seems to be 
recovering. 

Our people are undoubtedly faced with a 
very serious problem in the unwieldy cotton 
surplus accumulated during the past three 
years of heavy production—a situation so 
serious that it seems too optimistic to expect 
complete recovery in a single year. We can- 
not within 12 months revolutionize our farm- 
ing system and the necessary reduction in 
cotton acreage must be gradual and progres- 
sive. 

In a state-wide and south-wide program of 
progressive cotton acreage reduction, it would 
appear that Mississippi farmers are doing all 
that can be done. Exact figures are not yet 
available but we have undoubtedly reduced 
cotton acreage to a substantial extent, and 
we have as surely increased the production 
of feed and feed crops to an extent greater 
than at any time during the past 10 years. 

In further effort looking to advancement 
of cotton price to profitable levels, the move- 
ment to insure the increased use of cotton 
is fast becoming state-wide in Mississippi 
and in other southern States. 

These three things—diminished cotton pro- 
duction, increased feed production, and the 
use of cotton wherever cotton can be suitably 
used—encompass the hope of Mississippi ag- 
riculture. 





. speaking, until the last two years. 


cational institutions are largely local in char- 
acter regardless of their nature or source of 
support. Investigations of many types of 
such institutions, including both State and 
private, have shown that the majority of the 
students come from an area covered by a 
radius of from 50 to 75 miles from the insti- 
tution. Analysis of the student enrollments 
in the three normal schools of this State 
confirmed these findings by showing little, if 
any, overlapping. The Medical. School at 
Portland, by nature of its field, is not in- 
volved in the problems of duplication. 


+ + 

The task of the Survey Commission with 
respect to duplication therefore narrowed it- 
self to the two major institutions located 
within 40 miles of each other at Eugene and 
at Corvallis. In considering the problem of 
allocation of functions between these two in- 
stitutions the Commission felt that the de- 
termining factors were the essential charac- 
teristics of these two institutions and the 
present development of faculty, physical 
plant and equipment on the two campuses. 

Examination of the courses of study and 
conferences with the staffs, heads, students 
and alumni of these institutions showed that 
the trend of development at Eugene had 
been along the lines of the humanities, while 
that at Corvallis had been in the field of the 
sciences. The Commission found that the 
courses of study developed at Eugene dealt in 
the main with human beings, while at Cor- 
vallis an equally sharp distinction had been 
made in favor of materials and things. 

It was along these lines of development 
therefore that the Commission recommended 
that the upper division and graduate spe- 
cialization and diversification of courses 
should be limited strictly at Eugene to the 
humanities and the professional schools 
based thereon, and at Corvallis to the sci- 
ences and the corresponding professional 
schools. 

This line of cleavage seemed to the Com- 
mission to be entirely logical, in keeping 
with modern educational theory and prac- 
tice and in harmony with the traditions and 
present developments on the two campuses. 
It seemed also to provide a principle for the 
allocation of functions between the two in- 
stitutions that could never be misunderstood 
nor misconstrued and that would therefore 
afford a permanent solution of the problem 
of duplication in the upper division levels. 

No provision was made by the Survey 
Commission for the elimination of duplica- 
tion in the lower diyision levels; that is, dur- 
ing the freshman and sophomore years. 
This lack of differentiation in these prelim- 
inary two years is in fact fully as important 
an element in the single unified State sys- 
tem of higher education outlined by the Sur- 
vey Commission’s report as is the strict al- 
location of functions in the last two years. 

Several factors led to this decision on the 
part of the Commission, one of these being 
the fact that duplication does not become 
expensive or costly to the State, generally 
The en- 
rollments in the first two years are ordinarily 
large enough and the offerings of work small 
enough so that little, if any, financial ad- 
vantage would be gained by centralization. 

+ + 

In view of this and similar situations the 
Commission recommended the making of the 
lower division work eventually approximately 
identical at the various institutions. By this 
scheme the State’s system of higher educa- 
tion in Oregon will consist of two prelimi- 
nary years devoted to a broad, general cur- 
riculum of a cultural and exploratory nature. 
Its function will be to give to the student a 
wide enough contact with the various fields 
of human activities and achievement to form 
a reasonable basis for his decision as to a 
life career. Upon the completion of these 
two years of work he can transfer without 
loss of time or credit to whichever of the 
two major institutions offer the upper divi- 
sion work in which he is interested. 

Under this arrangement there will be but 
one place in the State of Oregon where a 
student may prepare himself for any of the 
professions, vocations or careers, with the 
exception of elementary school teaching. 
The belief of the Commission is that. this 
centralization of functions strictly adhered to 
will eventually eliminate the turmoil and 
friction incident to institutional rivalries and 
developments of the past, and will lessen 
very materially the cost of maintaining 
higher education in the State of Oregon. 

The Commission has made many other 
recommendations but they practically all fol- 
low upon this proposed reorganization. For 
example, the institution’s activities in both 
research and extension would be determined 
by the field of its activity, science, on the 
one hand, and the humanities on the other, 
with extension work in elementary teacher 
training and lower division work from the 
three normal schools. 

The expense to the State of these activi- 
ties would be further lessened by their cen- 
tralization in advisory councils made up of 
representatives from the institutions and 
from the State Board of Higher Education. 
These councils would be charged by the 
Board with the responsibility of seeing that 


no duplication of effort or of expenditure is 
made. 


The proposed organization does away also 
with the necessity of publicity by the various 
institutions. The competition for students in 
the same fields of work has forced these in- 
stitutions in the past to spend relatively large 
sums on publicity of various sorts. 


+ + 

Similarly with the business management 
of the institutions. With five separate en- 
tities in the past it was necessary to estab- 
lish and maintain five separate business 
organizations with auditors, comptrollers, 
clerks, and equipment. The costs of these 
offices are in excess of $100,000 annually. 
Under the plan of organization proposed 


whereby a single system of higher education 
in the State of Oergon is established subject 
as it is by law to a single Board of Higher 
Education, there will be but a single busi- 
ness organization. This in itself should rep- 
resent a very considerable economy in State 
expenditures. 





Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


FINDING FOREIGN MARKETS 
FOR FARM MACHINERY 


Detailed Information on World Sales Possibilities Sup- 
plied by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
ments industry. 


The present series deals with the agricultural imple- 


By GEORGE B. BELL 


Chief, Agricultural Implements Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Bell continues his discussion of the activities of 
the Agricultural Implements Division, begun in the issue of June 5. 


HE chief activity of the Agricultural 
Implements Division has been the 
promotion of foreign trade in agri- 

cultural implements. This activity was 
started by furnishing the industry with 
detailed information on the world sales 
possibilities for specific commodities. 
This work was accomplished by means 
of world surveys covering some of the 
more important items of farm equip- 
ment, such as tractors, dairy equipment, 
farm pumps, windmills, sprayers and 
dusters, farm engines and incubators 
and breeders. 
-. 

Surveys in these lines are important 
to the industry because while the arti- 
cles mentioned were of great importance 
to the domestic trade, their use in for- 
eign countries was believed to be small 
and accurate information on the foreign 
markets was needed before funds could 
= expended in developing foreign mar- 

ets. 

These surveys covered nearly all for- 
eign markets, the information being col- 
lected by foreign representatives of the 
Departments of Commerce and State 
working in close cooperation. The type 
of information desired‘ was arrived at 
after consultation with officials of vari- 
ous organizations representing the man- 
ufacturers and exporters of agricultural 
implements and was indicated to the 
foreign officers of the American Gov- 
ernment stationed abroad by means of 
questionnaires. 

Immediately upon receipt of the com- 
pleted questionnaire from the reporting 
field officers, the information contained 
in them was sent to all firms and indi- 
viduals interested in the particular mar- 
ket covered by the report. In this way, 
the information was brought to all per- 
sons in a position to use the informa- 
tion adva: tageously while the conditions 
as reported were still current. : 


oe 

With the survey completed and all in- 
terested persons advised of the findings, 
all material relating to the subject was 
filed for reference. Thus, from the date 
of organization of the Division, there 
has been built up a file of information 
which has been kept current by peri- 
odic revisions. Changing economic con- 
ditions frequently necessitates an en- 
tirely new survey. In the case of trac- 
tors, the material collected in the first 
survey taken in 1924 was found to be 
practically useless two years later by 
reason of the increased use of tractors 
throughout the world. Therefore, to 
bring the tractor information up to date, 
a@ new survey was made in 1927 and as 
soon as the occasion warrants it a new 
one will be taken. New surveys are also 


contemplated on incubators and breed- 
ers, farm engines and lawn mowers. 

Another interesting activity of the 
Division is the periodic release of Im- 
plement and Tractor Notes, a mimeo- 
graphed circular sent out by the Divi- 
sion to interested firms, at irregular in- 
tervals. This circular contains items of 
interest to the implement trade on a 
wide variety of subjects, most of which 
are presented in an informal manner 
quite unlike the section of Commerce 
Reports devoted to agricultural imple- 
ments. Material submitted from the 
field which is not of sufficient length or 
not of general interest is usually pre- 
sented to the trade by means of Imple- 
ment and Tractor Notes. It has been 
found that this newsy publication has 
found great favor throughout the indus- 
try because of its informal tone and the 
wide variety of subjects it presents. 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
activities of this Division which was or- 
ganized as an aid to the farm equip- 
ment industry. The great increase in 
the foreign trade in implements during 
the past decade indicates better than 
words, the assistance which has been 
given. Naturally, the foreign trade in 
farm equipment was extensive before 
the Agricultural Implements Division 
was dreamed of and, in fact, American 
farm equipment has been known all 
over the world for more than half a 
century but it has been largely in the 
hands of a few concerns. Through the 
services of this Division, and the Bu- 
reau as a whole, small members of the 
industry have been able to enter foreign 
markets and do a very satisfactory busi- 
ness without too great an expense, and 
as a result, the export trade in imple- 
ments has grown from $46,277,638 in 
1920 to $115,800,780 in 1930. 


+ + 
es services rendered the industry by 
the Division has increased each year 
since its foundation and the apprecia- 
tion of the trade is apparent from the 
resolutions of gratitude adopted by the 
National. Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers which incidentally 
comprises 85 per cent of the industry. 
The Patent Office, which is one of the 
Bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce, has played a very large and im- 
portant role in the development of this 
industry. Through that Office there 
passes a steady stream of applications 
and decisions thereon affecting the al- 
most limitless range of things that en- 
ter into the various phases and branches 
of the agricultural implements industry. 
The Patent Office is an essential factor 
in the development of every American 
business. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Agricultural Implements,” to appear 
in the issue of June 8, William M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, will tell of the statistics on agricultural implements and 
other farm equipment which the Bureau collects. 





Maine’s New Labor Legislation 


Laws Passed at Recent Session of Legislature 
By CHARLES 0. BEALS 


Commissioner of Labor and Industry, State of Maine 


N AMBITIOUS program was laid before 
the eighty-fifth Maine Legislature in 
laws affecting relations between employ- 

ers and employes, and the Legislature, while 
refusing to pass many of the proposed meas- 
ures, did act favorably upon several of vital 
interest to the groups affected. 


Minor changes were made in the laws gov- 
erning the employment of children and the 
law which establishes the hours of labor for 
females in manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments. 


The child labor law was strengthened by 
an amendment which requires the comple- 
tion of the elementary grades of the public 
schools before a minor between 15 and 16 
years of age may be issued a work permit 
which will allow the minor to be employed 
in a manufacturing or mechanical establish- 
ment. The law already forbids the employ- 
ment in such establishments of those under 
15 years of age. Another amendment to the 
child labor law forbids the employment of a 
minor under 16 years of age in projection 
booths. 


The 54-hour law was amended by: taking 
laundries out of the section governing manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments and 
placing them in the class with mercantile 
establishments and restaurants. This will 
allow female laundry help to be employed 
irregular daily hours within a limit of 54 
hours in one week. 

One of the most outstanding measures 
adopted by the last Legislature of interest to 
both employers and employes was the cre- 
ation of a Bureau of Safety in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. An appropria- 
tion of $6,000 was added to the general ap- 
propriation of the Department for this work. 

Accident prevention programs are in effect 
in many of the larger industrial establish- 
ments in the State. The results achieved in 
these plants smnply justify the State in the 
employment of a safety engineer whose 
duties will be to incorporate accident pre- 
vention work in the smaller establishments 


through safety committees and a definite ac- 
cident prevention program and to furnish 
the smaller employers the knowledge that 
has been bought by the larger employer 
through investigation of fatal and serious 
accidents and thus help eliminate to some 
degree the approximately 52 fatal and 16,000 
nonfatal industrial accidents that now occur 
in the State each year. 


Maine took its first real step in legislation 
to control the construction, installation, and 
operation of steam boilers and unfired steam 
pressure vessels, during the last legislative 
session. The law which will become opera- 
tive on July 4, 1931, provides for the registra- 
tion in the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try of all steam boilers and unfired steam 
pressure vessels carrying a working pressure 
in excess of 15 pounds. It also provides a 
heavy fine for any person or corporation op- 
erating such vessel after it has been con- 
demned by a State inspector or by an inspec- 
tor employed by an insurance carrier. 


The boiler code promulgated by the Amer- 
ican Association of Mechanical Engineers 
was adopted as a standard under which 
steam boilers shall be figured when arriving 
at the factor of safety and safe working 
pressure, 


A code was ‘adopted governing work in 
caissons under compressed air which follows 
closely the laws’ and codes in effect in other 
States along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Among the laws that failed to pass was 
one that forbade the employment of females 
more than 48 hours a week in manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments, and another 
that forbade the employment of any person 
more than eight hours a day in such estab- 
lishments. A law was also defeated that in- 
creased the weekly maximum and minimum 
rates paid injured employes under the work- 
men’s compensation law. 

An act carrying an appropriation to ex- 
tend the public employment service in the 
State also failed to pass. Several laws were 
introduced that provided that preference 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
President of the United States 1901-1909: 
“The truth should be kept constantly in mind by 
every free people desiring to preserve the sanctity 
and poise indispensable to self-government.” 
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Preservation of Home as Duty 


of Child Welfare Workers - 





Importance of Reducing Number of Children 
Who Are Committed to Public Institutions 
Discussed by Pennsylvania Specialist 





By JOHN L. HANNA 


Secretary of Welfare, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


E fabrication of man’s greatest projects 

has begun since time immemorial with 

the basic element upon which he pro- 
poses to exert his enterprise and his intellect. 
But when he is given or discovers some great 
natural element upon which to work, the 
matter of location has after all been the 
greatest, single force governing the condi- 
tions and the obstacles over which he has 
finally and successfully triumphed. 

Man has altered the face of the earth to 
further his civilization by taking advantage 
of some great natural formation or phenom- 
ena. But he built the Panama Canal at 
Panama because he knew that it was the 
most strategic and lease expensive place in 
the ‘Western Hemisphere to join the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. He harnessed the power 
of Niagara simply because it waited for his 
grasp. And so through a huge list of similar 
projects, location has governed most of our 
greatest enterprises. 

+ + 

The .second great influence which is 
brought to bear upon the exploits of man- 
kind is the thind of- the man, who, seeing 
the vision, is called upon to do the work. 
The degree of success or failure of the proj- 
ect is entirely within the boundaries of his 
training, his common sense and his foresight. 

We have today in Pennsylvania the poten- 
tial wealth of coming generations in our 
children. They are our greatest natural re- 
source awaiting the development which our 
enterprise and our ‘intellect can provide for 
them, and this development we call child 
welfare. We find many of these children al- 
ready in their homes where misfortune in 
health or economic conditions or both has 
beset them and their parents. Thus the 
course is pointed out at the start and the 
location if it can possibly be used is charted 
just as it was when the engineers found that 
Panama was the place to dig a canal. 

The divergence between a great natural 
formation or element waiting the forming 
hand of man and a child who needs our at- 
tention is neither as great nor as ridiculous 
as it may sound. Both are works of nature, 
even though the one is huge and rugged and 
the other delicate and intricate. But we find 
both subjects in the places best suited for 
their development. 

Assuming, as the best practices of child 
welfare dictate, that the home is the basis 
of our entire social system, our first duty in 
the administration of sane child welfare is 
the preservation of that home. Great insti- 
tutions for wholesale care of unfortunates 
are essential needs of our government and 


- our social welfare system. But these insti- 


tutions could be increased in size annually 
until the limitations of their environs would 
be completely out of sight, and the hopeless 
future of humanity would be an overburden- 
ing tax system for purposes of maintenance 
and construction. 

We look today at some of our great insti- 
tutions throughout the Commonwealth where 
unfortunates are treated and cared for and 
we wonder what the end of it will be. How 
many more acres must be added and how 
many more rooms must be provided? With 
little or no thought of the relation between 
them, we look at a shattered Home and ex- 
press sympathy for the difficulties that have 
arisen there. 

+ + 


Yet we are looking on the one hand at a 
man-made project which for generations has 
marked our efforts at development of child 
welfare, and on the other hand we are look- 
ing at a great natural institution by which 
we can control the expensive operation of 
governmental institutions if we will. That 
home is really the answer to our question of 
how many acres and how many rooms must 
be added from year to year to our institu- 
tions. 

Recent statistics indicate that there are 
more mentaliy deficient people in this State 
than at any other period in its history. That 
is the impression that the figures give, but it 
is doubtful if that is the true situation. It is 
easily explained. More persons are today un- 
dergoing treatment for mental health than 
ever before because more attention is paid to 
this phase of physical defect than at any 
other time. 

Mental health clinics throughout the State 
have provided opportunities never before in 
the reach of the average citizen to be diag- 
nosed by specialists. Mental disturbances 
which in children can be easily treated and 
frequently cured are found now at early ages 
and with a cure, a normal adult is saved for 
himself, his family and the State. I believe 
that we will reach the peak of mental defi- 
ciency some time and the number of cases 
will decrease. But this time can only come 
when every child who needs a diagnosis at a 
mental health clinic is given one. 

+ + 

Thus we can readily see the relation be- 
tween a great mental hospital where there 
are hundreds of adults who were not diag- 
nosed at a nearly age and the small home 
where there is a child with mental defect 
which could be the subject of preventive 
treatment. The treatments that are fre- 
quently prescribed can be given while the 
child lives at home. He need not be sent to 
an institution and if the treatment is suc- 
cessful which it frequently is in children, he 
will never be an inmate in an institution. 
And that child’s cure represents one bed in 
an institution that will not be burdened upon 
future taxpayers; one place in the dining 
room that need not be provided; part of an 
attendant’s time that need never be given; 


——————————— SE 
should be given Maine contractors en State 
contracts and that Maine labor should be 
given preference on all State road work and 
institutional construction. The committee 
reported “ought not to pass’ on these meas- 
ures, which reports were accepted by the 
Legislature. An old age pension law was re- 
ferred to a recess committee for investigation 
and report to the 1933 session. A bill to es- 
tablish a system of unemployment insurance 
was defeated. 

It is considered by those interested that 
labor received its share of new measures from 
a session marked by strict economy and a 
disposition to turn down new legislation. 





and from that humble home we have put at 
least one limitation upon some institution. 

The importance of mental health in chil- 
dren cannot be overstressed since the brain 
reaches its greatest physical growth from 
birth to the fifth year. Any infections or 
contagious diseases, or any general diseases 
may produce a resulting secondary defective 
child. Therefore the period of prevention 
and mental hygiene is in childhood. 

- + 

What is true of the child’s mental health 
is true of every other phase of his. develop- 
ment. As it has been aptly said it is better 
to prevent an orphan than to care for one. 
We find the mother frequently left alone 
with her family and the first inclination, 
which should be the last resort instead, is to 
place the child in an institution. One of the 
greatest points said to be in favor of such a 
procedure is the fact that the institutions 
have money to care for the children. Yet as 
is actually the case the child needs the en- 
vironment of its home and its mother and 
the mother is in many cases the most eco- 
nomical institution for the care of her .own 
children. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that 
I am not in sympathy with the institutions 
which are built and operated for the care of 
unfortunates. On the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that these institutions are doing work 
of the finest type and are absolutely essen- 
tial to the conduct of good government. But 
I do feel that they must at some time be 
limited in their sizes, and I firmly believe 
that the control of that limit lies in the 
home. 

For generations we have picked up an un- 
fortunate somewhere along the line of his 
existence and placed him in an institution. 
His coming to our attention has usually fol- 
lowed something that he has done which is 
contrary to the best practices of society. We 
have felt that our duty was ably discharged 
when we enclosed him for care and treat- 
ment in one of our great institutions. 

4" 

But if this same individual had been vis- 
ited in his home when he was a child and 
had had prescribed for him and his family 
the proper care and treatment he might 
never have offended society or become the 
victim of physical shortcomings or economic 
conditions which could have been altered in 
his childhood. And so when there is a Pan- 
ama Canal to be built, build it at Panama. 
The limitless end of our institutions after all 
is at the beginning, which brings us back to 
the home. 
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NCEASING, unremitting warfare against 

tuberculosis has dislodged it from its 

dubious honor position as the leader of 
all the causes of death. No longer does a 
diagnosis of tuberculosis produce a hopeless 
resignation to fate. We know that when 
diagnosed in the early stages.of the disease, 
immediate treatment will result in full re- 
covery in the majority of these patients. 

Many factors have contributed to the de- 
cline in the death toll from tuberculosis. Im- 
proved living and sanitary conditions; more 
sanatoria, improved diagnostic and thera- 
peutic facilities; public education; increasing 
natural immunity may all be included among 
these causes for the decline.’ It might al- 
most seem as if we are getting the upper 
hand, that we are gaining control over the 
disease. And yet tuberculosis still remains 
the most frequent cause of death in late 
adolescent and early adult life. 

It is during the years when youth is pass- 
ing to maturity that the greatest demands 
are made upon the system. Many are al- 
ready infected with the germ causing tuber- 
culosis, as has frequently been demonstrated 
by the use of the tuberculin test and the 
X-ray. Most of these children will go 
through life without at any time showing 
evidence of active disease. The presence of 
this infection does not indicate the presence 
of active tuberculosis, in fact it is probable 
that it may be the cause of resisting further 
infection. Nevertheless a certain percentage 
of these children will develop active tuber- 
culosis, and usually during the ‘teen ages or 
a few years later. 

By means of the tuberculin test and X-ray 
we have the methods for discovering which 
children in our schools are infected. In ad- 
dition the location of all children living in 
homes where known cases of tuberculosis 
exist, the so-called contacts, could also be 
ascertained. Having this information, what 
next? 

By keeping these children under supervi- 
sion, by preventing as far as _ possible, 
through education and nursing supervision, 
further exposure to additional and occasion- 
ally serious massive infection, by correcting 
all physical defects, by teaching them proper 
health habits, the avoidance of fatigue, by 
examining them at regular intervals to de- 
tect early symptoms and signs of beginning 
disease, by maintaining them at the highest 
possible standards of physical fitness, these 
are some of the means at our disposal to 
prevent the occurrence of later active dis- 
ease. 

Although this special attention should be 
given to infected and contact children these 
measures apply as well to all our youth. 
They should be taught not to waste their 
abufidant eneries, to keep in as near bodily 
perfection as possible and, above all, to have 
a complete health examination at regular in- 
tervals by their physicians who can lead and 
instruct them as to proper health habits; can 
detect deviations from the normal efficiency 
of the bodily economy which, allowed to go 
uncorrected, may lead to more serious re- 
sults. 


